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y’s naval policy which Congress has just now placed upon a basis of non-partisan agreement. 


at Annapolis urged upon the future officers of our Navy the responsibilities that go with national power) 








Academy at Annapolis reminds us further of the countr 


dent Harding’s address 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The disarmament question has 
aspects, and it is under 
discussion everywhere. Its more 
immediate and concrete form in the United 
States, however, has had relation to the naval 
appropriation bill. The policy of continuing 
to enlarge and strengthen the United States 
Navy has, generally speaking, had the un- 
questioned support of the Harding Adminis- 
tration, and has commanded the adherence 
of more than a party majority in both Houses 
of the present Congress. For example, the 
naval bill as it passed the Senate on June 1 
appropriated $494,000,000 for the main- 
tenance and further expansion of our navy 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1. This 
is the largest annual sum ever appropriated 
tor navy purposes by any government except 
in war periods. The bill was passed by a 
vote of 54 to 17, with 38 Republicans and 16 
Democrats voting for it, while against it 
were 12 Democrats and 5 Republicans, 


Strong Navy 
Carries Both many 
Parties ‘ 


This result suffices to show that 
the policy of a strong American 
Navy at this time is supported 
as fundamental and non-partisan. If the 
Democrats instead of the Republicans had 
been in power, the action of the Senate would 
not have been different unless in points of 
detail. So far as the Executive is concerned, 
it is to be remembered that the Wilson Ad- 
ministration last year was even more sweep- 
ing in its naval demands and estimates than 
is the Harding Administration this year. 
Secretary Daniels was, if possible, more zeal- 
ous in his advocacy of a great navy than is 
Mr. Denby; and Mr. Daniels since leaving 
office has continued to express himself with 
voice and pen upon naval topics, advocating 
the maintenance and further development of 
our sea power. The naval bill had come to 
the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives at the end of April, carrying total ap- 
propriations just under four hundred mil- 


An Accepted 
American 
Policy 


lions, $396,000,000 to be exact. Undoubt- 
edly the House had known that the Senate 
would add various items. It was expected 
that a compromise would be reached, after 
a prolonged restudy of the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate measures in 
conference committee. 


The important thing about the 
passage of the naval bill on April 
28 in the House of Representa- 
tives was not the precise amount of the ap- 
propriation, but the sentiment of the Chamber 
as shown by the final vote. Only 15 mem- 
bers voted against the bill, while 212 voted 
for it. If all the members of the House had 
been present and voting, it is probable that 
the practical unanimity of the House in sup- 
porting the plans of the Navy Department 
would have been still more evident. The 
House at the time of the navy vote was seri- 
ously endeavoring to keep down expenditures 
in order to reduce the burden of taxation. 
The differences between the House bill and 
the Senate bill, therefore, do not involve any 
serious divergence in point of view as to naval 
program and policy. Both House and Sen- 
ate support the 1916 program for the con- 
struction of large battleships and armored 
cruisers. The Senate bill is intended to 
lessen the subsequent demands of the Navy 
Department, in the form of a deficiency bill, 
for a variety of items touching such matters 
as the fuel supply, the Marine Corps person- 
nel, compensation of sailors, naval stations, 
and so on. The last two elections have given 
us Republican majorities in the House of 
Representatives, following Democratic ma- 
jorities in several previous Congresses. It is 
possible that congressional elections in the 
early future, if not those of next year, may 
be carried by the Democrats. It is a matter 
of consequence, far more profound than any- 
thing involved in differences of opinion about 
such a question as tariff rates, that this coun- 


Agreements 
on General 
Program 
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try has now adopted a naval policy which, 
in its broad lines, is accepted by both parties. 
in the House and Senate committees the pro- 
gram has been worked out in detail by ex- 
perienced members of both parties, codpera- 
ting without regard to political affiliations. 


In view of the policies of other 
governments, and the conditions 
existing throughout the world, 
Congress would be acting imprudently and 
in disregard of the plain lessons of the past 
ten years if it should now proceed upon a 
program of rapid American naval disarma- 
ment. We ought to have adopted a plan 
of immense naval expansion in 1914, to be 
carried out in the three following years. If 
we had done this, we would have saved our- 
selves much of the loss and calamity that 
befell us because of our failure to act respon- 
sibly and intelligently. Such a policy on our 
part would also have served to shorten the 
European war, and to save the lives of at 
least a miilion of the best young men of the 
European countries. There were well-mean- 
ing persons in the United States who wrote 
and spoke constantly in the years from 1914 
to 1917 in favor of scrapping even such naval 
armament as we then possessed, on the theory 
that this would be a beautiful object lesson 
to warring Europe and would lead the world 
to peace and harmony. If we had possessed 
three more good battleships in 1898, we 
could easily have settled the Cuban question 
by negotiation with Spain and avoided a 
war. If we had spent a billion dollars a year 
for army. and navy preparedness, in addition 
to the ordinary appropriations, during the 
fiscal years ending in the summers of 1915, 
1916 and 1917, we would have saved our- 
selves the subsequent expenditure of at least 
five times the three billions, and we should 
have saved the world at least one hundred 
billion dollars of the stupendous economic 
loss that the war has entailed. 


Lessons from 
Our Recent 
History 


te Seniaiett We have expressed such views 
Support Cause upon preparedness, consistently 

Ta ad steadily, in this periodical 
for twenty-five years. And surely at this 
time, when their soundness is so evident to 
all those capable of seeing things as they are, 
and of thinking from premises to just con- 
clusions, it would be absurd to oppose the 
naval armament policies supported alike by 
the Wilson and Harding Administrations and 
by both parties in Congress. Does it follow, 
therefore, that in upholding the present arma- 


ment policy we repudiate the idea of dis- 
armament, and accept the doctrine of 
militarism? On the contrary, we hold mili- 
tarism in abhorrence, and demand disarma- 
ment as essential if we are to save what is 
valuable in our civilization. The United 
States is recognized everywhere as potentially 
foremost on the side of justice, order, inde- 
pendence and equality among the nations and 
peoples of the earth. If those who have 
their own ends to gain, regardless of the 
equal rights of their neighbors, insist upon 
the use of force, there is no way by which 
war can be kept from spreading far and 
wide except by the show of firm strength on 
the part of those who stand for right and 
justice. In the sphere of local affairs we do 
not disarm the police as they confront crimi- 
nal rioting in the streets. On the contrary, 
we employ and arm extra policemen, call in 
the sheriff with his deputies, and if necessary 
ask the Governor to send State troops. 


Senate Unani. Lhe debate in the Senate during 
mous for Naval May was unusually thorough 

and frank, and it ended, as we 
have shown, with an overwhelming vote in 
favor of practically a half billion dollars for 
the coming year’s naval expenses. But it 
also ended with a vote not less expressive of 
America’s aims and purposes. All through 
the month’s discussion in the Senate there 
was advocacy of the doctrine of disarmament 
by international agreement. Senator Borah 
had introduced a resolution the support of 
which gave him the seeming position of 
leadership in the cause of disarmament. A 
few days before the bill carrying its great 
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money charge was adopted, 
the Senate agreed to accept 
the Borah resolution as an 
amendment, and the action 
on this point was unanimous, 
74 Senators voting in the af- 
firmative and none opposing. 
The text of the Borah amend- 
ment is as follows: 


The President is authorized 
and requested to invite the 
Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and Japan to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference, 
which shall be charged with 
the duty of promptly enter- 
ing into an understanding or 
agreement by which the naval 
expenditures and building pro- 
grams of each of said gov- 
ernments, to wit, the United 
States, Great Britain, and 














Japan, shall be substantially 
reduced annually during the 
next five years to such an 
extent and upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon, which 
understanding or agreement 
is to be reported to the re- 
spective governments for approval. 


While every Senator of both parties had 
desired the adoption of an international dis- 
armament policy at the earliest possible 
moment, there had been sharp differences 
as to the wisdom of a congressional utterance. 
The navy bill had come over from the House 
to the Senate without any such disarmament 
proposal, for the simple reason that the 
Harding Administration in April had not 
wished to have Congress take the initiative. 
After the middle of May, however, the Ad- 
ministration had apparently changed its view, 
and Senators were informed that support of 
the Borah amendment would not be out of 
line with informal negotiations that were 
going on through diplomatic channels. When 
the naval bill went back to the House carry- 
ing its enlarged appropriations and also 
carrying the Borah resolution, it was deter- 
mined that before sending the measure to 
conference the House would reconsider the 
question of a disarmament conference. It 
was the opinion of Mr. Mondell, the Re- 
publican floor leader, that the Borah amend- 
ment was too “narrow and restricted.” Mr. 
Kelley, of Michigan, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, seemed to agree 
with Mr. Mondell, and joined in the assur- 
ance that the House would have opportunity 
to express itself and go on record. There 
were those in the House who advocated the 


© Underwood & Underwood 

HON. MILES POINDEXTER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 
(Mr. Poindexter, as chairman of the Senate’s Naval Committee, has led in 

the passage of the half-billion-dollar navy bill. 

ing opponents of the League of Nations, was formerly a Roosevelt Progressive, 

and takes a keen interest in American policies as they affect the Pacific Coast) 


He has been one of the lead- 


plan of having President Harding call a gen- 
eral disarmament conference relating to 
armies as well as to navies. At length, on 
June 7, the House decided not to instruct its 
conferees. They were expected to suppcrt the 
plan of a general disarmament conference. 


Searching for the essence apart 
from the form, it is to be noted 
that in the House, even as in the 
Senate, the sentiment of the entire body was 
in favor of a prompt move on the part of the 
United States to lead the world into the 
acceptance of some plan of early disarm- 
ament by international agreement. It was 
well understood that President Harding and 
his Cabinet had already been taking steps to 
ascertain the views of the British, French, 
Italian, Japanese, and possibly some other 
governments, with respect to a conference on 
certain phases of armament and disarmament 
from the standpoint of permanent protec- 
tion of legitimate national interests. No 
formal vote of Congress was needed by the 
President to : ithorize his suggestion of an 
international conference, and it was better 
on all accounts that the initiative should 
seem to have been taken by the Executive. 
But after the President had already begun 
his inquiries abroad, it was undoubtedly a 
good thing to have strong expressions by 
both Houses favoring the idea of interna- 
tional action. 


The House 
Also Favors 
Disarmament 
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© Harris & Ewing 
HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Mr. Porter, who in his younger days studied medicine 
and afterward became a lawyer, has now been in Con- 
gress from a western Pennsylvania district for ten years, 
and is chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs) 


The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is quite as important 
as the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations as regards matters that require the 
action of both Houses. For example, the 
declaration of technical peace with Germany 
by joint resolution approved by the Presi- 
dent is a matter that involves the two 
Houses alike. On the other hand, peace by 
virtue of a treaty—whether acceptance of 
the Versailles Treaty or a separate agreement 
with Germany—would require ratification 
by the Senate alone when submitted by the 
President. Although the House did not 
accept the Senate’s so-called Borah dis- 
armament resolution and did not supply a 
substitute, it was well understood that Mr. 
Kelley and the other House conferees on the 
naval bill were expected to support a dis- 
armament resolution that had been reported 
separately by Mr. Porter on behalf of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. This 
resolution has especial significance because 
it was understood to have been prepared as 
an expression of the President’s own views. 


The Porter 
Substitute 
Resolution 


We present it, therefore, as in effect the 
House substitute for the Borah plan: 

Joint resolution concurring: in the declared 
purpose of the President of the United States to 
call an international conference to limit arma- 
ments. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that the Congress hereby ex- 
presses its full concurrence in the declaration of 
the President in his address to Congress on April 
12, 1921, that “we are ready to codperate with 
other nations to approximate disarmament, but 
merest prudence forbids that we disarm alone,” 
and, further, fully concurs in his declared pur- 
pose and intention to call an international con- 
ference to consider the limitation of armaments 
with a view to lessen materially the burden of 
expenditures and the menace of war; and that 
for the expenses preliminary to and in connec- 
tion with the holding of such conference the sum 
of $100,000, to be expended under the direction 
of the President, is hereby appropriated. 


The principal objection to the 

orah proposal of a conference 
restricted to a discussion by our 
Government with those of Great Britain 
and Japan alone would seem to lie in the 
fact that this would avoid or postpone the 
fundamental questions that must be faced 
honestly before any effective remedy can be 
applied. A general discussion would re- 
quire a broader representation. Such a con- 
ference as Senator Borah has demanded 
would be too likely to involve the old and 
futile talk of a so-called “naval holiday” 
with maintenance of the status quo as re- 
spects relative advantages. 
duce naval bills a little, perchance; but it 
would leave untouched the false and menac- 
ing system of naval competition. The one 
sphere in which a properly conceived League 
of Nations could have been of most obvious 
service was in the sphere of things strictly 
extra-national. The high seas in the nature 
of the case cannot belong to separate na- 
tions, either in whole or in part. They are 
the world’s common possession, for common 
and equal use. They can be rendered safe 
for everybody by international codperation. 
The completion and acceptance of a code 
of maritime international law is the first 
step to be taken. This would mean the sub- 
stitution of law for force on the high seas, 
and its logical sequel must be the abolition of 
naval warfare. The principle to be adopted, 
therefore, is that of codperation in maintain- 
ing the free and proper use of the seas for 
commerce and travel. The United States 
has no more right to conceive of being su- 
preme on the sea, by virtue of having the 


Naval Issues 
Concern 
the World 
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largest navy, than has any other power a 
right to make such an improper and fallacious 
claim. There must be an abandonment of 
the idea that nations may go out upon the 
common seas to destroy each others’ com- 
merce, and to claim as a duelling ground the 
domain that belongs to peaceful peoples for 
beneficial purposes. 


The new naval bill adopted by 
the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties on June 10 calls for the 
immediate construction of sixty-six new ves- 
sels, more than half of them submarines, at 
an estimated cost of 1,416,000,000 francs. 
The Minister of Marine, M. Guisthau, de- 
clared that the proposed new naval incre- 
ments were necessary “not only for security 
but as a matter of dignity and pride.” If 
we in the United States can ill afford to 
maintain an immense naval establishment, 
it is obvious that other governments are far 
less able than ourselves to meet the cost of 
naval competition. In view of the present 
condition of debts, credits, and international 
commerce, it is an obvious fact that, while 
we are paying our own armament bills, we 
are also indirectly paying a great part of 
the military bills of our competitors. But 
if we desire to perpetuate this harmful sys- 
tem of competition in armaments, particu- 
larly at sea, we can find no more certain 
way of producing such a result than by 
cutting down our own program of national 
defense and accepting a certain rank— 
whether first, second, third, or fourth—by 
agreement with a few other nations on the 
false theory that some nations have an in- 
herent right to exercise more power at sea 
than other nations. 


France Also 
Reviving 
Her Navy 


Until, then, the world is ready 
to accept a plan by which the 
seas may be made safe for the 
ships and the commerce of all nations alike, 
it would be merely silly to talk about the 
abolition of force and the coming reign of 
law. Disarmament on land is a very dif- 
ficult and complex affair at best, and under 
existing circumstances it is not feasible. 
Naval disarmament is a different question, 
calling for separate treatment. It was the 
argument of Senator Poindexter that the 
only way by which the United States could 
be effectively influential in maintaining 
peace, and in bringing about a permanent 
reduction of armaments upon a reasonable 
plan, was by providing that the United 


The /dea 
of Naval 
Equality 
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States should be—not greater in naval 
strength than any other country, but not 
inferior to any. Far from containing a 
menace this doctrine is, of all others, the best 
single guaranty of world peace that exists 
anywhere at the present time. 


The British and American 
navies in codperation—and with 
complete abandonment of the 
ridiculous theory that they are latently hos- 
tile to one another and are maintained be- 
cause of underlying distrust or enmity— 
could easily enforce the precepts of maritime 
international law. But, in order to serve 
the cause of peace, these navies would have 
to be maintained on the new theory that 
they were not designed to promote na- 
tionalistic or imperial aggrandizement, but 
to insure universal peace and to enforce jus- 
tice. This would mean the acceptance in 
good faith of a system of judicature, to- 
gether with the acceptance of a code of 
international law. With codperation estab- 
lished and competition abandoned, dis- 
armament could proceed rapidly. If national 
ambitions are to dominate, or if instincts 
of fear, distrust, or racial pride are to pre- 
vail, we must continue to maintain great 
armaments and watch the horizons for signs 
of trouble. There are different ways by 
which the principle of codperation may be 
put into practice; but the important thing is 
to adopt the principle. This idea ought to 
appeal strongly to the statesmen now as- 
sembled in London from the _ British 
Dominions. 


Competition 
Should Be 
Abandoned 
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© Paul Thompson 
HON. JOHN W. WEEKS, SECRETARY OF WAR 


(In the commencement procession at the University 
of New York last month, upon which occasion he de- 
livered an address and received the honorary degree 


of Doctor of Laws) 


ia: There is much difference of 

and Future opinion among naval officers, 

Defense engineers, technical authorities 
and general students of these subjects as to 
the best practical devices for future defense. 
For example, there are many who now hold 
that it is useless to continue to build battle- 
ships which with their armament cost about 
forty million dollars apiece, in view of the 
probable future of submarines, of aircraft, 
of deadly gas-bombs, and of other inventions. 
Thus our new naval program includes types 
of vessels serving solely to carry aircraft out 
to sea. One of the critics of the new French 
program declared in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties last month that “America has perfected, 
or is about to perfect, a submersible air- 
plaine carrier,” and he argued that France 
should make research in these new directions 
rather than expend her millions upon older 
types of war vessels. 


.. However distasteful the idea of 
Industries 
and War-time war may be, the army and navy 
Needs : . : 1 

will not be serving the cause of 

peace by clinging to obsolete weapons. We 
are publishing this month a very trenchant 
article from the pen of Mr. Grosvenor 
Clarkson reviewing certain of our experi- 


ences in the recent war, and calling attention 
to the necessity of keeping alive our plans 
for marshalling the industries of the country 
for defense in case of future emergency. 
The training that was given to more than 
four million young men in the year 1918 
gives us a reserve strength so far as man- 
power is concerned that will be available for 
a good many years to come. But wars re- 
quire the services of industry on a stupen- 
dous scale, and there were lessons learned 
in 1917-18 that it might be disastrous to 
forget. Congress should not fail to support 
a suitable plan for bringing the nation’s in- 
dustrial forces into quick action if the neces- 
sity should arise. There is nothing more 
wasteful than the “scrapping” of accumu- 
lated stores of knowledge and experience. 


Mr. Weeke secretary Weeks, in a com- 
on National ~mencement address at New 
York University last month, 
talked very sensibly and responsibly about 
the country’s military problems. He ex- 
pressed himself as in favor of universal mili- 
tary training, but said that the country at 
present did not understand the advantages 
both to the nation and to the youth who 
received the training. Mr. Weeks had in 
mind undoubtedly the physical and educa- 
tional benefits to be derived from a good 
system of military service. Referring to the 
selective draft, he took the very sound view 
that it ought, in the last war, to have been 
applied not merely to the selection of those 
who were needed for fighting but also to 
‘all other kinds of war work. As we have 
frequently shown, the most profound mis- 
take in our war methods was the failure to 
apply properly the selective draft principle 
so that shipbuilding, munition making, 
transportation, and all other war _ services 
should have been put on the same basis of 
direct national enlistment as the army and 
navy. There has been much argument over 
the size of the army, and some months ago the 
recruiting work of Secretary Baker, that 
was bringing the force up to a strength of 
about 250,000, was checked by action of 
Congress. Later on there was a protracted 
controversy in Congress between those who 
wished to fix the active army at 175,000 and 
those who desired to save money by reduc- 
ing it to 150,000. The argument for the 
larger size rested mainly upon the necessity 
of preventing the disintegration of a num- 
ber of special and technical branches and 
details of the service. 
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In the opinion of the General 


Thc Armye: ? 
Educational Staft, a skeletonized army that 


System could be rapidly expanded in 


case of need cannot well be reduced much 
below 175,000 men. During this discussion 
the country as a whole seemed to lose sight 
of what will ultimately be regarded as a 
most vital consideration. We refer to the 
total change in the nature and character of 
the army itself. This subject was 
thoroughly set forth in our pages last month 
by Mr. Theodore Knappen, whose remark- 
able article entitled, “The Army as a 
School,” presented information that ought 
to be understood by all citizens, men and 
women alike, in every neighborhood. While 
the new army is expected to give military 
training and discipline of the kind now re- 
garded as valuable, it is also intended to 
be a school, in every good sense of that word, 
so that the enlisted men may have advan- 
tages, whether for general education or for 
vocational training, not only equal to those 
given in other schools, but quite superior to 
any that the enlisted men would be likely 
to have been able to obtain in any other 
way. Secretary Weeks has entered upon 
his work with such breadth of judgment 
that we may feel confident of his purpose 
to “sell” the army school idea to the coun- 
try, and to do it so successfully that it will 
prove harder to keep recruits out of the 
ranks than to entice them to come in. This 
ideal can only be realized in practice by the 
most unremitting endeavor to keep the best 
men at the head of the army school systemni— 
men who have enthusiasm as well as ex- 
perience and capacity. Mr. Weeks has 
strengthened his own hands and secured the 
commendation of the country by placing 
General Pershing in the position of Chief 
of Staff, with General Harbord as_ his 
working associate. 


iia The long discussion over the 
Maximum, army bill came to an end on 
, June 8, when the Senate reversed 

the position which it had maintained even 
as recently as the previous day. By the vote 
of June 8, thirty-six Senators succeeded, as 
against a vote of thirty-two Senators, in cut- 
ting the size of the army down to 150,000 
men. ‘This maximum had been adopted by 
the House of Representatives, while the Sen- 
ate, under the lead of Mr. Wadsworth, had 
insisted that 170,000 was the very lowest 
number possible if we were to maintain in 
skeletonized form the different branches and 

















© Harris & Ewing 
A RECENT SNAPSHOT OF THE TWO MEN NOW AT THE 
HEAD OF THE STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


(General James G. Harbord, General Pershing’s asso- 
ciate, is one of the most experienced and widely informed 
men in the army; and the plan of giving General Pershing 
now the duties of Chief of Staff, while having General 
Harbord in association with him, bas met with complete 
approval. General Harbord entered the army as a pri- 
vate in 1889, after completing a course at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Until the recent war his 
army service had been with the cavalry. In May, 1917, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
served for a year as chief of staff of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. As major-general he commanded a 
division in the Soissons offensive, and in the last months 
of the war was head of the Service of Supply) 


special services. The issues involved did not 
touch in any profound way upon _ public 
policy. The argument for the smaller force 
was principally one of economy in appropri- 
ations. During the period of the war we 
trained great numbers of young men in spe- 
cial lines of army work, and a true policy 
would consist in keeping alive the interest 
of these young men in their particular kind 
of service, without taking much of their time 
and without much expenditure of public 
money. The vote differentiating between 
170,000 and 150,000 found thirty Republi- 
cans and two Democrats favoring the larger 
number, while twenty-three Democrats and 
thirteen Republicans supported the House 
plan of a maximum of 150,000. This party 
division is without much significance. The 
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Republicans, being in power, have a keener 
sense of responsibility for maintaining the 
army’s efficiency. 


It is to be noted that when Sena- 
tor Dial of South Carolina of- 
fered an amendment providing 
that no money appropriated for paying sol- 
diers should be given to American troops in 
Germany, France and Belgium, after a pe- 
riod of ninety days following the approval 
of the army appropriation bill by the Presi- 
dent, there was a strong and decisive viva 
voce vote against the suggestion. Some 
Americans are not aware, perhaps, that we 
still have about 15,000 soldiers in Europe, 
chiefly engaged in the work of policing the 
occupied districts along the Rhine. Evidently 
Congress was not disposed to force the 
President’s hand as regards the withdrawal 
from Europe of these remaining troops. 
Naturally the question had arisen what 
course we would pursue in that respect after 
the adoption of the resolution declaring peace 
with Germany. It was inferred at Wash- 
ington that most of the regiments would be 
brought back home at an early date; but the 
subject was not regarded by the Administra- 
tion as one involving any serious difficulties. 


Our Troops 
Still Watch 
on the Rhine 


Some weeks ago it had been sup- 
posed that the resolution declar- 
ing peace adopted by the Senate 
on April 29, by a vote of 49 to 23, and 
commonly known as the Knox resolution, 
would be adopted by the House and meet 
with President Harding’s approval. But, as 
reported in these pages last month, the 
House delayed action on the understanding 
that such delay would be in accordance with 
the diplomatic plans of the President. Mean- 
while, the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, through its chairman, Mr. Porter, had 
introduced a resolution drafted in simpler 
form than that of Senator Knox. On Satur- 
day, June 11, by a vote of 208 to 205, the 
House adopted a special rule providing that 
the vote on the Porter peace declaration 
should be taken without amendments at 4:30 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Porter, in the in- 
teresting discussion that preceded this vote, 
threw some light upon the delay. He de- 
clared that when the peace resolution had 
reached the House the reparations question 
had become acute and Allied action was on 
foot to enforce the payments due from Ger- 
many. Now that this question has been set- 
tled by Germany’s acceptance of the new 


Legal Peace 
by Simple 
Declaration 


reparations agreement, the atmosphere is 
cleared for a declaration of peace that corre- 
sponds to existing facts. 


The vote as taken on June 13 
resulted in passage of the Porter 
resolution, 305 votes favoring 
and 61 opposing. Mr. Kelley of Michigan 
did not like this way of making peace, and 
was the one solitary Republican who voted 
in the negative. ‘The Democratic leaders 
made a ferocious and highly exaggerated ora- 
torical attack, but did not succeed in holding 
their own side together, about five-sixths as 
many Democrats voting for the resolution 
as against. The result, therefore, was 
clearly decisive as an expression of American 
sentiment. The popular body contains a 
great many able men, and, while its rules 
make it easy to shut off long debates such as 
the Senate stages upon all matters whether 
great or small, the present House of Repre- 
sentatives will not be subordinated; and its 
leading members should be accorded their 
due credit by the newspapers, so that the 
public may know them as well as it knows 
the Senators. A very few days before this 
final action of the House, President Harding 
had spent two or three days as Senator 
Knox’s guest at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 
where the Senator has a famous country 
home. It was naturally inferred by the 
country that Senator Knox had no objection 
to a peace resolution in such final form as 
might seem best to accord with the Presi- 
dent’s views and with the Administration’s 
international policies. Mr. Harding had 
definitely promised peace by this method. 
The Porter resolution, as it went from the 
House into conference with the Senate com- 
mittee, reads as follows: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 

“Terminating the state of war between the 
Imperial German Government and the United 
States of America and between the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and_ the 
United States of America. 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That the state of war de- 
clared to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the United States of America 
by the joint resolution of Congress approved 
April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

“Section 2—That in making this declaration, 
and as a part of it, there are expressly reserved 
to the United States of America and its nationals 
any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, repa- 
rations or advantages, together with the right 
to enforce the same, to which it or they have 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice 


Decisive 
Action by 
the House 
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signed Nov. 11, 1918, or any extensions or modi- 
fications thereof; or which were acquired by or 
are in the possession of the United States of 
America by reason of its participation in the 
war or to which its nationals have thereby be- 
come rightfully entitled; or which, under the 
Treaty of Versailles, have been stipulated for 
its or their benefit; or to which it is entitled as 
one of the principal allied and associated pow- 
ers; or to which it is entitled by virtue of any 
act or acts of Congress; or otherwise. 

“Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to 
exist between the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government and the United States 
of America by the joint resolution of Congress 
approved Dec. 7, 1917, is hereby declared at an 
end. 

“Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and 
as a part of it, there are expressly reserved to 
the United States of America and its nationals 
any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, repa- 
rations, or advantages, together with the right 
to enforce the same, to which it or they have 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice 
signed Nov. 3, 1918, or any extensions or modifi- 
cations thereof; or which were acquired by or are 
in the possession of the United States of America 
by reason of its participation in the war or to 
which its nationals have thereby become right- 
fully entitled; or which, under the Treaty of 
Saint Germain-en-Laye or the Treaty of Trianon, 
have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or 
to which it is entitled as one of the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers; or to which it is 
entitled by virtue of any act or acts of Con- 
gress, or otherwise.” 


pe Delay in conference may prove 
Results to Be tO be protracted; but it is to be 
assumed that before this maga- 

zine reaches its readers the two Houses will 
have agreed upon a form of resolution, and 
that a state of peace will have been declared 
to exist between the United States and Ger- 
many and also between the United States 
and Austria. Mr, Porter had argued that a 
state of peace does not require treaties; while 
President Harding, a year or more ago, had 
also declared that peace as a substantial fact 
would probably be maintained for a long 
time to come between our country and Ger- 
many, even if no treaty were made or official 
declaration of peace adopted. There are, 
however, certain matters of importance that 
are involved in the declaration of peace. One 
of these has to do with those large German 
property interests that were seized and held 
as belonging to alien enemies. Various pow- 
ers conferred upon the President, or other- 
wise invoked and applied for the period of 
the war, are revoked by an action which cre- 
ates peace in the technical or legal sense. 
Furthermore, the way becomes clear for a 
full resumption of diplomatic relations and 
the exchange of ambassadors. While trade 
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HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, OF WYOMING 


(Mr. Mondell has served as Representative-at-Large 
from Wyoming for twenty-two years, and as Republican 
floor leader holds a position of responsibility and great 
importance in the actual work of legislation. His method 
of leadership is that of consultation, rather than of arbi- 
trary dicatorship) 


and commerce have already been resumed, it 
is evident that the legal declaration of peace 
will greatly facilitate financial and commer- 
cial transactions of an international character. 


co. oe still remains unanswered 
League of the question, What Is to be done 
with the Versailles Treaty, with 

its League of Nations, in so far as the policy 
of the United States is concerned? Are we 
to negotiate a separate German treaty? Are 
we to organize an association of nations? 
Soon after Mr. Harvey had been received in 
Great Britain as American Ambassador, he 
made a speech in which he declared that “our 
present Government . . . will not, I can 
assure you, have anything whatsoever to do 
with the League of Nations, or with any 
commission or committee appointed by it or 
responsible to it, directly or indireetly, openly 
or furtively.” Mr. Harvey elaborated this 
declaration, and he made other statements in 
his speech which were much discussed in the 
United States, and which aroused storms of 
protest. There was, however, no repudi- 
ation of the Harvey speech by the President 
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or the Secretary of State, while on the other 
hand it was plainly intimated that the speech 
had been carefully prepared and was duly 
supported at Washington. ‘The criticisms 
of the Ambassador would have been tem- 
pered, perhaps, by a careful reading of 
Mr. Harvey’s speech as a whole. Unfortu- 
nately, the newspapers have a way of select- 
ing detached sentences from the utterances of 
brilliant ambassadors, outspoken admirals, or 
other personages in authority, and the ordi- 
nary reader is too often unduly influenced 
by these isolated quotations. 


his “The Ambassador spoke strongly 

on American in acknowledging the duty on 

Cooperation ‘the part of the United States to 
coéperate in helping to settle the world’s 
affairs. He referred, by way of example, to 
American influence in the final reparations 
agreement and in the discussion of mandates, 
concessions, and cables; and also to America’s 
resumed participation in the Supreme Coun- 
cil, the Council of Ambassadors, and the 
Commission on Reparations. Mr. Harvey 
then proceeded as follows: 


Could better evidence be desired of our Gov- 
ernment’s disposition and alacrity to make good 
its pledge of hearty codperation, in all ways not 
inconsistent with its own recognized policies, 
tending to reéstablish peace and_ prosperity 
throughout the world? And it will not stop there. 
It may not go so far as some of your statesmen 
might like. Our President is a prudent man by 
nature and rightly heedful of the fundamental 
law which he is sworn to observe. But when, 
once having seen his way clear and he puts his 
hand to the plow, you may safely take my word 
that he is not one to turn back; and he has put 
his hand to the plow. “We must,” he declared, 
with characteristic positiveness to Congress last 
month, “we must play our full part”’—our full 
part, mind you—‘in joining the peoples of the 
world in pursuit of peace.” 


It is not merely in order to do justice to 
Mr. Harvey that we quote these sentences 
from his much-criticized speech, but in fair- 
ness to President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes who are responsible for policies. 


What form, then, will the pro- 
posed association of nations take 
as promised by Mr. Harding, if 
the United States will have nothing to do 
with the elaborate covenant of the League 
of Nations as formulated at Paris and em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Versailles? As yet 
we have no answer to that question, and 
seemingly we must be content to wait for 


Moving 
Toward 
Solutions 


the reply. It is worth while in the mean- 
time to know that the American Government 
is actually codperating with the world, in a 
variety of ways, to bring about the settle- 
ment of pending issues and thus to lay the 
foundation for future codperation that may 
in due time assume prescribed forms of a 
general kind. If there is to be a disarma- 
ment conference on the initiative of the 
United States, with particular reference to 
naval affairs, the world will certainly have 
to face the problem of finding agreement 
upon an up-to-date code of maritime inter- 
national law. There ought to follow this a 
plan for bringing the nations together into 
conference from time to time, to develop 
further the accepted law of nations, And 
nothing could be more logical as the next 
step than the adoption of some plan of a 
high court of judicature, presumably on lines 
already worked out in Europe, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Elihu Root. 


It would seem to us that the best 
contributions that could be made 
just now to the cause of perma- 
nent peace would lie in helping to find a just 
solution for precise questions that are 
agitating certain nations. A definite and wise 
settlement of the Silesian question, for in- 
stance, would be of immense value, and if 
American influence can help, it should cer- 
tainly be exerted, in all good-will. Germany 
has begun to make substantial payments on 
reparation account, and has been giving evi- 
dence of a more bona fide compliance with 
disarmament agreements. In Bavaria it has 
been exceedingly hard to persuade the citi- 
zens to abandon their extensive organizations 
known as the Einwohnerwehr and Orgesch, 
which are a sort of home guard or system 
of neighborhood military associations. These 
organizations have had as their motive, ap- 
parently, protection against civil disorder and 
particularly against Bolshevists and _ revolu- 
tionary radicals. In spite of difficulties in- 
volved in settling the Silesian question (see 
Mr. Simonds’s article in the present number ) 
the reports from Europe are upon the whole 
beginning to be a little more optimistic. 


Settling 
Particular 
Disputes 


Mr. Welliver, who is in a posi- 
at Washington to speak 
with more than ordinary assur- 
ance regarding the trend of affairs, contrib- 
utes to the present issue of this REVIEW (see 
page 55) an article strongly emphasizing 
the substantial interest that the United States 
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may properly assert in the economic recon- 
struction of Europe. Mr. Welliver invokes 
the statesmanship of an Alexander Hamilton 
to lead Europe in the paths of agricultural 
and industrial unification. Europe’s pros- 
perity demands the removal of trade obstruc- 
tions, and a system of economic union 
triumphing over political antagonisms and 
“self-determinations.” He holds that America 
can well afford to deal most generously with 
European creditors, if the Europeans them- 
selves will but subordinate political rivalries 
and coéperate on business lines. "The Gov- 
ernment of the United States can apply its 
influence and its financial prestige in sev- 
eral ways to help Europe’s economic restora- 
tion; and it is understood that the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Com- 
merce are devising methods by which to 
promote the revival of European business. 


Interest inthe “98 the June conference of Brit- 
imperial ish Premiers entered upon its 
Conference aie : ¥ a 

sessions in London, many excep- 

tionally important questions were brought up 
for discussion. Some of these were set forth 
in our June number by Sir P. T. McGrath, 
of Newfoundland. In most of the questions 
of “Greater Britain,” the people of the 
United States have a direct or indirect con- 
cern. The relation of Canada, Australia, 
and the other Dominions to the British Navy 
and to so-called “imperial defense” is also 
of practical importance to us. It is hard to 
see what problems of defense against external 
attack Canada could have that are not also 
our problems. In the long run the strength 
of the American Navy is as vital to Canada 
as is the maintenance of British sea power. 
In like manner, the presence of the United 
States in Pacific waters is vital to the future 
interests of Australia and New Zealand. It 
is perfectly obvious to all men whose views 
are broad, calm and generous that naval 
competition between the United States and 
the British Empire is a wasteful and an obso- 
lete thing; and that an avowed policy of 
coéperation ought to be entered upon with- 
out further delay. France and Italy would 
assuredly support a naval coalition between 
Great Britain and the United States. Along 
some such policy as this lies the road to 
wholesale economy in naval expenditures. 


treland’s tis also plain to all reasonable 

Interest for minds that the principal obstacle 
Americans 

just now to effective codperation 

between Great Britain and America, in sup- 


port of the welfare not only of their own 
people but of the world at large, is the bit- 
terness that has become intensified over the 
Irish question. ‘The interest of the Amer- 
ican people in the Irish question does not lie 
in any particular solution, but rather in hav- 
ing some workable plan adopted that will 
end the present period of strife, and that 
will record a triumph for constructive states- 
manship at the center of the English-speak- 
ing world. We can hardly hope to see the 
triumph of forebearance and good-will in 
Central and Eastern Eyrope, and among the 
peoples of the Far East and of the Near East, 
if the English-speaking peoples are not able 
to eliminate the one notorious obstacle to 
harmony among themselves. The Ulster 
elections, as was fully expected, resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the Unionists (the 
pro-British elements), who carried forty of 
the seats in the new North Ireland Parlia- 
ment at Belfast, while their opponents (the 
combined Sinn Feiners and Nationalists) 
carried twelve seats and abstained from tak- 
ing part in the new body. There was prac- 
tical unanimity in the victories of the Sinn 
Fein throughout all the constituencies of 
Ireland that pertain to the Dublin. Parlia- 
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ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS, WITH MRS. SIMS 


(From a photograph taken as the Admiral sailed for 
Europe in June. Admiral Sims’s present assignment is 
head of the Naval War College at Newport) 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, MR. DENBY, TALKING 
WITH THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF AN “EAGLE” BOAT 











ment as created by the Home Rule Act. 
But since it was the avowed purpose of the 
anti-British elements, who profess to be 
already carrying on an Irish Republic, not 
to take their seats in the Home Rule Par- 
liaments, there has, of course, been no 
assembling at Dublin of the members-elect. 
Mr. Thomas Lamont expressed the opin- 
ion last month, after a brief visit to Europe, 
that in the near future Ireland would accept 
a Dominion form of government. 


We have no desire to comment at 
this time upon the incidents cre- 
ated by the remarks of Admiral 
Sims at a luncheon in London given by the 
English-Speaking Union. The Admiral doubt- 
less felt that where there has been so much 
freedom of speech on one side, there should 
also be freedom for controversialists on the 
other side. Butitmay be said as a general prin- 
ciple that high American officials and func- 
tionaries do not help to make things better by 
speeches delivered on foreign soil that deal 
with pending disputes. Meanwhile, a good 
part of the agitation at Washington over the 
Sims speech was due to the fact that next 
year we have popular elections for every seat 
in the House of Representatives and for 
one-third of the seats in the Senate. The 
friends of Irish independence are now very 
active in American politics; and in some 
states, at least, they might make it unpleasant 


Admiral Sims 
Expresses 
Himself 


for candidates seeking re-election who had 
seemed to condone the remarks of Admiral 
Sims in his attack upon the pro-Irish voters 
of the United States. Sensible Americans, 
looking world conditions in the face, are 
eager to have the Irish question acceptably 
adjusted in order that there may be no ob- 
stacle to hearty codperation, for world peace 
and a sane program of disarmament, between 
the British and American governments. 


There can be no doubt whatever 
about the President’s ever in- 
creasing concentration upon the 
world problems of peace, disarmament, and 
economic reconstruction. Furthermore, it is 
plain that he finds members of his Cabinet 
broad in view; not men of parochial minds, 
but able to think in “terms of continents.” 
On an academic occasion in June at Wash- 
ington, where the distinguished Canadian 
statesman, M. W. Rowell, made an address, 
Mr. Harding gave strong expression to the 
accord between the United States and Can- 
ada as a contribution toward the wider 
understandings that must prevail. Ambassa- 
dor Jusserand, speaking for France, empha- 
sized the codperation of his own country 
with the United States and Great Britain 
for world stability. At Annapolis, Mr. 
Harding addressed 260 graduates of the 
Naval Academy on June 2. He called upon 
the cadets to support a republic of conscience, 
sympathy, and high ideals, as well as one of 
strength; and complimented Secretary of the 
Navy Denby, who had preceded him in ad- 
dressing the graduates. Mr. Denby had 
formerly served in the Navy as enlisted man 
and also as officer, while it so happens that 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, is also a 
graduate of the Naval Academy. At Valley 
Forge, on June 5, President Harding de- 
clared that “the world could never settle its 
present-day turmoils and complications with- 
out the helpfulness of American influence 
and example.” 


The President 
in June 
Speeches 


This informal address at Valley 
Forge revealed the President’s 
point of view as fully as any of 
his more deliberate utterances. He spoke for 
“an America that can maintain every heri- 
tage and yet help humanity throughout the 
world.” On June 6 he spoke to an audience 
of negro students at Lincoln University, in 
Pennsylvania, and extolled education as the 
best remedy for racial difficulties. Perhaps 
the most widely read of the President’s recent 
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addresses was that which he gave on Memo- 
rial Day in the great amphitheater at Ar- 
lington Cemetery. He eulogized the men 
who had fought in American armies, and 
idealized their achievements. He accepted 
the doctrine of American responsibility, and 
predicted that our country will never fail to 
measure up to the demands presented to it in 
behalf of humanity. “Civilization,” he de- 
clared, ‘must face disaster if there shall be 
denial either of common responsibility or of 
essential equality among sovereign States 
and persons.” We make allusion to these 
recent speeches by the President principally 
because they show along what line his mind 
is working and how he is endeavoring to 
evolve an American international policy. 


The President has informed citi- 
zens of Alaska that he was mak- 
ing plans to visit that great 
American Territory late in the summer, if 
pressure of business in Washington should 
permit. Meanwhile Mr. Harding has been 
commended for the appointment of Mr. 
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HON. SCOTT C. BONE, APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA 


(Mr. Bone has had a long and distinguished editorial 
career, in Indianapolis, Washington, D, C., and Seattle) 

















HON. WALLACE R. FARRINGTON, 


ERNOR OF HAWAII 


APPOINTED GOV- 


land; Mr, Farrington went to Honolulu in 1894, where 
he soon established himself as a leader in newspaper 
enterprise, and took his place as one of the most public- 
spirited and useful of Hawaii’s citizens) 


Scott Bone as Alaska’s new Governor. Mr. 
Bone has had a long journalistic experience, 
including a residence of some years at 
Seattle, where he was editor of the Post 
Intelligencer. He was especially active in 
those years as an advocate of the develop- 
ment of Alaska on the best lines, and was 
familiar with Alaska’s resources and _ its 
problems of government, transportation, and 
commerce. ‘The government-built railroad 
in Alaska is not yet finished, and the census 
shows a falling off in population during the 
last decade. There is a great future for the 
various industries, the coal mines, and the 
fisheries of Alaska; and a visit from the 
President would doubtless help the Territory 
by directing attention to its needs and its 
possibilities. 


A conspicuously fitting appoint- 
ment is that of Mr. Wallace R. 
Farrington as Governor of Ha- 
waii. Mr, Farrington was graduated from 
the University of Maine in 1891, his father 
having been a distinguished educator and 
professor of agriculture in that State. The 
son became a working newspaper man and 
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after varied experiences he went to Hawaii 
some twenty-five years ago. He was one of 
the advocates of the annexation of the Islands 
by the United States, and soon became a 
leader in the local policies of development 
along American lines. He became an editor 
and later a controlling owner of newspapers, 
and is now at the head of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, foremost of Hawaii’s newspapers. 
His public-spirited activities have been va- 
ried, including membership in the territorial 
Board of Public Instruction and the chair- 
manship of the Regents of the Hawaiian 
University. No one could be more thor- 
oughly versed in the problems that affect the 
present and future of Hawaii than the new 
Governor. It is his aim to build a thor- 
oughly American commonwealth out of the 
population elements that are on the ground. 


The native Hawaiians are fast 
disappearing, and the Japanese 
are the largest single element, 
with a considerable body of Chinese; while 
another large labor group is made up of 
Portuguese. The children of the Orientals 
are all taught English in the public schools, 
although the Japanese children go also to 
their own language schools for a part of the 
day. Training in vocations, and particularly 
in agriculture, is now made prominent in 
the Hawaiian schools. ‘The most immediate 
emergency relates to the shortage of labor, 
and the chief question of public policy re- 
lates to making the Islands a desirable place 
for new population elements. Hawaii also 
has on its program the improvement of the 
Territory in all those aspects which concern 
its scenic beauty, its natural wonders, and its 
attractiveness as a resort for visitors. “There 
is no man who could be more fully alive to 
the opportunities for progress than Mr. 
Farrington. He has faith in the great future 
of Hawaii, and believes in meeting difficul- 
ties with practical solutions. It should be 
remembered that the organic act under which 
the Territory of Hawaii is governed provides 
that the office of Governor must be filled by 
an actual resident of the Islands. The 
Alaskans had advocated this same principle; 
but in the appointment of Mr. Scott Bone 
they are securing a new Governor who is so 
well versed in their affairs, and so stanch a 
champion of their interests, that they have 
no feeling of having a “carpet-bagger” im- 
posed upon them. Attention is due, more 
than ever before, to American concerns on 
the Western Coast and in the Pacific Ocean. 


Hawaii's 
People and 
Future 


The Japanese in Hawaii will in 
the near future have passed from 
the second to the third genera- 
tion, and should be, in every sense of the 
term, American citizens. It is to be hoped 
that there will be enough breadth of sym- 
pathy on the part of citizens of all racial 
origins to secure a steadily diminishing sense 
of racial difference, and hearty accord in 
loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. Japan is 
giving the whole world an object-lesson in 
intense nationalism and racial ambition. The 
very fact of this tendency to racial assertive- 
ness particularly well qualifies the Japanese 
for understanding a more or less similar in- 
stinct in other races and peoples. ‘They can 
readily perceive that British, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian strength as mem- 
bers of the family of European nations is 
largely due to the facts of national unity as 
resulting from centuries of local evolution. 
The Japanese can in like manner understand 
that the people of the United States have 
been developing a certain national type, 
founded mainly upon British origins, but 
with later blending of many European 
stocks. So large a nation as ours can admit 
of variations. “Thus, there can be a bi-lingual 
State of Porto Rico keeping its Spanish tra- 
ditions; and there can in the future be a 
State of Hawaii with a citizenship largely of 
Japanese origin but wholly trained in Ameri- 
can institutions and educated in American 
schools. On the other hand, a large and 
rapid infusion of Japanese or Chinese popu- 
lation in our Pacific Coast States at the pres- 
ent time would check the course of thorough 
Americanization. 


Japanese, and 
the Raclal 
Instinct 


The people of the United States 
have long looked with great ad- 
miration upon Japan, and have 
marked its unprecedented strides in adapting 
Western economic institutions to the life of 
an Oriental nation. ‘There is danger now 
that Japan may yield to the temptations that 
go with power and ambition. The Japanese 
statesmen and thinkers are evidently of di- 
vided opinion regarding the program of im- 
perial expansion, but the expansionists are 
said to be dominant. If certain American 
writers and political leaders are now sharply 
criticizing Japan’s program for control of 
China it is not because America has any 
of the spirit of rivalry in that direction. 
Our Monroe Doctrine does not hint at do- 
minion of the Western Hemisphere in our 
own interest. It is a doctrine of equality, of 


Japan's 
Imperial 
Ambition 
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independence, and of justice for all of the 
American republics. ‘There would seem to 
be no situation in the Far East that justifies 
the assertion by Japan of a sweeping. para- 
mountcy. The time has come for a thorough 
study on the part of a joint commission of 
Japanese and American publicists of all points 
about which the two countries might usefully 
agree or might dangerously differ. 


Meanwhile it is of no little con- 
Nature of 

Anglo-Japanese sequence that the Anglo- Japanese 
Aliance Alliance should be studied in all 
its bearings before agreement is made to re- 
new it. ‘The circumstances in which it had 
its beginning have completely passed away. 
If Japan should be entering upon an unwise 
program of aggrandizement, with China pro- 
testing, and with the Russians of Siberia also 
planning future resistance, it might appear 
to.the world at large that a renewal of the 
alliance signifies that Great Britain condones, 
even if it does not expressly champion, the 
aims of Japan’s militaristic planners of what 
may soon be the greatest empire of all his- 
tory. An Anglo-American entente, on the 
other hand—with Japan, France, and Italy 
adhering to a project for naval codperation, 
and for a prompt reduction of armaments 
—might lead to the rapid stabilizing of the 
entire world. After all, there are no differ- 
ences between Japan and the United States 
that do not seem slight when set over against 
the traditions of friendship, and when com- 
pared with the advantages to accrue in the 

future from good understanding. 


The political and diplomatic 
situation in Mexico was attract- 
ing more attention than usual 
last month, because the questions at issue be- 
tween the United States and the Obregon 
Government seemed to be approaching some 
form of adjustment. On June 7, following 
a Cabinet meeting, Secretary Hughes issued 
a statement on our relations with Mexico. 
“Safeguarding of property rights against con- 
fiscation” is set down as the fundamental 
issue. ‘‘Mexico is free,” says Mr. Hughes, 
‘‘to'adopt any policy which she pleases with 
respect to her public lands; but she is not 
free to destroy without compensation valid 
titles which have been obtained by American 
citizens under Mexican laws.” In defense 
of this dictum, Mr. Hughes proceeds with 
as lucid a statement as could be desired. He 
informs us that the United States has offered 
to Mexico a treaty of amity and commerce 
July—2 
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HON. GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, AMERICAN CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES IN MEXICO 


(Who has been representing our State Department in 
efforts to negotiate a treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween Mexico and the United States) 


looking to the settlement of claims and con- 
taining agreements regarding property rights. 
We are informed that on the 27th of May 
Mr. Summerlin, our chargé d’affaires at 
Mexico City, laid these proposals before 
President Obregon. Mr. Hughes states that 
the acceptance of this agreement by the 
Obregon Government would in itself con- 
stitute the desired recognition, and would 
lead to resumption of full diplomatic and 
official relations. 


mom Mexico needs a substantial- loan, 


Mexico and ‘can hardly expect to obtain 
eeds * . ee 

it elsewhere than in the United 
States. But, obviously, until the Mexican 


authorities agree to respect property rights, 
it would be out of the question to seek finan- 
cial aid. - Not. only are large American in- 
terests involved, but the. welfare of the 
Mexican people in many ways is, awaiting a 
return to intimate business relations and full 
codperation between the two countries. It 
is hinted that the apparent deadlock last 
month was due not so much to Obregon’s 
hesitation as to 'the fact of internal discord, 
even members of the Obregon Cabinet being 
opposed to the plan of restoring to outside 
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interests the full benefit of their investments 
and enterprises. We are summarizing in 
other paragraphs in this Department the 
astonishing magnitude of the recent output 
of the Mexican oil fields. Through forms 
of taxation authorized by the Carranza con- 
stitution of 1917, the oil properties (which 
are chiefly owned by American and Euro- 
pean companies) are unfairly treated. 


When the new Congress was 
called together in the present 
extra session, the foremost do- 
mestic problems with 


Delay 
Over Taxes 
and Tariff 


on its business side more efficient. The 
Budget Bureau will be in the Treasury De- 
partment, but under the immediate direction 
of the President. The proposals for reor- 
ganizing departments, including the Presi- 
dent’s favorite plan of a new Welfare 
Department, will not be expedited. This 
subject is not to be neglected or forgotten, 
but its difficulties require patient study. Mr. 
Walter Brown of Ohio is the President’s 
able representative on the joint commission 
of Senators and Congressmen engaged in 
studying this complex topic. It was very 
plainly asserted by 





which it was expected y 
to deal were finan- 
cial. It was to revise 
and improve the tax 
system, and to reduce 
the appropriations. It 
was to pass an emer- 
gency tariff bill for 
the agricultural in- 
terests as a prelimi- 
nary to the general 
tariff revision which 
was to proceed with- 
out delay. The 
Emergency Tariff 
has been duly passed ; 
but, although it was 
to be in force for only 
six months, its pass- 
age took as much 
time as a_ general 
tariff measure ought 
to occupy. It was 
reported in the mid- 








Mr. Brown last 
month that the work 
of the commission 
Was encountering ad- 
verse propaganda on 
the part of certain 
public employees, 
who are opposed to 
changes which may 
displace officials in 
certain bureaus. The 
President has checked 
this selfish opposition 
by threatening sum- 
mary removal from 
office. There is much 
overlapping and need- 
less duplication of 
work in the immense 
official machine that 
has been — expanding 
at Washington. A 
real overhauling will 
be a Herculean job; 
and the President 








dle of June that 
President Harding 
was losing something 
of his cheerful pa- 
tience, and was send- 
ing word to the leaders of Congress that the 
proposed tax reforms and the new tariff 
should be brought to the front at once, even 
if other pending matters should be postponed 
to the regular December session. Undoubt- 
edly a great deal of work has been done on 
financial measures behind the scenes in com- 
mittee; and during July these subjects will 
probably come to a focus. 


© Harris & Ewing 


atin The Budget bill is now on the 
 ( statute books ; and while it will 
not automatically do much to 

lessen expenditure or to put cash into the 
Treasury, it will help to make Government 


PRESIDENT HARDING DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS ON 
MEMORIAL DAY IN THE AMPHITHEATER AT THE 
ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


will be entitled to 
great credit if he can 
bring it about. 


Prof. Irving Fisher’s indepen- 


Will Prices . 

Continue dent habit of thought and bold 
j ? . ° . ° 

Falling? ~~ method in economic discussion 


give special interest to the article in this issue 
of the Review oF Reviews dealing with 
the probable course of prices in the imme- 
diate future. It is an all-important subject. 
After the unprecedented decline in prices 
that has come practically all over the world 
during the past nine months, proceeding with 
unheard-of violence since last November; 
business men are afraid to buy stocks of 
goods, enlarge their plants, or even make 
much-needed replacements, until they are 
fairly certain that they are not purchasing 
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commodities and labor at price levels that, 
however favorable as compared with a year 
ago, may look dangerously high six months 
or a year hence. Thousands of men are hesi- 
tating to build their needed homes for the 
same reason. Business is simply blocked by 
the suspicion that lower prices are still to 
come, as well as by the fact that prices of 
some kinds of commodities have fallen so 
much less than others. 


Thus, in the June issue of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (the 
United States Department of 
Labor) one finds that in the city of Chicago 
food prices are now down to a level only 
41.9 per cent. above the figures of 1914, 
whereas a year ago they had been 120 per 
cent. above the 1914 level, which one may 
assume to be normal. But in the same city, 
turniture and housefurnishings are even now 
162.4 per cent. above normal, and they had 
been—in June 1920, at the peak of price in- 
flation—215.9 per cent. above pre-war levels. 
Fortunately, furniture and housefurnishings 
require only about 4.4 per cent. of the aver- 
age family’s expenditure, while food demands 
37.8 per cent. So the abnormal part of the 
price of furniture is now nearly four times 
as much as the increase in food prices; cloth- 
ing is higher than the normal by three times 
as much as of food. 


The Course 
of the Cost 
of Living 


Taking into account all of the 
items of family expenditure, the 
Department of Labor works it 
out that at present the cost of living in Chi- 
cago is- 78.4 per cent. higher than in 1914. 
The figures for other cities differ slightly, 
New York showing an increase over pre-war 
levels of 81.7 per cent., Philadelphia 79.81 
per cent., Cleveland 84.7 per cent., and De- 
troit 93.3 per cent. The higher figures for 
Detroit are easily accounted for by the sud- 
den boom expansion of the automobile indus- 
try in that city during the past five or ten 
years, the high wages paid during the war 
and post-war periods, and the rapid influx 
of well-paid workers. For the whole coun- 
try, the National Industrial Conference 
Board finds that in May last the average 
cost of living had fallen from its peak in 
July, 1920, when it was 104.5 per cent. 
above the pre-war levels, to 65.7 per cent. 
above normal. According to these figures, 
on the assumption that a dollar was worth 
one hundred cents just before the war, it 
was worth in July, 1920, only forty-nine 


A Sixty- 
Cent Dollar, 
Now 
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cents, and a month or two ago it had come 
back to a value of sixty cents. It will be 
remembered that there was a decided drop 
in the cost of food and clothing during the 
six months following the armistice, but in 
the spring of 1919 began that tremendous 
advance which carried prices to their peak in 
July, 1920. 


Commoaity “Ven if Professor Fisher’s pre- 
Prices Becom- diction of a renewed advance in 
ing Stable : . : 

prices is wrong, it now looks as 

if the great historic decline is near the end 
so far as many of the basic commodities are 
concerned. ‘There will still be a vast deal 
of readjustment, and a lengthy and painful 
realignment of prices, in the absolutely neces- 
sary process of getting the different groups 
of producers near the same price level. But 
such basic commodities as cotton, copper, rub- 
ber, leather, and many products of the farm 
are already entirely too low in price as com- 
pared with other commodities and nearly all 
manufactured articles. Indeed, there are 
concrete examples of the stabilizing of many 
prices around the present levels. Of the 
twenty-six representative commodities  se- 
lected by the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, sixteen showed increases in 
May, while four stood still, and only six 
continued to decline in price. Some move- 
ments of this sort are, of course, seasonal 
in character; nor does any well-informed 
person find in such movements alone evidence 
that we are about to enter a new period of 
generally rising prices. Certain commodities 
—like silk, leather, rubber—began their 
downward course much earlier than others 
and went very far; and they naturally 
reached their equilibrium before other com- 
modities that did not begin their decline until 
much later. Oil and steel were the last basic 
commodities to feel the effect of the great 























THE PROCESSION BEFORE THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 
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THE “AQUITANIA” AS AN OIL-BURNING LINER 


(The coal shortage during the war period gave im- 
petus to the movement for substituting oil as fuel for 
ocean steamers, The greater part of the scene above is 
the deck and bridge of an oil-tanker. At the right may 
be seen the side of the giant Aquitania, and across the 
foreground runs the pipe line which feeds fuel oil from 
the tanker into the liner. Contrast this method with the 
laborious and dirty scenes incident to loading coal) 


readjustment, and neither of them yet has 
reached a stable price. 


The uses for petroleum were ex- 
tended so rapidly during the 
world war and following it, 
especially in the substitution of oil for coal 
on ocean-going ships, that it is easy to see 
how the momentum of the huge demand 
should have brought it about that oil was 
one of the last things to feel the slackening 
of demand in the present trade depression 
all over the world. More oil is being pro- 
duced this summer than the world is cur- 
rently consuming, but no one doubts for a 
moment that there will be use for it; and 
the great refineries fortunate enough to pos- 
sess cash or credit are buying crude oil at its 
lower price and storing it away. Nor has 
there been the least let-up in the national 
rivalries for control of the oil-producing 
regions. In this issue of the REvIEW OF 
Reviews Mr. P. W. Wilson makes a clear 
and unprejudiced statement of the world 
situation in regard to oil supplies for the’ fu- 
ture, and quotes some startling facts concern- 
ing the small total available supply of petro- 


Even Oil 
/s ata 
Discount 


leum, so far as the present known fields of 
production are concerned. 


News came early in June that 
the Mexican Government con- 
templated placing so heavy an 
export duty on oil—a new specific duty in 
addition to the regular ad valorem charge— 
that the great English and American compa- 
nies operating in that country would be 
seriously hampered. ‘They are, of course, 
using all their influence to get their home 
governments to make effective protests to 
Mexico. In the United States, however, 
the effort is offset by the counter-protests of 
our own oil producers who have gone to 
Washington to oppose any activities of our 
Government to aid the threatened Mexican 
companies. It is obvious that a heavy ex- 
port duty, if enforced by Mexico, would be 
equivalent to a tariff protecting United 
States production, for the petroleum imports 
of the United States from Mexico are al- 
most unbelievable in the light of our own 
tremendous production. By 1912 the de- 
velopment of the Mexican oil wells had be- 
come highly important and their output natu- 
rally moved to the nearest trade center from 
which it could be put into marketable form, 
and then distributed to consumers. In 
that year we imported 150,000,000 gallons, 
whereas previously the average had been only 
10,000,000. The growth of our oil opera- 
tions in Mexico since 1912 has been astound- 
ing. In 1913 our total imports, which are 
almost entirely from Mexico, jumped to over 
a billion gallons of crude oil; in 1915 the 
amount was 775,000,000; in 1917 the 
billion-gallon line was again passed; in the 
fiscal year 1921 the imports amount to four 
and three-quarter billion gallons, and un- 
doubtedly they will reach five billion gallons 
for the current calendar year. 


The Startling 
Figures of 
Mexican Oil 


To show how predominantly im- 
portant Mexico is in this ques- 
tion of oil, one has to go no far- 
ther than the figures for the current fiscal 
year: in the ten months to May, 4,791,000,- 
000 gallons of crude oil came to us from 
Mexico, and less than half a million from 
all other countries. The oil is brought from 
Mexico in tank steamers, movement by rail 
being almost negligible. About a third of 
the great flow from the South enters the 
Gulf Coast at Galveston, Sabine, and New 
Orleans, while most of the balance goes by 
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water to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. Such petroleum importations will 
amount this year in value to nearly $100,- 
000,000. These remarkable figures of the 
recent sensational development of oil pro- 
duction in Mexico and our use of it will have 
added importance when read in connection 
with Mr, Wilson’s article showing how lim- 
ited the known world-supply is, as compared 
with the rapidly mounting consumption. 


Mr. Lasker Ol June 8 announcement was 

Headsthe made of the appointment of 
Shipping Board yt, Albert D. Lasker, of Chi- 
cago, to be chairman of the Shipping Board. 
Mr. Lasker made his earlier successes as a 
business man in the firm of Lord & Thomas, 
advertising agents. He is an energetic citi- 
zen, able to look facts in the face and to 
act boldly and decisively. If ever there was 
a call for such qualities it comes just now 
from the situation of our suddenly built mer- 
cantile marine fleet. We decided during the 
war that we must have our own vessels in 
order to do a respectable part of our carry- 
ing trade and to supplement our navy in time 
of war. We proceeded to build—of necessity 
expensively, hurriedly, and wastefully—a 
great fleet of vessels, steel and wooden, at a 
cost of about three billion dollars. There is 
no cause for criticism so far: we had to have 
ships and the only way to get them in haste 
was to pay about $200 a ton for them in 
spite of the fact that they could have been 
had for about $50 a ton before the war, 
and in spite of the probability that they 
would soon be replaceable for even less. 


But the crash has come, and the 
wisest and sternest policy of re- 
adjustment will be needed to 
obtain what can be saved out of the present 
situation. More than half of the ships are 
lying idle at the docks, for the ocean tonnage 
to be carried has slumped to a point where 
there is not nearly enough to load the thou- 
sands of vessels built in half a dozen coun- 
tries under the impetus of the great profits 
possible during the war. Furthermore, we 
cannot get our share of what traffic is left, 
because an engineer or an able seaman on 
one of our vessels must be paid nearly twice 
as much as the same man receives on a British 
ship, and much more than twice as much as 
he earns on a Scandinavian or Japanese 
cargo-carrier. Furthermore, the operating 
accounts of our ships are seriously handi- 
capped by the regulations of our Seaman’s 


A Fleet 
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Doldrums 
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ALBERT D. LASKER, OF CHICAGO, NEWLY-APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


(Mr. Lasker is not known as an authority on shipping, 
but he brings to his new task a reputation as one of the 
country’s most successful business organizers) 


Act, prescribing the numbers of officers and 
men, overtime rates, and other matters which 
foreign competitors do not have to deal with. 


Mr. Lasker, then, will have, as 
the new head of the Shipping 
Board, as puzzling and difficult 
a task as any of our public servants, and an 
impossible task unless he is helped by Con- 
gress and public opinion. It is announced 
that the Government will straightway begin 
getting out of the shipping business so far as 
operation is concerned; which is good as far 
as it goes. The big fleet, costing $3,000,- 
000,000, will have its value written down 
to going figures, which are estimated to 
be somewhere between $750,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000. This means that we will 
take a cool loss of something like two billion 
dollars on the construction account alone, 
writing it off as one of the exigencies of war. 
Over and above this loss comes, of course, 
the hundreds of millions now being currently 
lost ‘in the Government ownership and _par- 
tial operation of the fleet. The ships are to 
be sold for what they are now worth to pri- 
vate owners, and these owners are to be 
helped in the opening up of new routes which 


Writing 
Off Two 
Billions 
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promise to be profitable. How, even when 
this is done, our ships can compete with for- 
eign ones paying half the wages, and enjoy- 
ing government aid instead of expensive 
government restrictions and regulations, is 
not at present easy to see.. 


rm It is not that people do not need 
Falling the goods that would be carried 
Exports by the thousands of idle ships in 
the world. They need them sadly ; but those 
that need them most are least able to pay 
for them. The decline in world purchas- 
ing power resulting from the waste, inflation, 
destruction and dislocation of the war has 
affected every country, and now even the 
hitherto prosperous American manufacturer. 
Our exports in April were only $171,000,- 
000 as against $352,000,000 in the same 
month last year. It is only this year that we 
have felt in our foreign trade the world 
weakness; even last January showed an in- 
crease of 24 per cent. But February brought 
‘a decline of 15 per cent., March of 51 per 
cent., and April the same. It is true that 
the quantities of goods have not decreased 
as rapidly as these figures suggest, much of 
the startling loss of foreign trade resulting 
from lower prices. Automobiles, chemicals, 
cotton, and rubber manufactures have suf- 
fered especially in price reductions. It is 
noteworthy that our trade with every part 
of the world has lost ground through low 
purchasing power and renewed competition. 


While these great losses in for- 
eign trade have been mounting 
up, the United States has con- 
tinued to increase its supply of gold through 
importations until now its accumulation is 
beyond anything ever heard of before in this 
or any other country. We have, then, enor- 
mous producing power to give foreigners the 
goods they need so badly, and we have also 
nearly all the surplus money there is to buy 
the goods with. The Government’s report 
on June 1 showed our gold stock to have in- 
creased nearly $400,000,000 since January 1, 
and to have reached the record total of 
$3,175,000,000. No other nation has so 
much as one-fourth of this amount, which is 
about 40 per cent. of all the gold in the 
world. In a sense this gold has been forced 
on us; it is more than we require, and we 
are piling it up, curiously enough, while 
prices are falling and deflation is still under 
way. It is not even being used as a basis 
for increased bank credits. 


railway Out American railroads had in 
y 
Wages January, February and March 
of this year the poorest earning 
record shown in any three months of their 
history. Any prolonged period of such inade- 
quate earnings would mean sure: bankruptcy 
for most of them, and Government ownership 
with the nation heavily taxed to make up 
the deficits. The April earnings reported in 
June were slightly encouraging, though still 
far too small to maintain the lines and pay 
any living wage to the capital that is invested 
in them—much less to attract the new capital 
sorely needed for extensions and improve- 
ments. Nothing can be done to get the rail- 
roads out of their financial plight until wages 
are readjusted. Their unskilled labor is now 
costing them probably 50 per cent. more than 
they could obtain it for if wages were not 
regulated by the Government. Partial relief 
is promised by the action of the Railway 
Labor Board, which has announced, after 
extensive hearings of representatives of the 
roads and of labor, that, beginning July 1, 
a cut in wages averaging about 12 per cent. 
can be made. The unions were, in the 
middle of June, considering this program, 
with various prophecies afloat as to their 
acceptance or rejection, but with the balance 
of opinion in favor of their taking the lower 
scale without a strike. 


nia This 12 per cent. reduction in 
Cut Railway wages is estimated to save be- 
tween $350,000,000 and $400,- 

000,000 per year for the railroads. There 
have been some sharp criticisms of the action 
of the Labor Board in prescribing so small 
a reduction in the face of a much larger 
decrease in the cost of living, and as com- 
pared with the very much larger saving the 
roads could effect if they were free to get 
labor at the lowest price that would draw 
the men. But even if the reduction is too 
small to solve the financial problem and allow 
any general reduction of freight rates, it was 
probably the part of wisdom to move slowly 
in the matter, and treat the employees with 
such consideration that there would be no 
decent excuse whatsoever for a strike. In 
addition to the saving through this wage 
reduction, the roads will have a chance, be- 
ginning July 1, to reduce expenses by a sum 
estimated as high as $300,000,000 through 
the abolition of the so-called “national 
agreements,” which originated in the federal 


control and operation period and which, ‘in 


an ill-advised attempt at standardization of 
wages, produced very wasteful and illogical 
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THE PROGRESS 


The managers of the roads are not 


results. 
altogether optimistic concerning this second 


‘ 


saving, however. In abolishing these “na- 
tional agreements,”’ under the strenuous pro- 
tests of the railroad executives, the Labor 
Board laid down sixteen principles which 
should govern the getting together of indi- 
vidual railroad companies with their em- 
ployees on revised rules and regulations. 
Many railroad executives fear that these gen- 
eral prescriptions of the Government may 
give the unions an opportunity to prevent 
clearing up many illogical and uneconomical 
arrangements that had come into being under 
federal control. 


as Calls are heard from hundreds 
Freight Rates of business interests and different 
geographical sections for a low- 

ering of freight rates. Congress has evi- 
dently been much impressed and is in a 
favorable mood. President Harding has 
considered the matter important enough to 
consult with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the advisability of a general reduc- 
tion of rates. But even if the roads obtain 
all the help that the most optimistic have 
hoped for from the lower wages and new 
rules—some $700,000,000 a year of reduced 
expenses—it is utterly impossible to effect a 
general reduction of freight rates until the 
volume of traffic has regained a substantial 
part of the 30 per cent. it has lost. It is a 
simple matter of arithmetic. The rates can 
be reduced ; but if they are, the roads cannot 
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finance themselves. This does not mean that 
all rates should stand as high as they are. 
No large general horizontal increase of rates 
such as the recent advance can fail to get 
certain rates too high. These should be 
taken up on their merits and brought down 
to where the traffic can bear them. The 
indications are that in spite of the hue and 
cry from all over the country and from 
Congress, the Administration appreciates the 
situation truly and that the Commerce Com- 
mission will pursue the unpopular but neces- 
sary course of studying the merits of each 
proposed rate reduction and treating each 
according to its deserts. Already reductions 
have been ordered on fruits and vegetables 
from the Pacific Coast, which were being 
diverted to the water route through the 
Panama Canal. 


It will be many years before the 
tangle of the accounts of the 
railroads with the Government, 
arising out of the period of war control, will 
be settled to the last dollar. <A particular 
disagreement one hears little of in public, 
but of very great importance to the railroads 
on the one side and to taxpayers on the other, 
is the great body of claims against the Gov- 
ment for undermaintenance of the roads dur- 
ing the period of federal control. They 
were taken over by the nation with the most 
explicit agreement that their roadbeds and 
equipment and plants generally should be 
maintained at the same rate as they had been 
maintained in the test period selected for de- 
termining average annual earnings, to the 
end that they should be finally handed back 
to their private owners in substantially the 
same physical condition they were in when 
the nation took them over for war purposes. 
According to the spokesmen for the railroads, 
the railroad administration did not so main- 
tain the lines, but were satisfied with merely 
spending money for maintenance, during fed- 
eral control, at the same rate as it was spent 
for that purpose during the test period. This, 
the roads point out, is grossly unfair and con- 
trary to the spirit of the contract because of 
the fact that each dollar, in consequence of 
the general rise in prices, bought about only 
half as much maintenance during federal 
control as it purchased in the test period. 
Certainly the roads were not returned to 
their owners in anything like so good physi- 
cal condition, on the average, as they showed 
when the Government began to operate them. 
The claims on this score are said to aggre- 


gate more than $800,000,000. 


Some Huge 
Railroad 
Claims 
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© Harris & Ewing 
THE LATE FRANKLIN K,. LANE 


(Franklin Knight Lane was born July 15, 1864, in Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, but removed to the United States 
in early childhood, He was graduated from the University 
of California in 1886, and later practiced law at San Fran- 
cisco, serving as Corporation Counsel for the city and 
becoming a leader of the Democratic party. He was a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
December, 1905, to March 4, 1913, when he entered 
President Wilson’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior) 


Mr. Lane During his period of service 
aNational as Secretary of the Interior 
Character : 


throughout Mr. Wilson’s first 
Administration and most of the second, 
Franklin K. Lane had gained a steadily in- 
creasing hold upon the confidence and ad- 
miration of the American public. In _ his 
earlier career in California, he had shown 
himself a man of courage and public spirit. 
He had been his party’s candidate for several 
elective offices, including the governorship. 
President Roosevelt called him to Washing- 
ton as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, where he served for a number 
of years. He showed judicial qualities that 
secured the respect of railroad officials, while 
always considering the public interest. His 
experience and training as a lawyer, and his 
services on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, would have entitled him to a high 
place in the judiciary. As Secretary of the 
Interior he had many decisions to make 
which illustrated this judicial quality of mind. 
Few men saw the reconstruction problems of 














© Harris & Ewing 
THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE 


(Edward Douglass White was born in Louisiana 
November 3, 1845, the son of a former Governor. He 
served in the Confederate Army, and began practicing 
law in 1868. He was a member of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana from 1878 to 1891, when he entered the 
United States Senate. Three years later he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme Court, and in 
1910 was made Chief Justice. His successor will be 
the tenth to fill the position) 


America as clearly as did Secretary Lane. 
His gifts as a speaker and writer were un- 
usual, and the play of his imagination was 
often poetical and at times humorous, 


When a great public servant 
dies at his post, it is fitting that 
is memory should be crowned 
with tributes of honor and praise. There 
has been entire accord in the expressions of 
the country upon the career of the late Chief 
Justice Edward Douglass White. The 
President, Secretary Hughes, and leaders in 
Congress aptly characterized the public ser- 
vices of this eminent jurist and noble per- 
sonality. He had served as Senator from 
Louisiana and was appointed to the Supreme 
Court Bench by President Cleveland. He 
was designated as Chief Justice by President 
Taft on the death of Chief Justice Fuller, 
in 1910. It would be hard to find any man 
who more completely than Mr. White could 
measure up to all the requirements of our 
highest judicial office. 


The Late 
Chief Justice 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 15 to June 15, 1921) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


May 16.—The Senate receives a report on the 
oil policy of the Government, signed by Secretary 
Hughes, who transmits the Djambi (Sumatra) 
and Mexican correspondence. 

May 18.—The House passes the Senate’s cable 
landing license bill, upon recommendation of the 
Secretary of State. 

May 20.—In the House, Mr. Moore (Dem., 
Va.). introduces a resolution to change House 
rules covering budget estimates, quorums, and 
notice to members of the bills about to be passed. 

May 24.—The Senate refuses, 45 to 23, to re- 
duce the navy enlistments. from 120,000 to 100,000. 

May 25.—In the Senate, the Borah amendment 
to the Navy bill, calling for a disarmament con- 
ference of leading powers, is passed unanimously, 

The House Interstate Commerce Committee -re- 
ports the Sweet bill for consolidating ex-soldier 
activities of the Government under a “Veterans’ 
Bureau.” 

May 26.—The Senate confirms David W. Blair, 
of North Carolina, as Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner. 

The House passes the $100,000,000 Deficiency 
Appropriation bill, carrying $200,000 for dry law 
enforcement. 

June 1.—In the Senate, the Naval appropriation 
bill is passed, 54 to 17, carrying $494,000,000; 
the measure now goes to the House. 

June 3—The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
favorably reports the peace resolution introduced 
by Mr. Porter (Rep., Penn.). 

The Senate passes the second Deficiency Ap- 
propriation bill of $154,000,000, allowing the 
Shipping Board $111,000,000, of which $61,000,000 
is for construction. 

June 7.—The House, voting 232 to 110, leaves 
its conferecs free to substitute the Porter for the 
Borah peace resolution, and the Navy bill goes 
to conference for settlement of the disarmament 
dispute. 

June 8.—In the Senate, the Army Appropria- 
tions bill is passed, 36 to 32, reducing enlistments 
to 150,000 and carrying $113,000,000 less than last 
year, with a total of $334,000,000; the measure 
goes to conference. 

june 9.—The Senate adopts a resolution call- 
ing for investigation of Admiral Sims’ remarks 
regarding Irish sympathizers in America, in a 
speech at London. 

June .11.—The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee Chairman, Mr. Good (Rep., Iowa), resigns 
to practise law in Chicago. 

June 13.—The House, voting 305 to 61, passes 
the Porter peace resolution; some Democrats make 
vociferous objection, but 49 support the bill. 

June 14. —In the Senate, the House Porter peace 
resolution is disagreed to on motion of Mr. Ledge 
(Rep., Mass.) and sent to conference. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


May 16.—The United States Supreme Court 
decides that increased value of corporation assets 
must be included in profits for tax purposes. . . . 
The ratification clause of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment is upheld. 

Masonry builders at.New York are let off with 
$500 fines, after pleading guilty to conspiracy in 
restraint of trade under a State law. 

May 17.—President- Harding nominates Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, of Massachusetts, as Am- 
bassador to Italy, and Jacob Gould Schurman, of 
New York, as Minister to China. 

President Harding declines to send, federal 
troops to Mingo County, -W. Va., until State 
resources for maintaining order are exhausted; 
Kentucky guardsmen patrol the Tug River 
borderline. 

May 18.—Ex-Governor Sidney J. Catts,. of 
Florida, is indicted in the United States Court 
at Pensacola for negro peonage. 

May 19.—President Harding signs the immi- 
gration restriction law. 

May 20.—The New York housing investigation 
reveals a glass combination controlling a busi- 
ness of $350,000,000 a year, said to have raised 
prices 400 per cent. since 1915. 

New York City police announce 3817 pro- 
hibition-enforcement arrests and confiscation of 
$12,000,000 worth of liquor since April 4, when 
the State enforcement law went into effect. 

The New Jersey Béard of Public Utility Com- 
missioners refuses to grant a 10-cent trolley fare, 
holding to 7 cents, with 1 cent for transfers; study 
is begun to determine a permanent fare. 

Mingo County, W. Va., is put under martial 
law by Governor Morgan; mine unionists ask 
for federal mediation. 

May 23.—President Harding, in a speech at 
New York, suggests a distribution of the Allied 
war debts among the American people in order 
to reduce Government costs. 

May 24.—The New York housing investigation 
reveals 400 per cent. profits on labor in the tile, 
grate, and mantel building industry, under con- 
ditions in restraint of trade. 

May 25.—The housing investigation in New 
York terminates building-trade inquiries owing 
to failure of the courts to impose jail sentences 
on offenders. 

May 26.—The New York housing investigation 
inquires into insurance exchange practices said 
to add $150,000,000 a year to building costs in 
the United States, $30,000,000 in New York State 
alone. 

- President Harding holds the first of a series 
of conferences with American bankers, regarding 
flotation of foreign loans and revival of Ameri- 
can industry and exports, 
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May 27.—President Harding signs the Emerg- 
ency Tariff bill, which goes into effect. 

June 1.—Immigration Commissioner W. W. 
Husband issues figures setting the limits of im- 
migration for 1921 and 1922 under the new law. 

June 2.—The New York housing investigation 
uncovers a practice among building mortgagees 
of exacting 20 to 50 per cent. from borrowers in 
bonuses and commissions. 

Secretary Hoover recommends extension of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s powers to advise 
business where it violates anti-trust laws; the 
departments of Justice and of Commerce are 
investigating price and trade-organization viola- 
tions of such laws. 

June 6—In Chicago judiciary elections of 
twenty judges of the Cook County Circuit Court 
and one judge of the Superior Court, Mayor 
Thompson’s slate is utterly defeated by coalition 
candidates. 

The Federal Supreme Court holds the Arkansas 
road construction law invalid, because of ex- 
cessive taxation. 

June 7.—Secretary Mellon initiates a program 
for distribution of the $7,500,000,000 debt for the 
period between 1923 and 1928 by offering $500,- 
000,000 short-term notes in one- and three-year 
certificates. 

Stock fire insurance companies in New York 
agree to reforms in business practice which are 
expected to save policyholders about $130,000,000 
annually. 

Secretary Mellon urges the House Banking 
Committee to place $50,000,000 at the disposal of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board for the relief of 
agricultural interests. 

June 8.—The Republican National Committee 
changes Southern representation for 1924 by add- 
ing one delegate each for Arkansas and Virginia, 
two each for Florida and Tennessee, and cutting 
the Georgia delegation from 17 to 10, Louisiana 
from 12 to 9, Mississippi from 12 to 4, and Texas 
from 23 to 21; the changes result from reappor- 
tionment of district delegates on the basis of 
votes polled. 

Secretary Denby demands an explanation from 
Admiral Sims of London remarks regarding Irish 
in America. 

President Harding nominates a new Shipping 
Board, headed by Albert D. Lasker, of Illinois, 
and composed of Messrs T. V. O’Connor, George 
E. Chamberlain, Edward C. Plummer, Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, Meyer Lisner, and Admiral 
Benson. 

June 9.—The New York housing investigation 
committee inquires why savings banks do not 
make more building loans; the banks control 
$500,000,000 of loanable deposits. 

June 10.—Roy Haynes, an editor from Hills- 
boro, Ohio, is appointed national prohibition 
commissioner, 

President Harding signs the bill providing for 
a federal budget system. 

June 14.—Gov. Nathan L. Miller, of New 
York, convenes the Appellate Division Court to 
test the constitutionality of bonus bonds which 
failed to receive bank bids. At Buffalo, 
N. Y., the housing investigation unearths 300 per 
cent. increase in brick prices in four years, which 
stopped building in that section. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
May 13.—Lord Reading, Viceroy of India, con- 
fers with Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, In- 
dian Nationalist, at Simla. 


May 16.—In Ireland, thirty-three persons are 
killed over the week-end. 

In Italy, Socialists lose fifty seats in the gen- 
eral elections, Catholics 20; the Constitutional 
Bloc gains, Giolitti’s National Coalition party 
winning 266 seats, Socialists 134, Catholics 102, 
Republicans 8, ex-Premier Nitti’s group 15, Slavs 
6, and Germans 4 in a light vote; 63 voters are 
killed in riots. 

May 18.—Peru declares a moratorium, due to 
severe price declines and inability to export basic 
commodities. 

May 20.—Dr. Alfredo Zayas is inaugurated as 
President of Cuba. 

May 23.—Egyptian Nationalist riots at Alex- 
andria result in 37 deaths and 151 other casual- 
ties; troops and police quiet the disturbance. 

The Portuguese Government resigns after 
strong demonstrations by the military. 

May 24.—North Ireland Parliament elections 
are held in Ulster. 

Premier Briand defends his German policy in 
the French Chamber, striking a new note of 
tolerance in a long speech against Nationalist 
demands. 

May 25.—Sinn Feiners raid and burn the Cus- 
tom House at Dublin, destroying the building 
and its records; more than 100 are captured or 
wounded. 

May 26.—Premier Briand receives a vote of 
confidence from the French Chamber, 403 to 163, 
on his policy of moderation toward Germany. 

May 27.—Vladivostok is taken by anti-Bolshe- 
vist Kappell troops and the imperial flag is flown 
from the public buildings; the new government is 
headed by M. Merkudoff. 

May 28.—In Buenos Aires, Argentina, over 
600 arrests are made of reds and anarchistic labor 
leaders. 

Premier Lenine, of Russia, having won ap- 
proval of his economic reform program from the 
Trade Union and Economic councils, presents a 
plan for unlimited freedom for capitalism to the 
all-Russian conference of the Communist Party. 


May 29.—Salzburg, Austria, in an unrecog- 
nized plebiscite on union with Germany, casts a 
90 per cent. vote in favor of fusion. 


May 31.—British railway and _ transport 
workers withdraw their ban on handling im- 
ported coal. 

May 30.—The Russian Communist Congress 
closes after approving the Lenine program for eco- 
nomic revival; peasants are to pay a tax in kind 
of one-third; codperatives are to be restored and 
extended; the transportation, leather, salt, and 
textile industries are to be kept under state con- 
trol; and small traders and manufacturers are 
to be encouraged. 

June 3.—Crown forces in Ireland suffer dur- 
ing the week casualties from ambush of 30 killed 
and 60 wounded; the British shell factory at 
Dublin is destroyed. 

Lord Byng, of Vimy, is appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, succeeding the Duke of 
Devonshire. 
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June 4.—Premier Lloyd George informs British 
coal miners the Government’s offer of settlement 
in their strike is conditioned upon acceptance by 
them within a fortnight. 

Anti-Bolshevists capture Omsk, Siberia, 2800 
miles from Vladivostok; General Semenoff is pre- 
vented from landing: from Dalny; Japan is re- 
ported transporting General Wrangel’s troops to 
Vladivostok to join the Semenoff and Kappell 
forces. 


June 7.—The Ulster Parliament of North Ire- 


land is formed at Belfast; the 40 Unionist mem- 


bers are sworn in; Sinn Feiners and Nationalists 
refuse to take oath; there are 52 seats in the 
Parliament. 


June 8.—President Obregon, of Mexico, decrees 
an increase of 25 per cent. in export taxes on 
petroleum products, effective July 1. 


June 11.—King Victor, of Italy, opens parlia- 
ment and welcomes representatives from new ter- 
ritories annexed under the peace settlement. 

King Constantine, of Greece, sails from Athens 
for the Smyrna front, to resume, with British 
aid, his campaign against Mustapha Kemal’s 
Turkish Nationalists. 


June 14.—In British Columbia, wartime pro- 
hibition ends and a new régime of Government 
liquor control is inaugurated by which drink 
may be purchased under official seal on permits 
costing fifty cents for two quarts of liquor or 
twelve quarts of beer, limited to ten permits a 
year. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


May 18.—Secretary Hughes rejects as a mat- 
ter solely for European concern Poland’s request 
that the United States support her in the Upper 
Silesian dispute. 

Lloyd George, British: Premier, rebukes French 
newspapers for abusing the Allies, and _ says, 
“the fate of Upper Silesia must be decided by the 
Supreme Council, and not by Korfanty.” 


May 19.—Ambassador Harvey outlines in a 
speech at London the American position on the 
League, saying the present Government will have 
nothing to do with it. 

The Chinese Government at Shanghai pub- 
lishes its protest to Great Britain over a renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which expires in 
July, and requests participation in the confer- 
ences for revision of the agreement, so far as it 
concerns China. 


May 23.—George F. Summerlin, American 
chargé, starts for Mexico City to confer with 
President Obregon regarding American recog- 
nition. 


May 24.—Secretary of the Navy Denby an- 
ncunces the appointment of Rear Admiral Samuel 
Sherburne Robison as Military Governor of Santo 
Domingo to relieve Admiral Thomas Snowden; 
withdrawal is announced, to take effect as soon as 
practicable. 

May 26.—At Leipsic, Germany, a sergeant is 
convicted of war crimes and sentenced to ten 
months’ imprisonment. 

May 27.—British troops drawn from the Rhine 
arrive at Oppeln, Silesia, to keep peace, equipped 
with tanks and airplanes. 


May 29.—Germany delivers the equivalent of 


$40,000,000 gold marks in twenty, three-months’ 
treasury notes to the Reparations Commission, 
thus completing the initial payment of 1,000,- 
000,000 marks. 


May 30.—Poles and Germans fight at Beuthen, 
Silesia, and 400 are killed or wounded. 

At Leipsic, Capt. Emil Miiller is convicted of 
cruelty to war prisoners and is sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

The League Finance Commission decides at 
London that Austria cay be rehabilitated if other 
nations will help by postponing claims for twenty 
years and giving priority to loans made within 
the next five years. 


May 31.—It is learned that President Harding 
has instructed Ambassador Harvey to make in- 
formal inquiries regarding international naval 
disarmament conference prospects and views 
among the Allied Powers. Japanese Prince 
Hirohito is received at Paris with royal honors. 

June 1.—President Alessandri proposes to the 
Chilean Congress that a plebiscite be held in the 
Tacna-Arica region to determine whether the 
territory shall remain under Chile or go to Peru. 


June 2.—Salomon Teilirian is acquitted of the 
charge of the murder of Talaat Pasha, by a 
Berlin court; confirmation is given by German 
officers of Turkish cruelties to the Armenian 
race. 


June 4.—At Leipsic, the German submarine 
commander who sank the British hospital ship 
Dover Castle is acquitted because, though he ad- 
mits the act, he pleads obedience to orders. 

The Reparations Commission officially recog- 
nizes the right of the United States to 600,000 
tons of German ships seized; they are deducted 
from the German statement of 4;500,000 claimed 
surrendered, as are also the 1,800,000 tons seized 
in Allied ports. 


June 7.—Secretary Hughes states that Ameri- 
can recognition will not be given to Mexico until 
it is willing to bind itself “to the discharge of 
primary international obligations.” 

President Harding receives Seftor Don Mar- 
cisco Garay, Panaman Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, who protests against the Panama-Costa 
Rica boundary award. 

Allied troops in Upper Silesia complete the 
formation of a neutral zone, the British fronting 
the Germans, the French the Poles; the bel- 
ligerents will be allowed to cool off. 


June 10.—The Far Eastern Republic’s represen- 
tative at Peking hands identic notes to the 
diplomatic corps, protesting against Japan’s in- 
terference in Siberian affairs and reiterating that 
Japan has furnished Kappell troops with arms. 


June 12.—Belgium replaces Germany as pro- 
tector of the Duchy of Luxembourg, which 
consolidates its railways, abolishes customs for- 
malities, and adopts Belgian money. 


June 12—The American Red Cross ends its 
China Famine Relief by turning over to the 
Chinese Government at Yucheng-Sang, Shantung, 
400 miles of roadway built under its auspices. 


June 14.—Winston Churchill lays a plan before 
the House of Commons for an Arab State in 
Mesopotamia; Zionist Palestine is to be main- 
tained (7000 Jews have entered under the 
scheme) ; Kurdistan garrisons will remain. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

May 19.—Mme. Marie Curie is presented with 
the gold medal of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences at New York. 

The ship Eclipse, the first electrically-propelled 
American built vessel, returns from a 26,500-mile 
voyage and reports excellent results with the new 
equipment; twelve other vessels are receiving the 
same power installation. 

May 20.—At Albany, N. Y., 
quell street-car strike riots. 

The American Federation of Labor reports 
1,325,061 persons out of work in 210 cities—a 
slight decrease of unemployment compared with 
April 1. 

May 26.—The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports property losses by fire in the 
United States during 1920 as approximately half 
a million dollars, of which 80 per cent. was 
insured. 

May 27.—Foreign exchange figures fluctuate 
erratically; sterling drops to $3.86, francs to 
8.1514 cents, lire to 5.18, and marks to 1.57%. 

May 28.—Farmers’ organizations unite to form 
a $100,000,000 Farmers’ Finance Corporation 
under the laws of the State of Delaware. 


May 29.—At Morgantown, Md., an army am- 
bulance airplane crashes with seven occupants, 
who are killed, in the worst accident in the his- 
tory of aviation; the plane was caught in a 
violent wind and electrical storm. 

May 31.—The United States Railway Labor 
Board reduces railwaymen’s wages an average of 
12 per cent., making an estimated saving of 
$400,000,000 a year to the roads, effective July 1. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok establishes an annual 
prize of $10,000 for the public-spirited citizen who 
does the most for the progress of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

June 1.—The 30,000 Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers at New York, who have been on strike 
since December 2, return to work on a 15 per 
cent. wage reduction basis. 

At Tulsa, Okla., 25 whites and 60 negroes are 
killed in a race riot involving 3000 armed men; 
the city is placed under martial law. 

June 4.—Large sections of the city of Pueblo, 
Col., are ruined by bursting dams, resulting from 
cloudbursts that flood the Arkansas and Fountain 
Rivers. 

The Carnegie Corporation adds $17,462,000 to 
the funds of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, con- 
ditioned upon their raising $4,200,000 from out- 
side sources. 

June 5.—Construction plans for accommodation 
of 13,000 families in New York City are reported 
filed to date, as a result of an ordinance passed 
through the efforts of Borough President Cur- 
ran, which frees new buildings costing less than 
$5000 a family, from taxes for ten years if built 
in 1921 and 1922. 

June 6—The International Paper Company 
cuts its newsprint price for the quarter to 434 
cents per pound from 5¥4 cents last quarter. 

June 13.—Ship workers agree to terms formu- 
lated after conference with the Shipping Board; 
wages are reduced 15 per cent. 

June 13.—The American Federation of Labor 


State troopers 


holds its forty-first annual convention at Den- 
ver, Col. 

Bankers agree to pool $25,000,000 from the East 
and $25,000,000 from the Middle West to finance 
cattlemen under long-term credits. 

June 14.—The American Legion executive com- 
mittee at Indianapolis elects John G. Emery, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. as its new commander. 


OBITUARY 
May 16.—Lt.-Col. Charles C. Pierce, head of 
American War Memorials Commission. . 


Thomas Benton Catron, former United States 
Senator from New Mexico. 

May 17.—Dr. Edward Bennett Rosa, chief 
physicist of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 60. William Wesley Canada, ex- 
Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 72. 

May 18.—Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior in the Wilson Cabinet, 56. 

May 19.—Edward Douglass White, Chief Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 76. 

May 20.—Justice Ashley Mulgrave Gould, of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court, 62. 

May 22.—Major Hallett Alsop Borrows, Rough 
Rider veteran, 58. 

May 25.—Col. Thomas Curtis Clarke, noted 
coal and coke engineer, 48. Right Rev. 
Matthew Harkins, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Providence, 75. 

May 26.—Rear Admiral Augustus Francis 
Fechteler, U. S. N., commandant of the Fifth. 
Naval District, 64. 

May 29.—Brig.-Gen. Horace Porter, last sur- 
vivor of General Grant’s Staff, ex-Ambassador 
to France, 84. . . . A. G. Batchelder, formerly 
editor of Motor, 48.... Abbott Thayer, artist 
and camouflage expert, 72. 

June 1.—Charles Pickering Bowditch, archeo- 
logist, of Boston, 79. 

June 2.—Rev. Phebe Ann Hanaford, first 
woman minister ordained in New England, fourth 
in the world, 92. 

June 3.—Dr. 
hydrotherapy, 71. 

June 5.—Laura Bromwell, foremost aviatrix 
of America, 23. 

June 6.—James A. Bradley, who founded beach 
resorts of Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and Brad- 
ley Beach, N. J., 91. : 

June 7.—Alvin Tobias Hert, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Kentucky, 57. . . - 
William Brown Cogswell, inventor of the Solvay 
process of making ammonia soda, 87. 

June 9.—Col. Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., 
national commander of the American Legion, 
47. ... John Golden, president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, 58. . . Dr. Luis 
Maria Drago, noted jurist of Argentina, 63. 

June 10.—Dr. James Bruton Gambrell, a for- 
mer president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 80. 

June 12.—Murphy James Foster, ex-Governor 
of Louisiana and former Senator, 72. 

June 13.—Henry Clay Ide, ex-Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines and Minister to Spain 
under Taft, 76. . . . Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez, 
ex-President of Cuba, 65. 


Simon Baruch, authority on 
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WORLD PEACE AND BUSINESS 
IN CARTOONS 





THE WELCOME SUNSHINE 
From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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THE BELATED GUEST FROM AMERICA 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
































SITTING ON THE SENATE “BITTER-ENDERS” 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 





THE ADMINISTRATION EXPLODES THE BALLOONS 
OF THE SENATE IRRECONCILABLES 
From the Evening Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 
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“EVERYTHING DEPENDS ON YOU, SAM!” 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


HE fact that Uncle Sam has once more 
taken his seat at the international council 
table—though not as a participant in settling 
controversies with which he has no real con- 
cern—has seemed to produce a widespread 
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‘THAT'S A NICE BOY GEORGE. 
JUST SIT IN WITH HER AND 
HELP HER WITH SOME OF HER, 
PROBLEMS — 
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“THE WOMAN HATER” 


PRESIDENT HarpinG (to our new Ambassador at Lon- 
don): ‘“That’s a good boy, George; just sit in with her 
and help her with some of her problems.” 

From the Tribune © (New York) 


feeling of optimism after a protracted period 
of gloom. ‘There are still many questions 
awaiting settlement; and American opinion 
as reflected in these cartoons shows a desire 
to be of service to the rest of the world. 
































THE CHAPERON (MISS COLUMBIA) AND THE NEGLECTED LEAGUE NOW WE ARE THE “BIG 5” AGAIN! 


From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 


From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
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Wal ii) HH 
DISARMAMENT 
SENATE AND HOUSE: “THIS WAY, MADAM!” “What are you doing there?” 
From the World (New York) “We are sharpening our unsheathed swords against 
militarism.” 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


















CONGRESS LETS NOT THE LEFT HAND KNOW 
WHAT THE RIGHT HAND DOETH 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


HAVING SCRAPPED THE ENGINE! 





[How can there be a foreign policy, the cartoonist 
implies, with the Versailles Treaty scrapped?] 


From the Evening World © (New York) 





























UNCLE SAM, AS “THE THINKER” “HELP YOU WITH YOUR LUGGAGE, SIR?” 
From La Victoire (Paris, France) From the Times (New York) 




































JOHN BULL’S WORLD PEACE PROPAGANDA PROGRESSES 
(“We'll all go together.’’) 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 


Hand in hand with the topic of world 
peace is that of disarmament. ‘The move- 
ment for limitation of some sort is nation- 
wide and even worldwide. Americans are 
prone to think of their country as leader in 
this movement, but the Montreal Star puts 
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CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIGHT 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
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WHY NOT USE THE STEAM SHOVEL? 
From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 


[Mr. Porter, in the House, and Mr. Borah, in the 
Senate, are seeking to reduce military costs through a 
disarmament agreement or a ‘‘naval holiday’’] 


John Bull forward as the moving spirit. 
Naturally, the huge sums required for mod- 
ern navies play no small part in forming 
opinions of business men and laboring men in 
this period of depression. Thus appropria- 
tion bills figure largely in the discussions. 














THE SENATE REDUCES HIS RATIONS! 
From the World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) 
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ABOUT TIME CONGRESS THREW THE LIFE-PRESERVER 
From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.) 
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A NEW KING, OIL, COMES TO TAKE THE THRONE 
SO LONG HELD BY KING COAL 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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“THE STORM IS OVER” 
By Hanny, in the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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THE LAW OF ECONOMIC GRAVITATION 


[This Canadian cartoonist implies that the 
only safe way to return to normal business 

















conditions is for Wages and Prices to come 
down together] WELL CULTIVATED !—_Now FOR SUNSHINE 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
July—3 
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: J OUT OF PROPORTION 
LOOKS AS THOUGH UNCLE SAM WOULD HAVE TO HELP From the Evening Mail (New York) 
From the Telegram (Portland, Ore.) 
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IT’S QUIETING DOWN THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY PAINTS A 


By Morris, in the Spokesman Review CHEERFUL PICTURE 
(Spokane, Wash.) From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


{The railroad company’s money pays for buying, building, and maintaining a right-of-way. But the taxpayer’s 
money pays for the roads which the railroad’s competitors use] 

















HOW TO AVOID STRIKES 


Conciliate if Possible; Legalize Arbitration Findings 
BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


(Secretary of Labor) 


T has always seemed to me the saddest 
fact in life that human labor, the work 
of human hands, should be subject to the 
laws of the market. Yet it must be so. The 
value of work and the product of work must 
rise and fall together. When that value had 
shrunk, within recent weeks, it was seen that 
wages had to come down. 

The industrial adjustment now in progress 
follows an orgy of extravagance which makes 
harder to bear the hardships which all must 
endure. We cannot hope to avoid a certain 
amount of suffering all along the line as the 
process of lowering costs works itself out. 
We have been demanding an adjustment on 
the part of others, ignoring the contribution 
which each of us must make before normal 
conditions can be restored. ‘The way back 
to prosperity is to work back. We must 
think of what we give for what we get. 

It has taken times of strain and distrac- 
tion, such as we have now, for employer and 
employee to learn that their interests are the 
same and that the path of prosperity is the 
path of fellowship. The factory is useless 
without its hands. And the hands have no 
work when no one is there to employ them. 
The two together prosper only as the em- 
ployer is fair to his men, and as the men 
give an honest day’s work for a living wage. 
But above all that, their temper must be 
right toward each other. 

We have a somewhat distorted conception 
of present-day conditions resulting in part 
from the prominence given to industrial dis- 
turbances. We are inclined to be unmindful 
of the millions of workers steadily carrying 
on in perfect harmony with their employers, 
and forgetful of the half million men who, 
for one reason or another, at all times, are 
out of work. 

Last year approximately two million 
workers participated in more than three 
thousand strikes, which continued an average 
of thirty-eight days—one worker in every ten 
a striker. 


This disturbed condition of affairs in 
American industry would seem to justify 
some governmental legislation that would 
minimize the enormous losses resulting from 
strikes. While every American has the right 
to quit his employment, it is most unfor- 
tunate that misunderstandings should become 
so common in our industrial life. It is to be 
hoped that something can be done to diminish 
such losses and attendant suffering. 

While I do not believe it feasible to pass 
laws against employers and employees resort- 
ing to such tactics, I believe there should be 
laws to make all parties to industrial disputes 
try to get together before the public is sub- 
jected to the disastrous effects of these indus- 
trial crises. 

Impartial commissions for voluntary medi- 
ation, conciliation and arbitration are to-day 
our only recourse. The Secretary of Labor 
has been authorized by Congress to act as a 
mediator and to appoint commissioners of 
conciliation in labor disputes whenever in his 
judgment the interest of industrial peace may 
require it to be done. 

The Department has succeeded in making 
satisfactory settlement in three thousand of 
the four thousand disputes that have come 
before the Secretary for adjustment, disputes 
in which more than three million workers 
were directly affected, and as many more in- 
directly concerned. 

The basis for conciliation and the prin- 
ciple that must be followed in all conciliatory 
effort was suggested by President Harding 
when he said: 


The human element comes first, and I want 
the employers in industry to understand the aspi- 
rations, the convictions, the yearnings of the mil- 
lions of American wage-earners, and I want the 
wage-earners to understand the problems, the 
anxieties, the obligations of management and 
capital, and all of them must understand their 
relationship to the people and their obligation to 
the republic. Out of this understanding will come 
the unanimous committal to economic justice, and 
in economic justice lies that social justice which 
is the highest essential to human happiness. 
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In creating the Department of Labor, the 
American people through their Congress 
charged the Secretary of Labor “to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment.” This is a big task since practically 
the whole people are wage-earners. 

Differences between the employer and the 
employee are bound to arise. From the days 
of the Pharaohs down through the centuries 
history records the constant recurrence of 
disputes between the employer and employed. 
With the development of industry have come 
large and powerful organizations of em- 
ployers and employees—have come strikes 
and lockouts as means of enforcing the ob- 
servance of their respective rights as they 
have seen them. With the growth of organi- 
zation the losses have increased. 

To avoid such losses, if at all possible, or 
if they occur to attempt a speedy settlement, 
the Department seeks to effect conciliation by 
getting the parties together for the purpose 
of clarifying and modifying demands in such 
a way as to give to each an insight into the 
individual problem confronting the other, as 
the President has suggested. 

With authority conferred by the Congress, 
there has been built up within the Depart- 
ment of Labor a Division of Conciliation 
with a score or more of Commissioners— 
industrial peacemakers. In addition to this 
group, the Department has temporarily, at 
various times, utilized the services of many 
men who have been called in to contribute 
of their time and experience in the adjust- 
ment of industrial conflicts. 

In the early history of the Department, 
the conciliatory service of the Department 
was not enlisted until, in 70 per cent. of the 
cases, a strike had been called. Now condi- 
tions are reversed and only 30 per cent. of 
the cases have reached the strike stage. It is 
easier to harmonize conflicting viewpoints 
before a stoppage of work occurs than it is 
to start the wheels going again. 

No set rules have been established to gov- 
ern the conciliators in their work. Never 
are the elements entering into a trade dispute 
exactly the same. The commissioner is com- 
pelled to meet each situation in the manner 
best calculated to bring the contending par- 
ties together. He must discover a common 
ground for agreement which the interested 
parties in the heat of controversy or eager- 
ness to secure advantage have overlooked. 


If the commissioner can get the employer 
and employee to sit down at the council table 
and thrash out their differences, the battle 
is more than half won. The mere getting 
together in council indicates they have con- 
fidence, one in the other. It shows a desire 
to give and take, to negotiate peace on a basis 
acceptable to both. It affords opportunity to 
lay before each the individual problems con- 
fronting the other, and only with this full 
understanding of the whole problem can a 
lasting industrial peace be effected. 

The accumulated experience and knowl- 
edge gained by the conciliator have generally 
enabled him quickly to gauge the situation 
and by adroitly leading the discussion, with 
here and there a suggestion which appealed 
to the good judgment of the contending par- 
ties, a settlement may be reached. However, 
it calls for diplomacy of the highest order. 

As industry was conducted in early days, 
the employer could call each of his workers 
by name and a spirit of friendly coéperation 
existed between them. This has all changed. 
It was then a personal management with 
close association and understanding existing 
between the employer and the employed. 
With the growth of industry and the de- 
velopment of large plants employing thou- 
sands of workmen, the salutary effect of 
friendly contact has been lost. The change 
has also presented new problems, among them 
controversies over open and closed shops, 
shop committees, collective bargaining, and 
many others unknown to our grandfathers. 

If in the treatment of these many con- 
troversies conciliatory efforts fail, there is 
nothing left but to submit to arbitration, if 
a shutdown of the industry is to be avoided. 
Then each party has a day in court. 

The weakness in present arbitration pro- 
ceedings is that there are no means supplied 
for enforcing the decisions of the arbitrators. 
For the protection of both parties, as well 
as the public, some such provision should be 
made. When the parties agree to abide by 
arbitration, it is essential that both parties 
live up to the stipulated terms. To-day, 
public opinion is the only power that compels 
compliance with the terms. 

No matter what method of adjustment 
may have been used, the essential element in 
all such settlements is good faith—confidence 
of each in the other, and, if an outsider serves 
as arbitrator or mediator, in the impartiality 
of the tribunal. The aim must not be merely 
the temporary cessation of hostilities, as an 
armistice, but a peace which will be. the basis 
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THE CRISIS 


for lasting harmony between the employer 
and employee. 

An incident which occurred years ago at 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, illustrates the psy- 
chology back of misunderstandings in indus- 
try, as well as conciliatory measures, 

A strike was on at one of the shops and 
the employers and the workmen refused to 
speak to each other, because they did not 
trust each other. And they did not trust 
each other because they did not know each 
other. It is easy to distrust the man whom 
you don’t know, and it is hard to hate a 
man after you have really become acquainted. 

Fortunately, one of the officials, W. T. 
Graham, now of New York, believed that 
a man was a man, no matter what his job 
might be. He also believed in the funda- 
mental honesty and sense of justice and fair 
play in all men. 

Graham knew most of the men by their 
first names. He liked the men and they 
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liked him, because they knew him. So he 
went out one morning and said to the strikers 
on picket duty: 

“Boys, let’s have a game of ball.” 

He called out some of the office men, and 
one grouchy old director glowered at the 
workmen, and they glowered back at him. 
They looked mad because the director looked 
mad. 

“You fellows make me tired,” said 
Graham, laughing. ‘You remind me of wild 
animals rather than human beings.” 

Everybody laughed and the ball game 
started. When the game started the strike 
ended, The strike was over because em- 
ployers and workmen were together. The 
details were not decided that afternoon—in 
fact, they were not mentioned. But when 
morning came, the atmosphere had cleared, 
and when Graham suggested they get to- 
gether and thrash out their problem, all 
differences disappeared. 





THE CRISIS IN OIL 


BY P. W. 


OW has the oil-crisis arisen? To the 

United States, the production, refine- 
ment and distribution of oil is a source of 
wealth, of national security and of legitimate 
pride. To strike oil, as Moses struck the 
Rock of Horeb, is an American phrase, and 
it was in the United States that men first 
appreciated the infinite possibilities of rock- 
oil or, as it is translated, petroleum, flowing 
from the earth, plentiful as water. Within a 
brief period of sixty years, American citizens 
have developed their oilfields, first in the 
Eastern, then in the Western States, not only 
drilling the wells, but analyzing and refining 
the product, utilizing every fractional ingre- 
dient, distributing it by train, tanker and 
pipe-line, and instituting a complete revolu- 
tion in many other industries. This breath- 
less exploitation of liquid fuel was attended 
naturally by rough and ready scrambles 
among the pioneers and by some criticism of 
the great corporations that emerged. In 
the reduction of chaos to order, some unfair 
things were done, but the net result of the 
whole process is that an annual output of 
377,000,000 barrels of 42 gallons content 
has been secured, or nearly 70 per cent. of 


the world total. Out of 7,500,000,000 


WILSON 


barrels of oil produced in the world since 
1857, no less than 4,500,000,000 came from 
the United States. It is one of the most 
amazing of industrial achievements. 

It is, however, at the very zenith of their 
success that the American oil-magnates have 
to face an uncertain future. The “gusher” 
enjoys a rich but a brief life. Oil statistics 
are not always exact, but in 1916 it was 
officially estimated by the Department of 
the Interior at Washington that of known 
oil in the country, 32 per cent. had been 
exhausted, or roughly one-third. There re- 
mained, it was estimated, about 7,500,000,- 
000 barrels to be drawn. The output is 
rapidly increasing. In 1910 it was 209,- 
500,000 barrels. In 1916 it had risen to 
300,000,000. In 1919 it was 377,000,000. 
At this figure there remains in the oilfields 
of the United States about twenty years’ 
supply. But in 1920 the production per 
diem rose from 1,096,000 barrels in January 
to 1,300,000 barrels in December; and if the 
output still grows apace, and no new re- 
sources within the Union are discovered, the 
yielding period of the oilfields must be taken 
as only fifteen years. We are confronted by 
the staggering idea that within our lifetime 
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the fabulous resources of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Oklahoma, Texas, California, 
and other States will be exhausted. 

How to meet such a situation is thus an 
urgent problem. Doubtless it is true that 
much oil is wasted, especially on high-power 
automobiles, used only for pleasure. Of oil- 
driven vehicles, the United States has now 
nearly 8,000,000 of all kinds. In a year 
they consume more than 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. They are many times more 
in number than the automobiles of all other 
nations put together. But it is ridiculous to 
suppose that with Henry Ford just complet- 
ing his five-millionth “‘flivver,”’ and with 
most Americans regarding the car as an Arab 
regards his steed, we shall see any substan- 
tial saving of petroleum on the Lincoln and 
Roosevelt Highways. Indeed, one reason 
why railroad receipts are stationary is the use 
of oil-driven transport for short hauls. 
Similarly, the motor-bus and jitney are 
strong competitors in many places of the 
electric car. 

The war has shown that you can ration 
most things, when necessity arises, including 
oil. But if joy-riding were thus restricted, 
there would continue to be ever increasing 
demands for petroleum in other directions. 
Railroads themselves in the United States 
consume about 45,000,000 barrels every year 
on oil-driven locomotives, of which there 
are some on certain British lines. Then 
there is the use of oil for power in factories, 
greatly stimulated over Britain by the coal 
strike. The entire traffic of the air, whether 
by planes or dirigibles, must be dependent 
upon oil-engines. So also with submersible 
warships. Indeed, with surface vessels, 
whether naval or mercantile, oil is now as a 
rule the most economical fuel. Half the new 
marine of the United States is so constructed 
for oil use. This Marine*and the American 
Navy consumed in twelve months as much 
oil as did the railroads. As trade revives, 
we may take it for granted that demands 
for oil everywhere will become greater and 
that we shall never return to the days— 
the early days of the oil boom—when there 
was more of the crude on the market than 
the market could absorb. On ships, to take 
one instance, the convenience of using oil in 
preference to coal is seen at once. There is 
cleanliness. Loading and firing are mechan- 
ical and much expensive labor is saved. 

Command of oil thus represents a real 
international empire, and all over the world, 
while alert governments watch what is going 


on, prospectors are examining new fields, and 
eager interests are capturing concessions. For 
the year 1918, the world production in 
barrels was given as follows: 


NOmatee! “StakeGi sg ocectis kid e seete eee 355,928,000 
CR Fists cakes ocnecrarsmeep a eenre 63,828,000 
ee ig Lushan Gat 40,456,000 
Dutch east INGIeS oi. koe ke cee 13,285,000 
GUNA gsc: cite ae Wisidl als CenTO OORT 8,730,000 
MEREML «Ae Son arcane 2A Man. b eet | io elas ore 8,000,000 
RUCMAIG orca vic chinsiosspevessch einai acaraeepeteleee 7,200,000 
EC RRA aN Resa 5,592,000 
ROE fog ensvayare alee ovals oar ee areal hater acs 2,536,000 
Japan and POrmnosa. <0): i00654 08's 2,449,000 
ONSTAR re ater er 2,082,000 
PR PIE ee oiaicke orate ash ctu ores aes ores 2,080,000 
PRE OHEENO) 5 5755/5555 celles ea ob ale Clee sie 1,321,000 
WGOTMONY? iss hacia as we slsenae emesleears 711,000 
Oe ee a OP, PAUSES Ove Ere 305,000 
WENOZHEIA: os cic otieeduccticeh sees 190,000 
CBN Ya ose essve satin) c ahatelotave, bias at eretreieate 36,000 


514,729,000 


It is on figures like these that Britain 
claims an oil output which, with Persia, 
amounts to only 20,000,000 gallons, under 
her own sovereignty or political influence— 
that is, about 4 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction. As matters stand to-day, this is a 
mathematical fact. But Americans contend 
that the case may wear a very different com- 
plexion ten or twenty years hence, when 
their country’s domestic supplies are ap- 
proaching depletion. 

The first thing to recognize in this situa- 
tion is that it affects not two nations which 
happen to speak English but all nations. 
France has at present no oil of her own and 
Italy practically none. An equitable arrange- 
ment over raw materials like oil, which are 
available only in certain areas but are needed 
everywhere, is of international importance. 

Secondly, we should bear in mind that 
during the considerable period in which the 
United States has been supreme in the oil 
industry, there have been no complaints of 
substance against her distribution of sup- 
plies. In every industry there are grievances 
over prices and qualities; as an instance, one 
might mention the various attacks upon low- 
flash oil. These were heard at one time in 
London, but not only in London. Vigilance 
was also exercised in New York. It was 
not because the oil was American but because 
it was a commodity of variable composition 
that inspection was needed. Just as milk 
may be better or worse, so may parafin. Nor 
is it suggested that before the war the oil 
industry of the United States boycotted any 
market. On the contrary, the complaint was 
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rather that markets were captured and mo- 
nopolized. American distributors had their 
fleets of tankers carrying the product every- 
where and it was sold wherever a sale would 
yield a profit. The so-called “octopus” had 
its tentacles in Germany, Britain—and every 
available country. The question is, there- 
fore, whether in the future we have reason to 
fear a new policy whereby one nation or 
group of nations will withhold oil from those 
who have it not, against the normal forces 
of supply and demand. If this contingency 
is to be anticipated, what are the safeguards 
to be adopted against it? 

For the present year the demand for 
petroleum throughout the world is estimated 
at 700,000,000 barrels. Of these, 565,000,- 
000 barrels will be consumed by the United 
States alone, or 220 gallons per capita, com- 
pared with 14 gallons on the average for the 
rest of the world. Every American thus 
uses fifteen times as much oil in time of peace 
as citizens of other countries use. The 
American production is put at 445,000,000 
barrels and the United States will thus have 
to import 120,000,000 barrels, chiefly from 
Mexico. The United States is thus begin- 
ning to be dependent upon the world market. 

That market is controlled broadly by two 
main groups of interests—sometimes de- 
scribed as American and British but more 
accurately to be labelled “Standard” and 
“Shell.” On both sides there are infinite 
ramifications of investment and control. ‘On 
both sides the shares are widely distributed 
among holders who need not belong to any 
particular country and are quoted on stock 
exchanges where dealings are international. 
On both sides the great game is played as 
skilfully as chess, and it is played all over 
the world. On the whole, it is a game played 
in the interest of the public. It promotes the 
essential output of oil and oil products. But 
the game includes politics and propaganda 
and at times has its dangers of which public 
opinion should be aware. 

Take the case of France. Before the war, 
there was in France a cartel of ten distrib- 
uting oil companies which dealt with “the 
Standard.” In 1917 this arrangement was 
rudely interrupted by submarines and by 
huge American demands for “the Standard’s” 
output. France therefore turned to the other 
great market. The position today is that 
the cartel of distributors continues in being 
and will doubtless serve as the instrument 
for what looks like a virtual government 
monopoly of sale. But where is the oil to 





be obtained? At the moment, France has 
not looked for oil in her own possessions. 
The search will, however, begin at once and 
when oil is struck, which of the great expert 
groups, if either, will be called in as conces- 
sionaires? Last year an agreement between 
Britain and France was reached at San Remo 
whereby the oil of the Near East was shared 
between these countries. At once the United 
States protested and urged that in fields like 
Mesopotamia there must be an open rivalry 
among exploiting groups. The _ British, 
through Lord Curzon, answered that their 
concessions antedated the war and, like ‘‘the 
Standard’s” similar oil rights in Palestine, 
had been obtained from the Sultan. Here 
the Turks came in with a suggestion that the 
pre-war concessions may only have been in- 
formal correspondence—in any event, if 
there could be a loan to Turkey by the 
United States of $100,000,000 a year for 
each of three years, Turkey would turn out 
the English, pacify Mesopotamia and secure 
the oil of Mosul as desired! 

In Trinidad, a British possession, it is as- 
serted that Americans are admitted to con- 
trol of oilfields and while Canada has re- 
cently insisted that her own resources be 
developed by her own citizens, this does not 
exclude from such enterprise the employ- 
ment of American capital. Americans on 
their side point out that British capital is 
employed in the oilfields of the United 
States, and both nations are reserving cer- 
tain output for their respective navies. The 
American reservation lies within her own 
territory, for instance, California, and the 
British consists of the pre-war agreement 
between the Government in London and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. This corpora- 
tion recently declared a profit of £3,577,000 
and as illustrating how these concerns weave 
a network of links with all markets, one may 
mention that the Anglo-Persian has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Scottish Amer- 
ican Oil and Transport Company, with the 
Commonwealth (of Australia) Oil Refiner- 
ies, Ltd., in which the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment invests half of the capital, £500,- 
000, with a new French company capitalized 
at 100,000,000 francs, with the British Oil 
Bunkering Company with a capital of 
£1,200,000 and with the Tanker Insurance 
Company, Limited. 

What I have called “the Shell” is, of 
course, the Royal Dutch-Shell Company of 
which the genius is Mr. E. A. Didering of 
Holland. This remarkable man works with 
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the Rothschilds of Paris and the Samuels of 
London. The announced capital of his com- 
panies in the United States is $107,000,000. 
Wherever there is oil, he is alert, just as 
Lord Cowdray has been alert in Mexico. 
The question is how far these groups have 
secured in advance by commercial or dollar 
diplomacy enormous fields in many coun- 
tries, not yet developed, so excluding the 
future enterprise of the United States. The 
anticipation of geology appears to be that the 
oil resources of the world are as yet un- 
tapped and that long before we are driven 
to utilize deposits of shale, new fields will 
have been discovered. But in the meantime 
the fight goes on. The British remark that 
they are not made welcome as oil prospectors 
in Haiti and the Philippines. From the 
Tinoco Government in Costa Rica, more- 
over, they obtained the Amory concession. 
But the validity of this concession is denied 
at Washington on the ground that neither 
Britain nor the United States recognized 
the Tinoco Government. In Colombia there 
were other alleged British concessions. The 
friendship between the United States and 
Colombia is, however, restored by the pay- 
ment of $25,000,000 compensation for Pan- 
ama, hitherto refused by the Senate. In 
Congress, during the debate, oil was men- 
tioned and it will be generally agreed that 
in Colombia the chances of British capital 
have declined. 

Still more complicated is the case of Mex- 
ico. There you have a government chroni- 
cally unstable and open to undue financial 
influence. You have officials, moreover, con- 
trolled by American and by British capital. 
Holding property of this inflammable char- 
acter, both groups have a common interest 
in maintaining law and order, measures for 
which, however, under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, are determinable chiefly at Washing- 
ton. Law and order include respect for the 
original conditions under which foreign 
money was invested in the country and this 
respect is held to be denied under the Con- 
stitution of 1917. Against this Constitution 
all the oil interests protested and the recent 
allegation by Senator Fall is that, despite this 
joint protest, the British group has made 
terms with President Obregon and so se- 
cured unfair advantages. The story is full 
of dramatic interest. Mexico had reserved 
to herself rights over the banks of streams 
-—a strip of ten meters each side—and it was 
found that in the last week of its holding 
office, the Huerta Administration signed 
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away these river rights to “the Shell” groups, 
which thus obtained access to the very heart 
of previously allotted fields. Naturally, there 
has been considerable irritation in other quar- 
ters. The British Government stoutly de- 
nies that it supports or is interested in the 
activities of the companies of which com- 
plaint is made by Americans in Mexico. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Commerce, 
there were twenty-seven companies working 
Mexican oil in the year 1918. Of these, 
seventeen were American, five Spanish- 
Mexican, three Dutch and two British. 
This information does not, however, carry 
us much farther unless we also know the 
output of the companies and how their shares 
are held. 

Finally, we have the big fight now pro- 
ceeding in the Dutch Indies over the oil of 
Sumatra. The “Standard” has approached 
Holland for the right to develop this oil, or 
some of it, but there was “the Shell” also 
in the field and at The Hague, the Dutch 
Parliament has by a vote of 49 to 30 en- 
dorsed the view that the Djambi oilfields 
must be dealt with as a whole and “the 
Standard” bid thus barred out. The Ameri- 
can Government recognizes that foreign com- 
panies as such are excluded but asks that in 
the Dutch companies which obtain conces- 
sions, there should be permitted American as 
well as other foreign—e.g., British—capital. 
In the Dutch Parliament, the matter has 
been hotly debated. Charges of bribery on 
one side and on the other have been flung 
across the floor. The Government has been 
accused of holding back the note of the 
United States in the interest of “the Shell” 
and the contents of the note were apparently 
disclosed to the public in Holland by un- 
official cables. The whole subject is, of 
course, one of profound international im- 
portance. For two and a half centuries the 
sovereignty of Holland over Sumatra has 
been undisputed. In international law, the 
title deeds are beyond challenge. ‘There is 
here not a mandate under the League of 
Nations but a sole and direct possession in 
the political sense—maintained without chal- 
lenge by a civilized power. On the other 
hand, the principle of the open door, asserted 
in this matter by the United States, is funda- 
mental to her foreign policy. This country 
is without empire in the larger European 
sense and her commercial expansion abroad 
depends upon an equal opportunity being 
granted in existing empires to foreign citi- 
zens of all nationalities. 











THE OLD ORDER RETURNS IN 
EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. UPPER SILESIA 


HE past month has been dominated in 

the foreign field by a single problem, 
that of Upper Silesia. The United States 
has resumed her place in the Supreme Coun- 
cil, and Germany has complied with the 
conditions of that ultimatum to which she 
surrendered in May, paying her first instal- 
ment of $250,000,000; and as a consequence 
there has been a general improvement in the 
world outlook. But Upper Silesia has sup- 
plied the first clear evidence that the old 
order has returned in Europe, that we are 
getting back to conditions and methods which 
belong to the period before the war. 

In the present article I mean to deal first 
with the Upper Silesian problem itself, then 
to pass to the larger issues which are in- 
volved, the policies represented in the dis- 
cussion, and the reasons for the conflicting 
views of the several nations concerned. It 
is essential for all Americans who would 
follow European affairs accurately hence- 
forth to perceive the facts which are emerg- 
ing from the chaos of the old war. Above 
all, it is necessary to perceive, as was not 
perceived in Paris by the American repre- 
sentatives, that underneath each immediate 
issue lies something far more profound and 
permanent. 

Turning then to the Upper Silesian prob- 
lem, the facts are these: A majority of the 
population in the whole district is of the 
Polish nationality—rather more than 60 per 
cent. Thus, at the Paris Conference it was 
at first proposed to give Upper Silesia to the 
Poles outright; and this arrangement .was 
contained in the draft of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which was presented to the Germans. 
In making this allotment the Allies set their 
seal of approval upon the Polish claim. 

But when the Germans presented their 
counter-claim, emphasis was laid by them 
upon the fact that the territory had not be- 
longed to the Poles for six or seven centuries, 
that the population—although Polish by race 
—had become Germanized in part at least. 


Accordingly they demanded that Upper Si- 
lesia should be restored to them. Further- 
more, they laid great stress upon the fact that 
in this area was the second coal and iron dis- 
trict of Germany, with the largest coal re- 
serves. If they were to be called upon to 
pay large reparations sums, they argued that 
it was for the interest of their creditors not 
to deprive them of one of their main assets. 

As a consequence the Allies compromised 
by proposing a plebiscite for the region, 
which was a fair-enough compromise.- But 
according to the terms of the provision for 
an election, the vote was to be counted by 
commune, that is, by the smallest units, and 
the Allied commissioners were to pay atten- 
tion not to the total vote, but to the decision 
in the separate units. This, of course, fore- 
cast a division of the territory. 

On March 20 the election was held and, 
as had been generally foreseen, the Germans 
carried the plebiscite territory by a decisive 
majority: 705,000 to 473,000. On the basis 
of these figures they at once set up a claim 
for the whole district, which was naturally 
and immediately rejected, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It remained, then, to divide the territory. 
But this was by no means an easy task. 

Upper Silesia is divided into twenty-one 
circles, or districts, which might be compared 
with our own counties. Of the twenty-one, 
the Germans carried, by decisive majorities, 
nine which are so situated as to constitute a 
solid block. These are Oppeln City, Oppeln 
Country, Leobschiitz, Ratibor City, Ratibor 
Country, Kosel, Kreuzberg, Rosenberg, and 
Lublinitz. The figures of the vote for these 
nine circles were: Germans 343,000, Poles 
90,000. Although the Poles claimed cer- 
tain outlying communes belonging to these 
districts and included them in the line drawn 
by their leader, Korfanty, and later familiar 
as “Korfanty’s Line,” German claims to the 
nine districts hardly admit of serious dispute. 
But, it must be recalled, all nine are outside 
of the mineral and industrial region. 

For the remaining twelve districts, or cir- 
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cles, the Poles submitted a blanket claim. 
Their majority in the whole area was 20,000. 
The total vote was: Poland, 382,000; Ger- 
many, 362,000. Of the districts the Poles 
had carried seven, all rural, the Germans 
five, four city and one country. But looked 
at by the figures of the communes, the Polish 
majority was enormous, the German vote 
being concentrated in a few cities and large 
towns. Moreover, these German centers 
were only tiny islands in the sea of Polish 
country districts. 

The French accepted and endorsed the 
Polish claim. The British and the Italians 
rejected it. As a substitute the British pro- 
posed that Poland should receive the two 
circles of Rynik and Pless, adjoining their 
frontiers, which they had carried by a vote 
of 101,000 to 46,000. These two circles 
contained a very large proportion of the coal 
reserves of the Upper Silesian fields, but were 
as yet little exploited. The Italians, in their 
turn, while rejecting the French thesis, 
which was, of course, the Polish claim, pro- 
posed and apparently persuaded the British 
to concede to the Poles most of Kattowitz 
(country ) which they had carried 66,000 to 
53,000. This would have allowed the Poles 
only three of the seven districts which they 
had carried outright, the vote in these three 
being Poland 167,000, Germany 98,000. 

Thus, eliminating the nine districts car- 
ried by the Germans and the three granted 
. to the Poles, there remained nine districts, 
of which the Poles had carried four and the 
Germans five, and these are precisely the 
circles in which are the great industrial and 
mineral regions. These the British and 
Italians proposed to give to Germany abso- 
lutely. In this region the vote had been: 
Germany, 264,000; Poland, 214,000. Thus, 
of the 472,000 who had voted for Poland 
in the whole Upper Silesian area 304,000 
were to be turned over to the Germans, 
while of the 705,000 who had voted for 
Germany, only 98,000 were to be assigned 
to the Poles. And of the seven districts 
which they had carried beyond question, the 
Poles were to have but three. This was 
the Anglo-Italian solution rejected by the 
French, criticized by the Germans, who 
claimed the whole district. It was never 
formally adopted by the Plebiscite Com- 
mission, but there was no concealment of 
the main features. 

Once more it should be recalled that at 
the Paris Conference the Poles had been 
promised the whole area, thus bestowing a 


moral sanction upon the Polish claims. Then 
the plebiscite had been agreed upon, but 
with the understanding that it should be 
viewed from the angle of the decision of 
communes. With these circumstances in 
mind, the Polish emotion can be better 
understood. 


II. KORFANTY A LA D’ANNUNZIO 


When the news of the proposed settle- 
ment reached the Poles of Silesia, their rep- 
resentative and leader, Korfanty, put himself 
at the head of the Polish majority in the 
south and proceeded rapidly to overrun all 
of the country and certain of the city dis- 
tricts, occupying most of the region on the 
Polish side of Korfanty’s line, including all 
seven of the rural districts Poland had car- 
ried and several of the five circles, four city 
and one rural, which had gone German. 

This was a plain imitation of Garibaldi’s 
great exploit, when he set out for Sicily with 
his Thousand; it was also an invoking of 
the D’Annunzio precedent of much more 
recent date. In the total area there were 
not more than 15,000 Allied troops, of which 
10,000 were French and 3,000 Italian. Be- 
fore the storm the French were both help- 
less and wholly reluctant to oppose their 
Polish allies, whom they regarded as having 
the right of the situation. The Italians 
made some resistance and suffered consider- 
able losses, showing how little Italian policy 
cared for an Italian principle, when adopted 
by Poles. The British, having practically 
no troops, did nothing. 

But the Polish uprising at once became an 
issue in London, Paris, and Berlin. Lloyd 
George burst out in several astounding pub- 
lic declamations in which he lectured the 
Poles, the French, and Europe in general. 
His most revolutionary suggestion was that 
if the Poles could not restrain their own 
fellow-countrymen, if the Polish Govern- 
ment at Warsaw could not prevent Poles 
from flowing over into Upper Silesia, then 
the Allies might have to consider the possi- 
bility that Germany should be allowed to use 
her own troops. 

This statement was met by a prompt pub- 
lic retort from Briand, the French Premier, 
that France would consider the use by Ger- 
many of any troops in Upper Silesia as a 
casus belli. Lloyd George’s suggestion roused 
the whole French press, which incidentally 
came in for a scolding from the British 
Prime Minister. On his part Lloyd George 
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promptly disclaimed any wish to see German 
troops sent to Upper Silesia. But for the 
rest he stuck to his guns and the world was 
treated to the first open and undisguised 
clash between the French and the British 
since the outbreak of the World War. 

In the mélée Upper Silesia was quite for- 
gotten and charge and countercharge flew 
back and forth over the Channel. Briand 
replied to Lloyd George’s insinuation that 
French troops had aided the Poles by point- 
ing out that the British had carefully re- 
frained from using their troops and France 
could not be asked to bear the whole burden 
—a taunt which led presently to the despatch 
of more British troops to the scene of the 
trouble. 

Meantime the Germans took heart and 
German irregular troops began to flock into 
the Upper Silesian war zone and presently 
pitched battles were taking place along the 
Oder. This is the situation at the moment 
I write these lines. Requests for a confer- 
ence by Lloyd George have met with post- 
poning excuses of Briand. Many proposals 
for settlement have been press-agented from 
London, all of them unfair to the Poles, but 
of a real settlement there is no sign yet. 

It has been suggested that the Germans 
receive at once the nine districts which they 
carried, that Pless, Rybnik and Kattowitz 
(country) be similarly assigned to the Poles, 
and that some sort of compromise be worked 
out for the remaining nine districts. All 
these compromise suggestions originated in 
London and carry with them the implication 
of the loss to Poland of the whole coal and 
industrial area, but the imposition of re- 
strictions upon German title, which would 
prevent the use of the minerals for war 
preparation. Naturally these suggestions do 
not appeal to the Poles. 

Such, then, is the bare outline of the his- 
tory of the application of the principle of 
self-determination to a single area in Europe. 
Anyone who has read Mr. Lansing’s book 
will perceive that in this case all of his worst 
fears have been amply realized. 


III. BRITISH POLICY 


Having thus discussed briefly the actual 
problem of Upper Silesia, it remains to deal 
with its international aspect, its relation to the 
policies and conceptions of the Great Powers 
and of the three European powers directly 
participating in the debate. And in this dis- 
cussion, quite naturally, the point of depar- 


ture must be the British attitude toward 
Poland. Why has Great Britain manifested 
on every critical occasion a fundamental hos- 
tility to Polish interests, Polish aspirations, 
Polish rights? 

That this has been the case hardly admits 
of debate. It was the British who argued 
President Wilson into accepting a reduction 
of that Polish corridor, which was erected 
in conformity with one of his Fourteen 
Points. It was British influence which cir- 
cumscribed Polish control of Danzig, which 
prevailed upon the Paris Conference to 
change its mind and order a plebiscite in- 
stead of giving Upper Silesia to Poland out- 
right, as was done in the first draft of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Since then British policy has been invari- 
able. When the Bolshevists invaded Poland 
two summers ago, a British Commissioner 
at Danzig, representing the League of Na- 
tions, prevented the despatch of ammunition 
to the hard-pressed Poles—ammunition fur- 
nished by the French. When Polish fortunes 
were most desperate, it was from London 
there emerged the proposal that Poland 
should agree to a frontier which involved the 
surrender, not alone of the districts east of 
the Bug, but also of Lemberg. Finally it 
was British influence which prevailed to per- 
mit the emigrants from Upper Silesia, Ger- 
man adherents to the last individual, to 
return and vote at the plebiscite, thus swell- 
ing the German vote by more than 200,000 
and supplying the German majorities in most 
of the communes in the coal and industrial 
region. 

There is, I think, a twofold explanation 
of the British course. In the first place, as 
I pointed. out last month, Poland is an ally, 
in a sense, a vassal of France—that is, France 
has been from the beginning the first friend, 
the consistent champion, the loyal ally of 
Poland. It was French generals and French 
munitions which saved Poland two years ago. 
On all occasions France has protected, de- 
fended, championed Poland. It follows logi- 
cally that Poland, now bound to France by 
an explicit alliance, will stand with France 
in the European situation. 

But a really great Poland with forty mil- 
lions of people, with coal, oil and enormous 
agricultural resources, having an army based 
upon conscription, could give to France an 
enduring hold upon the continental situation. 
With Germany disarmed and held strictly 
to a disarmament obligation, the Franco- 
Polish force would be dominant on the Con- 
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tinent. France would occupy the situation 
which Germany held before the recent war. 

French policy, too, expanding the Franco- 
Polish alliance, has sought and will seek to 
join to France and Poland the other Succes- 
sion States: first, Czechoslovakia, like France 
and Poland, threatened by any German 
resurrection; second, Rumania, having with 
Poland the common danger of a hostile Rus- 
sia; and finally, Jugo-Slavia, like Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia menaced by the Hun- 
garian determination to regain lost provinces 
on the Theiss, the Drave and in the Car- 
pathians. 

Such a system of alliances, designed to 
protect the members from common enemies, 
from Germany, Hungary, and Russia, would 
in the nature of things constitute a control- 
ling influence on the Continent and would 
in the main be, itself, dominated by its most 
powerful member, France. But in British 
eyes this same system of alliances would lead 
directly toward war, because of restraint ap- 
plied to Germany, and because of Polish and 
Rumanian determination to hold lands on 
which the Russians at least camped for a 
century. 

France, herself, strong by reason of this 
alliance, strong by reason of the support 
assured to her by nations whose debt to her 
would be very large, if only on the military 
side, would in British conceptions resume her 
old imperial aspirations. France would seek 
control on the Rhine; endeavor to keep Ger- 
many permanently bound, strive to promote 
and achieve the disintegration of Germany, 
its dissolution into smaller states. And were 
this to happen, French supremacy on the 
Continent would be beyond all question. 

The old historic British instinct for the 
balance of power is thus roused by the new 
situation in which France finds herself. As 
she opposed the dismemberment of France 
after Waterloo, Britain has more recently 
held fast against the disruption of Germany. 
And the real dismemberment of Germany 
has been threatened, not on the French but 
on the Polish side. True, the regions claimed 
by Poland have been in the main unmistak- 
ably Polish, representing the booty of Ger- 
man thefts in past centuries. 

But the British are not interested in the 
examination of the German title; they are 
concerned solely with keeping Germany a 
potential force in the European situation, a 
balance to France. They fought Germany 
when she sought the domination of the Con- 
tinent, just as they fought France under 


Louis XIV and Napoleon on precisely the 
same issue. But when France was beaten, 
England was interested in preserving France 
as a factor. And obviously the way to re- 
strain France now and to protect Germany 
is to oppose all Polish aspirations, whether 
at the expense of Russia or of Germany and 
without regard to the question of the right 
or wrong of Polish claims themselves. 

On the political side this is the simple and 
complete explanation of the British hostility 
to Poland, which directs British policy and 
reveals itself again and again in all British 
comment, press and otherwise, on Polish af- 
fairs. France plus Poland spells a new 
threat to the balance of power in the minds 
of British statesmen, while a system of alli- 
ances built up by the French, with the Suc- 
cession States included, might control the 
Continent and be able to carry out a policy 
of aggression which would be beyond British 
influence to control without a new war. 

At the Paris Conference, when President 
Wilson was thinking about self-determina- 
tion and a peace of conciliation, when the 
French were occupied with the questions of 
the Rhine, the Sarre, and reparations, the 
British, who alone considered the future 
with some detachment from the existing situ- 
ation, thought of Poland—and acted. They 
saw the Europe that was to evolve and strove 
to assist in the shaping of the forces which 
would come into play. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 


Now laying aside the purely political as- 
pect, there is for the British a side to the 
Polish Question which is both economic and 
political. ‘The last war was the most terrible 
calamity in British history. Victorious, 
Britain found herself not only gravely weak- 
ened, but in some fields outstripped by a 
rival, which after a long period of neutral- 
ity had entered the struggle on the British 
side and been a faithful and invaluable 
ally. One direct consequence of the war had 
been the loss to Britain of supremacy in fields 
in which not even the Germans had seriously 
challenged her. 

But if the American rival was friendly, if 
no question of war or dangerous competition 
leading to war entered into the calculation, 
the economic problem was still serious in the 
extreme. Britain was a nation living 
on relatively small islands, tremendously 
overpopulated, so far as the question of self- 
feeding was concerned, dependent for the 
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existence of millions of people upon her for- 
eign investments, which the war had gravely 
diminished, upon her shipping now. chal- 
lenged by the new American merchant 
marine, and beyond all else upon her capac- 
ity to turn raw materials imported from 
abroad into finished goods to be exported to 
all the nations of the planet. 

Unless there were a market for these 
goods, there would be no cargoes for the 
ships ; and two of her chief sources of income, 
of wealth with which to purchase food for 
her millions, whose bread and meat must 
come from abroad, would disappear. But 
the war by enormously reducing the capacity 
of the people of the world to buy, by just so 
much restricted the foreign market for Brit- 
ish production. And the persistence of po- 
litical disturbances engendering economic dis- 
order aggravated the condition. 

To-day upward of three millions of men 
and women are out of work in the British 
Isles and the hundreds of thousands of 
tons of shipping are tied up for want of 
cargoes. In addition, strikes, themselves the 
outgrowth of the war, have paralyzed the 
coal industry, one of the most important of 
all the elements in the complicated system 
by which the British brought food from for- 
eign countries to their working millions. 

This is what the World War did for Brit- 
ain. The United States has suffered measur- 
ably from the same cause, but the United 
States is self-contained. So far as food is con- 
cerned, we still have a surplus. Now, the 
actual occasion of the war was a Balkan 
episode, and here, to British eyes, another 
Balkan condition is forming on the Vistula. 
A settlement between Germany and the 
Poland which thrusts an arm between East 
Prussia and Pomerania is in British eyes a 
truce, at best. Peace between Poland and 
Russia based on similar arrangements may be 
equally illusory. 

But a German attack upon Poland means 
another Franco-German war, just as an at- 
tack upon Serbia seven years ago brought 
Russia in. Even if Britain were able to 
stay out of this new war, which would be ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, for Germany at Calais 
would always be a danger, since a war in 
itself would mean the prostration of Euro- 
pean markets anew. It would mean new 
periods of unemployment for British labor. 
It might mean ruin for all of Europe, Britain 
included. In the Balkans the British were, 
in the past, always ready to sacrifice the 
claims and the rights of small nationalities 


to preserve the peace of Europe. Why should 
their Polish policy be different? 

At bottom I think the instinctive dislike 
and distrust of Poland, which reveals itself 
in most of British expressions, official and 
unofficial, as well as in governmental actions, 
grows out of the perception that the Polish 
problem constitutes the gravest menace to the 
peace of Europe for the future that has sur- 
vived the recent struggle. British judgment 
would have preferred to see Poland restricted 
to those Russian and Austrian provinces the 
possession of which would have raised no 
serious protest either in Berlin or Petrograd. 

President Wilson opened the way for the 
deluge, from the British point of view, when 
he insisted upon a Polish corridor to the sea. 
The best Lloyd George could do was to 
whittle down the corridor, but thus reduced 
it still transfixes Prussia. Congress Poland 
plus Western Galicia, a state comprising 
lands purely and indisputably Polish, land- 
locked, even dependent upon Germany, eco- 
nomically—this was and is the British ideal, 
because such a state would invite neither 
German nor Russian attack. Indeed, the 
interests of both powers would be best pre- 
served by the existence of such a barrier. 

But, as it stands, Poland is another Ser- 
bia, with all that this implies. Her existence 
is a threat to Germany—more than a threat, 
a realized division of Prussia, while on the 
Russian side, the acquisitions of Poland at 
Riga must equally stimulate the hatred of 
the Russian patriot. But a German attack 
upon Poland corresponds to the*Austrian at- 
tack upon Serbia in 1914, with France oc- 
cupying the position Russia occupied then. 
And with the entrance of France, a new Con- 
tinental catastrophe, another general war, 
would be almost inescapable. 

The British would sacrifice Poland to 
escape the ruin to them and to the rest of 
Europe, as well, that they see as the inevi- 
table consequence of the erection of a Polish 
state, to include West Prussia, Posen, and 
enclosing Danzig, and now seeking to ex- 
tend its frontiers to include the coal regions 
of Upper Silesia. And the same situation 
holds good in the east, where the Poles have 
occupied all the marches between the Bug 
and the Pripet and have laid claim to Vilna 
on the north. 

With the British the basis of Polish claims 
is of little consequence. Vilna and Lemberg 
may be Polish ethnically and _ historically, 
Posen and Thorn may be as Polish as War- 
saw and Cracow, but the important fact is 
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that Polish possession of these cities carries 
with it an almost certain heritage of disaster 
for Europe. Wherefore Britain supports 
and will continue to support the thesis of a 
small Poland, will oppose every Polish gain 
at the expense of Russia or Prussia, basing 
her policy not upon recognition of immanent 
justice but upon avoiding impending conflict. 

And if the policy seems cynical, and even 
is cynical, yet it represents the instinct of 
self-preservation, the most accurate appraisal 
of the world situation, present and future, to 
be found anywhere. One may point out 
that in the end the policy of restriction, 
which the British would like to see employed 
with respect of Poland, when actually em- 
ployed in the case of Serbia, postponed but 
did not prevent a world war. But even 
postponement of war, given the present 
European condition, given the existing situ- 
ation in the British Isles, would seem an un- 
disguised blessing in English eyes. 

In any event there is no mistaking the 
fact of British policy in regard to Poland. 
Into the explanation of this fact a multitude 
of factors enters, but all of them combine to 
create hostility to Poland, hostility to France, 
in so far as France champions Polish aspira- 
tions, readiness to yield to German claims 
now, at the expense of Polish hopes and even 
rights. And this policy, with all its frank 
injustices, will find moral warrant in Britain, 
at least, in the fact that such injustices now 
will diminish the extent of the calamity some 
years hence, when Germany resumes her old 
pathway and feels herself strong enough to 
strike for her old unity. 


V. FRENCH POLICY 


When one turns from the British to the 
French attitude in the matter of Poland, 
the problem is simpler. France is weaker 
than Germany; her population is a half less. 
Unless France can find an ally to bridge the 
gap between French and German numbers, 
France must ultimately succumb to German 
attack or passively resign herself to German 
hegemony in Europe. Poland supplies the 
numbers, takes the place Russia formerly 
occupied for France on the eastern marches 
of Germany. Poland has the same German 
peril to surmount as has France. Thus a 
Franco-Polish alliance is at once natural and 
inevitable. 

But having joined Poland to _ herself 
France has every reason for wishing that 
Poland shall be as strong as possible. More- 


over, since Germany is the deadly enemy, 
every cession of German territory to Poland 
at one time weakens a foe and strengthens an 
ally. Now, when you have said this it be- 
comes quite clear that one must look hence- 
forth for French support of Poland wherever 
Polish claims have even a shadow of warrant, 
just as one must expect British opposition to 
Poland whenever there is a colorable pre- 
text for blocking Polish designs. 

In the matter of the Upper Silesian coal 
regions it happens that the coal there mined 
is best adapted to the manufacture of pre- 
cisely those gases which became a most potent 
factor in the German offensives of the last 
war. Moreover, it is in Upper Silesia and not 
in the Ruhr that Germany has her greatest 
coal reserves. To-day French guns com- 
mand the Ruhr region. If the Upper Si- 
lesian coal mines passed to Polish hands, the 
danger of a German attack would be enor- 
mously reduced. 

Poland with the Upper Silesian mines 
would be bound to become a highly indus- 
trialized state, the competitor of the German 
in the Russian markets, a field for French 
investment and exploitation. In peace, the 
presence of Polish garrisons within a hun- 
dred miles of Berlin would be bound to exer- 
cise a modifying influence upon German 
policy on the Rhine. In war, a million 
Polish troops ready to march at the close of 
the mobilization period would remove the 
weight from a German blow in the west, 
would make a new advance to the Marne 
unlikely, even if France in time evacuated 
the occupied areas and retired within the 
frontiers laid down at the Conference of 
Paris. 

With France it is primarily a question of 
self-preservation. The only difference be- 
tween the French and British policy is that 
for France the danger of German attack is 
clear, unmistakable, while the things the 
British see in the future, equally menacing 
to their existence, are a little more remote 
and a little less tangible. As to the British 
charge that Poland is for France an adven- 
ture in European supremacy, what is there 
to say beyond the fact that whatever may 
develop as a consequence of a Franco-Polish 
Alliance, the dominating purpose of the 
alliance is the French need for some ally to 
hold Germany in the east and make good 
the disparity between German and French 
numbers. 

I think one may say quite fairly that the 
French like the Poles and the British do not. 
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There is an inherent distrust in the British 
mind in the case of the Poles. Despite their 
brilliance they seem to the average English- 
man unstable. “The Irish of the East of 
Europe,” more than one Englishman has 
characterized them to me. By contrast there 
has always been close friendship between 
France and Poland. Napoleon found at least 
one marshal and many thousands of soldiers 
in Poland. One division of Poles fought on 
the western front under the French flag in 
the World War. 

What the element of liking and disliking 
counts for in the equation is hard to say. 
Less than might appear, one would think, 
for the explanation of the different feelings 
of the British and the French toward the 
Poles is too obvious to require psychological 
analysis. For France, Poland is a necessity, 
and the stronger Poland is, the greater the 
insurance against a new German attack. For 
Britain, Poland holds out the promise of 
another Continental War, ruinous for Brit- 
ain, even if she is not herself a belligerent— 
and who can predict that the nation which 
was enmeshed by Serajevo can escape the 
next storm? 

Yet, despite all the divergence of opinion 
between France and Britain, they will not 


part company over Upper Silesia—they will 


not because they cannot. Complete separa- 
tion would spell chaos. We shall have less 
of suppressed differences, less of apparent 
harmony. The divergence between national 
policies and interests will inevitably crop up 
more and more frequently and obtain greater 
and greater publicity. But the British and 
the French, like the Italians and the Japa- 
nese, and henceforth, it would seem, Ameri- 
cans too, will continue to meet in interna- 
tional conference and strive to arrive at some 
solution of the successive problems, because, 
save for such conferences, there can be 
nothing but international anarchy, equally 
intolerable for every one of the’ nations con- 
cerned. 

But it is well to discriminate between the 
conferences of the future and those imme- 
diately following the World War. We are 
passing into a new period, or better, Europe 
is returning to the old ruts. The interna- 
tional conferences are now the successors of 
the old Concert of Europe, not of the ses- 
sions of Paris. It is not a common danger 
from the German which dominates the new 
gatherings and brings them about. It is a 
common interest in avoiding new disturbances 
in a war shaken world, to which in the end 


must be subordinated all questions of mutual 
jealousy, rivalry, suspicion. 

In the end each of the three European 
powers will sacrifice something of its own 
policy and purposes rather than elect the 
only alternative, namely, to leave the world 
firm and undertake business alone. Lloyd 
George showed this when he stood with 
France in agreeing that if Germany did not 
comply with the terms of the ultimatum the 
Allied forces would occupy the Ruhr. Briand 
showed it when he yielded to Lloyd George’s 
urgings that there should be an ultimatum 
before any advance to the Ruhr. He has 
showed it in many utterances since. 

A day is to come when Germany will 
seek and obtain admittance to this Supreme 
Council. When that time comes, actual 
divisions and secessions may take place. But 
this admission of German is still a little in 
the future at least and the European powers 
are likely to hold together now, if only to 
hold one another back. America’s entrance 
into the conferences has added a great stabil- 
izing influence. Though we do not vote on 
purely European matters like the Upper 
Silesian affair, which Washington regards as 
exclusively political, the fact that we are 
present adds greatly to the influence and 
permanence of the Supreme Council, just as 
it detracts enormously from the prestige and 
influence of the League of Nations. 

Nothing is perhaps more significant of the 
decline of the fortunes of the League than 
the fact that in the Upper Silesian dispute it 
has not even been mentioned, up to the pres- 
ent moment. Yet this question is precisely 
the sort of issue which the League was, 
theoretically, to deal with and dispose of, in 
the interests of world peace. 


VI. 


It remains to say a word of the Italian 
point of view, which is something quite dif- 
ferent from both the British and the French. 
In the Mediterranean, France is the rival of 
Italy—the successful rival, since she has 
acquired Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, which 
constitute part of the old Roman heritage in 
North Africa. Italy, with an overflowing 
population capable of peopling the region 
from Tripoli to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
finds herself forestalled by France; and her 
emigrants who settle in these regions be- 
come absorbed from generation to genera- 
tion. Of all the North African prizes, Italy 
has obtained only Tripoli’s doubtful blessing. 


THE ITALIAN ANGLE 
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Here is a permanent basis for rivalry, not 
for war. A war between Italy and France 
is almost as completely out of the question 
as a conflict between Britain and the United 
States, but on the other hand partnership, 
alliance—both are  well-nigh impossible. 
Moreover, in the Adriatic, France has sup- 
ported Jugo-Slavia, not because of the 
Italian aspect, but as a detail in the larger 
problem for France of erecting an alliance 
against Germany. 

But French support of the Jugo-Slavs, 
or at the least, French failure to support 
Italian claims at Paris, has left a bitter re- 
sentment in the Italian mind. Moreover, 
the French desire to see a Danubian Con- 
federation rise on the ruins of the old Haps- 
burg Empire and include the states which 
were once a part of the old Austrian Empire 
has roused Italian apprehension, for Italy de- 
sires no strong state on her eastern frontiers. 
She has achieved the disintegration of the 
Empire, which for her had the same menace 
Germany carries for France, and any effort 
to revive this state carries with it the cer- 
tainty of Italian opposition. 

In the Egean, too, France has, in the 
past, with Britain, supported Greece, and 
Greece is the Italian rival in Albania, in the 
islands of the Asiatic Coast, in Asia Minor 
from Smyrna to Adalia. Even in the Red 
Sea, France, at Jibuti, holds the only good 
seaport which might serve the Italian 
colony, representing so much of sacrifice and 
of disappointment for the Italians. Thus on 
the north shore of Africa, in the Adriatic and 
the Egean, and in the Red Sea as well, 
Italian and French interests clash. 

It follows that Italy as a matter of policy 
and as the result of ungenerous and even in- 
defensible French action at the Paris Con- 
ference, finds herself able and glad to repay 
her debt by supporting British policy against 
Poland, even when that policy leads imme- 
diately to advantaging Germany. With Ger- 
many, Italy had no quarrel. Austria was a 
hereditary enemy, which held Italian lands. 
Since Germany supported Austria, Italy, very 
reluctantly and long after her declaration of 
war upon Austria, joined Germany in the 
list of her enemies. But economically and 
politically German and Italian interests run 
parallel, not toward collision. Germany is, 
for Italy, the normal and natural ally, exer- 
cising a restraint upon French aspirations on 
the Continent and supporting Italian ambi- 
tions against French in the Middle Sea. 

The economic aspect is even more im- 


portant. Before the war Genoa was the 
base of a great German mercantile marine. 
German bankers and industrial representa- 
tives played an enormous part in the develop- 
ment of Italy. Now, as always, German 
coal is a matter of absolute necessity for 
Italy. To turn the Upper Silesian coal 
mines over to Poland; and thus, in reality, 
to place them under French control—this 
would be to make Italy in a sense an eco- 
nomic dependent upon her political rival, 
France. 

In the same way the creation of a strong 
Poland, as it swells the strength of the armies 
which will march under French direction, 
adds enormously to French influence upon 
the Continent. And Italy frankly and 
freely holds against French supremacy on 
the Continent, sharing all the British objec- 
tions and having certain of her own in addi- 
tion. One must recognize that the Italians 
are jealous of the French, that they have 
been rather badly treated by the French in 
recent years and that, while they feel that 
they have been treated as inferiors, the 
Italians now point to an equal population 
and count upon the approach of a time when 
Italy will be more powerful than France in 
the councils of Europe. 

At the Paris Conference Italy offered 
France unqualified support on the Rhine, 
provided France would extend the same aid 
to Italy in the Adriatic. Here was the oppor- 
tunity for a liquidation of all old differences 
and the cementing of a new alliance. But 
Clemenceau rejected the offer, because it car- 
ried with it the inevitable break with the 
Anglo-Saxon nations. France elected to 
follow President Wilson, and Italy, as a 
consequence, saw her dearest aspirations ex- 
pire, and finally withdrew from the Confer- 
ence in angry hopelessness. 

As a result, the break between Paris and 
Rome was complete. Italy felt and feels 
that her sacrifices in the war, great as they 
were, brought her no commensurate return. 
To-day she must pay to her allies, France, 
Britain and the United States, sums amount- 
ing to more than half of the capital sum 
which the Germans have undertaken to pay, 
that is, more than half of the $12,500,000,- 
000. As a result of the war Italy has 
acquired a strategic frontier and a lot of 
wonderful scenery. But she has won nothing 
to compare with Alsace-Lorraine industrially, 
or with any of the colonial acquisitions of 
Britain or of France. Even Greece has been 
more fortunate than Italy. 
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Economically Germany is necessary for 
Italy. Politically Germany supplies the 
balance in Europe which Italy seeks against 
French supremacy. This sufficiently explains 
the Italian attitude toward the Upper 
Silesian question. Henceforth, as in the past, 
cne must reckon Italy and France as rivals 
and expect to find them on opposite sides of 
most disputed questions. As I have said, 
this does not make for war, even remotely. 
But it is an element in the complicated game 
of European politics, of international affairs, 
which must be understood. 

To-day Italy supports Britain against 
France in Upper Silesia. At the same time 
she assists Germany. ‘To-morrow a return 
of Italy to the German alliance is not only 
conceivable but very likely, because ‘this is 
the natural position for a nation which is 
a rival of France. 


Vai. 


I have dwelt upon the circumstances in 
the present European situation in some de- 
tail because they have a new American ap- 
peal, since we have just resumed our place 
in the Supreme Council. We have become 
a member of that international association 
which at the moment controls the world and 
closely resembles in purpose and in character 
that Holy Alliance of a century ago. What 
happens henceforth in Europe has real con- 
cern for us, since we are directly parties to 
the consideration and regulation of world 
affairs. 

Our interest, to be sure, is not political. 
We are concerned purely and simply with 
the economic aspects of world conditions. 
We suffer. at home from the reduction in the 
capacity of the world to buy our goods ‘and 
our raw materials, and we suffer increasingly 
because the war enormously expanded our 
productivity, while, once peace had been re- 
stored, it similarly operated to restrict the 
capacity of the world to.buy our increased 
output, 

Moreover, a prolongation of a state of 
unrest and disorder, new wars, new occu- 
pations of territories, anything that inter- 
rupts business and further curtails produc- 
tion, has an immediate repercussion in our 
factories and our fields. Our interest, then, 
is to aid as far as possible in getting the 
watch of the world to ticking again. Our 
policy must lead us to oppose every other 
policy which tends to disturb business, ex- 
tend disorder, paralyze reconstruction. 

July—4 


THE AMERICAN INTEREST 


It follows quite logically, then, that in 
the main our policy will fall in with the 
British, since the. chief concern of the British 
is to get business started. For them it is a 
matter of life and death; for us it is more 
exactly a question between prosperity and 
hard times. We can live without the world 
markets, although not as we have lived, but 
England must restore the old conditions or 
send millions of her population out into. the 
world. 

In a world industrially and economically 
restored we shall be the chief: rivals ‘of. the 
British, just as the French find the Italians 
their most conspicuous rivals in the European 
political field. Our interests will not in.the 
longer future invariably run parallel with 
the British, but even when they clash it is 
inconceivable that as a consequence we should 
be involved in open conflict or even in’ the 
association with any anti-British alliance. 

Our gravest danger, now that we have 
returned to Europe, must be found in our 
unfamiliarity with European facts. For a 
long time all European nations will seek 
earnestly to enlist our support for their as- 
pirations and their rights. Ours will be 
the decisive vote for many years to come. 
The three other great powers immediately 
concerned (for the Japanese interest, out- 
side of Asiatic fields, is relatively insignifi- 
cant) are not only our debtors for many 
millions, but feel the need of our moral and 
material support in the period of reconstruc- 
tion. 

No one will pretend that we could have 
stayed away. Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover, 
who have shaped our course and brought us 
back to Europe, have done no more than 
recognize the fact which the war established, 
namely, that we were in the world and that 
every European disorder had its immediate 
and injurious effect upon our cotton pro- 
ducer, our wheat farmer, our copper miners 
and even our factories. Isolation is a theory; 
entanglement is a fact, a condition which 
will not disappear, but rather will intensify, 
as time goes on. 

Our return to Europe, moreover, coin- 
cides with the arrival, or at least the ap- 
proach, of a period when the immediate 
consequences of the war are beginning to 
disappear. The German surrender in May, 
the first payments on the reparations account 
in June, seem to me fairly clear signs of the 
disappearance of the old acute menace of a 
new invasion of Germany, a new and gen- 
eral chaos in the middle of Europe. Rather, 
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it appears to-day, the worst is now over, and, 
perhaps in zigzags, but not less steadily, the 
international situation is likely to improve. 

With the current month we come to the 
seventh anniversary of that fatal July crisis 
of 1914 which ended in the worldwide catas- 
trophe which was the World War. And 
despite all the clouds still upon the horizon, 
one can say that the prospect for peace is, 
on the whole, better than at any moment 
since the Austrian ultimatum was sent to 
Belgrade. In the larger sense the transfor- 
mations of the war have been accomplished. 
A new map of Europe has been substantially 
completed. We shall have a host of changes 
in the future, but piecemeal, as they followed 
the settlement of the Congress of Vienna, 
more than a century ago. 

The great period of readjustment to the 
conditions established by the war is at last 


in full swing and our return to Europe is, 
perhaps, one of the most striking evidences 
of this fact. The peaceful solution of the 
recent German crisis, in its turn, marks what 
may prove a turning-point in contemporary 
history. And even in this we played a part, 
if a relatively humble part. Henceforth our 
role is certain to become more and more 
influential. 

And with the month which has just passed 
and by the action of the Harding Adminis- 
tration in resuming American participation in 
world councils, it seems to me, a new period 
in the history of the United States definitely 
begins. In reality it began when we entered 
the war. It began when the war came to 
the United States and found us in our tradi- 
tional isolation. But full significance of 
the truth, itself inescapable, has only now 
been clearly established. 





KORFANTY AND SILESIA 


BY EDWARD T. HEYN 


[The following article is appended to Mr. Simonds’ careful review of the Silesian situation 
because of the light that it throws on the picturesque personality of the insurgent Polish leader. 
No brief is held for Korfanty or the cause he represents—TuHeE Epiror] 


N my present aim to tell something of 

Adalbert Korfanty, the leader of the in- 
surgent Silesians, I desire not merely to con- 
sider his twenty years’ activity as the spokes- 
man of Polish nationality, but more to call 
attention to the circumstance that all his life 
he has been the warm exponent of the rights 
and aspirations of the working people. His 
agitation at one period of his life for the 
miners of Silesia, with whom he had worked, 
in order to study their conditions of life, in- 
curred the disfavor not only of the Prussian 
Government but of the mine-owners of Silesia 
as well. As a result, Korfanty spent several 
months in jail. 

And it should also be said that as a friend 
of the plain people Korfanty did not hesitate 
to oppose the Polish nobility and the land- 
owners of his own party represented in the 
Reichstag, Prussian House of Lords and 
Prussian Landtag, or in provincial legislative 
or municipal bodies. In consequence, he was 
bitterly hated by the conservative members 
of his own party, although he had to be tol- 
erated by them in the interest of the Polish 
national aspirations and of the Polish lan- 
guage. Needless to say the conservative 


German opinion of the Province of Silesia 
also regarded Korfanty as an interloper and 
radical agitator, 

Korfanty was born in 1873, at Sadzwaska, 
near the important mining town of Katto- 
witz in Upper Silesia. As a gymnasium 
student in Kattowitz be became well ac- 
quainted with the German tongue—a knowl- 
edge which later in life enabled him to ef- 
fectively reply to his adversaries in their own 
language in the Reichstag. 

While at the Kattowitz Gymnasium Kor- 
fanty first became interested in the Polish 
national movement. It will be recalled how 
Bismarck had greatly stirred up the Polish 
populations of the Provinces of Posen and 
Silesia through his restrictive anti-language 
laws. Bismarck’s successors in office, includ- 
ing Chancellors von Buelow and von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, continued their opposition to 
Polish aspirations in Germany. Prussia 
sought to crush all Polish societies, to pro- 
hibit the teaching of religion in the Polish 
langauge, and to compel all Polish-speaking 
children to learn German. Above all, the 
Prussian Government aimed to dissolve the 
“Schuelerbund,” a secret organization con- 
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sisting of pupils attending gymnasiums. Kor- 
fanty, while at the Kattowitz Gymnasium, 
belonged to such a Polish society, and, when 
his connection became known to the authori- 
ties, he was promptly expelled from the 
school. However, undiscouraged by this ac- 
tion, Korfanty, aided by a Polish prince who 
was a man of means, continued his academic 
education at a gymnasium in Berlin. Then 
he went to the University of Breslau in 
Silesia, where he studied history and political 
economy. 

After his graduation from the university, 
Korfanty decided to become a journalist. He 
served in Berlin as correspondent of leading 
Polish newspapers and at the same time was 
very active in behalf of the 
Polish cause. It was due, 
in large measure, to his 
energetic agitation that 
Upper Silesia from year to 
year became more and more 
Polish. Polish lawyers, en- 
gineers, and workers set- 
tled in the Province, and 
Polish newspapers and po- 
litical societies were estab- 
lished there. Even many 
of the Polish Catholic 
clergy, which previously 
had not given much atten- 
tion to Polish aspirations, 
first secretly, then later 
openly, supported Polish 
aims. It was then that the 
Prussian Government en- 
deavored to enforce the law 
compelling Polish children 
to learn German, although 
the children of Germans in 
the Province were not forced to study the 
Polish language. As a result a_ peculiar 
condition followed, that, while the Polish 
rising generation could speak German, the 
Germans did not know Polish. German 
factories were compelled to employ Polish 
workmen, but later, when many of these em- 
ployees became prosperous and established 
themselves as small business proprietors or 
artisans, the Germans who formerly formed 
the middle class were crowded out of the 
commercial field. Korfanty’s influence grew 
powerful, not only among the small Polish 
business men, but also among the workers 
and especially the miners. Korfanty had be- 
come the owner of several newspapers pub- 
lished in the Polish language and of a print- 
ing establishment. He greatly favored the 
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mine-workers and was especially interested 
in their welfare, having at one time in his 
life, as has already been stated, worked in a 
mine himself. 

Korfanty soon realized his aspirations to 
be a political leader and he was repeatedly 
elected as a deputy to the Reichstag and to 
the Prussian Landtag. It should be said in 
connection with Korfanty’s political activities 
that previous to the establishment of a sep- 
arate Polish party in Germany, the Polish 
inhabitants of Upper Silesia had belonged to 
the Catholic Centrum Party, which party 
even to-day is still important in German 
political affairs. At first Korfanty’s in- 
fluence in the “Polish Faction” was not very 
great. He was considered 
a young beginner by the 
noble-born leaders who 
dominated the Polish party. 
However, when the anti- 
Polish laws were severely 
enforced by the German 
and Prussian Governments, 
radicalism rapidly spread 
among the Poles. Polish 
noblemen belonging to the 
Polish party, such as the 
Radziwills, Hutten-Czap- 
ski, and others, rapidly lost 
their influence. These Pol- 
ish magnates in reality, 
while pretending to be the 
spokesmen of Polish na- 
tionality, frequently  ex- 
pressed their loyalty to the 
Kaiser and to Prussia. 
Finally, Prince Ferdinand 
von Radziwill, a friend of 
the Hohenzollern, who for 
a decade had been the leader of the Polish 
party, at the age of eighty resigned his posi- 
tion, Korfanty had won out completely as a 
strong political leader. 

But even up to the time of the World 
War Korfanty had many enemies among the 
Polish-speaking inhabitants of Upper Silesia, 
especially among the mine-owners because he 
was the spokesman of the miners, of the small 
business men and of the hand-workers. Kor- 
fanty, above all, is an idealist and a man of 
temperament. 

Shortly before and during the war, Kor- 
fanty continued his Polish agitation. Dis- 
cussing his plan of action with a German 
journalist, he openly said: ‘‘We are com- 
pletely prepared. Our Polish societies and 
Polish trade unions, organized in every city 
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and village of Posen and of Silesia, are ready 
to take military action. Every individual 
member of the organization, indeed, when 
prompt action is needed knows exactly what 
to do.” 

And next followed Germany’s complete 
defeat. Korfanty visited Warsaw, the Capi- 
tal of Poland, and was there received as a 
liberator. He entered the Pilsudski cabinet, 
but was not in such a position very long. 
He returned to Posen and stirred up the 
people of this province. Next he was made 
Plebiscite Commissioner. While in this po- 
sition, Korfanty in May, 1920, charged that 
a German society, “Kampf Organization 
Ober-Schlesien,” was responsible for an 
attack made on Polish inhabitants of Upper 
Silesia. Korfanty also claimed that he had 
come in possession of a secret report of a 
meeting held by the German military organi- 
zation in which German Government ofh- 
cials had participated. 


The Insurrection 


While the subject of Upper Silesia was 
still under active discussion a bomb was 
thrown into the already much-disturbed in- 
ternational relations by the news of a Polish 
insurrection led by Korfanty. Korfanty 
before and during the plebiscite did much 
active work for the Polish-cause. Indeed 
for more than a year, from his headquarters 
in Beuthen, Upper Silesia, he energetically 
directed his campaign in behalf of the Polish 
nation. A correspondent of the New York 
Times who interviewed Korfanty at that 
time wrote of him: 


He is certainly the most striking personality in 
this and perhaps any other part of the world. 
For more than a year he has conducted from his 
headquarters at Beuthen a campaign of propa- 
ganda that has been the real driving force of 
the whole Polish nationalistic movement in Silesia 
and the despair of his enemies. Three attempts 
to assassinate him have been made. 

I found him in the farthest corner of a huge 
building which is like a fortress, with iron gates 
at every stairway and wire netting outside all 
the windows. His only companion in the room 
where I interviewed him was a huge’ wolfhound 
which bared its fangs as I entered and was only 
quieted when Korfanty touched him with a leather 
whip which he keeps on his desk for the purpose. 

Master of half a dozen languages he spoke 
excellent English. Boasting of a secret service 
organization which is widespread over Europe, 
he told me how he had been able to foil the Ger- 
mans and trace arms from the moment they left 
Prussia to when they arrived in Silesia in boxes 
labeled soap or marmalade. 
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When I questioned him about the alleged Polish 
terror he denied the existence of anything of an 
organized character. “Of course,” he said, “not 
every Pole is an angel nor is every German a 
saint.” 

Korfanty admitted the possibility of serious 
trouble after the plebiscite results are declared, 
but said he had issued a proclamation appealing 
to his people to maintain order. The chief dan- 
ger embodied the possibility that sections of Polish 
workers persecuted for years may seek revenge, 
if a majority favors their country, by forcibly 
ejecting German officials. 

Provision against danger from either side has 
been made by the commission, but the next two 
days are looked forward to with considerable 
anxiety by all in official quarters. 


In an interview in Beuthen with a cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press in Janu- 
ary, Korfanty said: “Upper Silesia has never 
really been part of Germany and the Ger- 
mans developed it for 500 years only as a 
colony. This campaign is against the Middle 
Age system by which the industrial barons 
have been able to hold a majority of the 
working people in literal slavery. This 
working population is overwhelmingly Po- 
lish; its social and national interests are 
Polish, and its sympathies are there.” 

The Germans charged at that time that 
Korfanty had an army of 30,000 men in 
Silesia, that he held over ten million marks 
in contributions and was supported finan- 
cially by the French Government. The 
present insurrection led by Korfanty lends 
color to some of these charges. Colonel 
Cockrell, the British Commissioner in Beu- 
then, said in May: “The insurrection is on 
a large scale and is well organized. It is 
not merely a peasant uprising. Many of the 
insurgents are evidently soldiers in civilian 
dress. They are well supplied with machine 
guns.” 

The insurrection spread from Kosel to 
Tanowitz. Korfanty claimed that he was 
moved to take action and establish his own 
government because the Germans were pre- 
paring a coup. Italian troops were next sur- 
rounded at Kybrik, but made a superior fight 
against the insurgents, although confronted 
by superior numbers. Drastic steps were 
taken by the leaders of the Polish insurgents 
to prevent plundering. The food situation 
at the beginning of June near Kattowitz be- 
came very serious, there being a lack of fresh 
meat and milk. The number of Poles, how- 
ever, noticeably increased and they were 
armed with machine guns. 
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| A SOUTH AMERICAN ALLIANCE? 


BY WILLIAM E. DUNN 


(Dean of the National School of Commerce at Lima, Peru) 


HE apparent failure of the League of 

Nations in its present form to meet the 
expectations of its framers has created a 
feeling of uncertainty in the South American 
republics, practically all of which were at 
first favorably disposed toward the Wilson- 
ian ideal. The overwhelming defeat of the 
Democratic party and its renowned leader 
at the polls last November came as a shock 
to South America, but was instantly per- 
ceived to have rendered exceedingly doubtful 
the success of the world league to which the 
southern countries had committed themselves. 
In consequence, there has been and continues 
to be much casting about by them for 
new international readjustments and possible 
regional understandings, 

The best known of the intercontinental 
alignments of South America has been the 
familiar “A. B. C. alliance,” so-called, of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. This alpha- 
betical union, which was probably nothing 
more at any time than a vague gentlemen’s 
agreement to maintain peace and friendship 
among its members, entered into a state of 
actual dissolution as a result of the con- 
flicting attitudes assumed by the three coun- 
tries in question during the Great War. 
Brazil’s active participation in the struggle 
raised that nation to a position of recognized 
predominance over its neutral neighbors, and 
brought it unreservedly into harmony with 
the policies of the United States and the 
European entente. 

This situation doubtless had much to do 
with the isolated action ef Argentina at the 
recent meeting of the League Assembly at 
Geneva, when the River Plate republic pro- 
claimed its independence of the League and 
made a bid for the leadership of the Hispanic 
nations. ‘The failure of Latin America to 
respond to this maneuver has left the field 
still open, and has aroused the hopes of 
other republics which aspire to the hegemony 
of their respective spheres of influence. 

During recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable evidence of a move to revive the 
old “A. B. C.” alignment. The South 


American press has devoted much comment 


to a proposed visit of President Alessandri of 
Chile to Argentina and Brazil, supposedly 
for the purpose of renewing the former 
understanding. No definite date was set for 
the contemplated tour, although inspired 
statements were frequently published in re- 
gard to it in the Chilean newspapers. ‘The 
new president of Chile is said to cherish the 
ambition of settling once for all the inter- 
national problems of South America, includ- 
ing the old spectre of the Tacna-Arica con- 
troversy between Chile and Peru, which is 
recognized to be the chief source of secret 
diplomacy and constant unrest in the southern 
continent. It has been intimated that any 
attempt to restore the entente between 
Chile, Brazil, and Argentina would be due 
to Alessandri’s conviction that only by the 
frank codperation of the three most power- 
ful countries could peace and justice be main- 
tained among the entire group of southern 
republics. 

A serious setback to Alessandri’s foreign 
program has apparently been administered 
by. Argentina, if one may judge from the 
comments made by the press of that country 
in regard to the proposed visit of Chile’s 
president. La Epoca, the recognized organ 
of the Irigoyen administration, published the 
following editorial in that connection: 


The “A. B. C.” alliance is a precarious con- 
ception rendered obsolete by world events, and 
must be reinterpreted to meet changed conditions 
in the relations of the American nations. It is 
a charnel house of dead ideas. ... 


Argentina cannot accept, without injury to pres- 
tige, the unjustifiable attitude represented by such 
an alliance, which would signify the union of 
three strong powers for the purpose of imposing 
their will on the other nations of America. 


Whether or not this undoubtedly inspired 
editorial will cause the Chilean president to 
abandon permanently his efforts to renew the 
understanding in the south cannot of course 
vet be discerned, but the unmistakable rebuff 
from Argentina makes the general situation 
still more uncertain, and lends additional 
interest to a counter movement which is being 
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vigorously agitated in the northern group of 
South American states. This new movement, 
which has as its object the formation of an 
entente in the north, is led by Colombia, 
and is directed to the immediate neighbors of 
that republic. 

In a significant speech delivered last De- 
cember, President Marco Fidel Suarez of 
Colombia appealed for a closer union be- 
tween the five countries formerly comprising 
the Republic of Greater Colombia, viz.: 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia. While no formal alliance was sug- 
gested, the Colombian president declared 
that the consistent policy of his country 
would be to work for a more harmonious 
relationship with the countries which were 
united by the historical memory of their 
great patriot and liberator, Simén Bolivar. 

This appeal, made at a time when the re- 
lations between Venezuela and Colombia 
are more cordial than has been the case for 
half a century, has been warmly received in 
Peru and in Bolivia. Ecuador’s attitude is 
more problematical. ‘There has been much 
friction between that country and Peru on 
account of boundary disputes, and because 
of the apparent cordiality manifested by 
Ecuador toward Chile, the inveterate foe of 
the Peruvians. Whether the active propa- 
ganda in favor of this northern movement 
has in any way been responsible for the 
negative attitude of Argentina toward the 
renewal of the “A. B. C.” can only be sur- 
mised, but it would not be surprising in 
view of Argentina’s aspirations to leadership 
among the Hispanic-American nations. 

The key to any intercontinental policy in 
South America must still be sought in the 
perennial Tacna-Arica question involving 
the provinces of Peru and Bolivia which 
were taken over by Chile as a result of the 
War of the Pacific in 1879. The plebi- 
scite which was authorized by the treaty of 
Ancon in 1884 has never been held, and 
Chile has remained in possession of the 
nitrate region in spite of the protests of Peru. 
The formation of a league of nations based 
upon the principles of international justice 
and equity was welcomed by the Peruvian 
people, who are fully convinced that an im- 
partial arbitration of the dispute will result 
in the triumph of their cause. 

The landlocked republic of Bolivia also 
looked to the League for a possible readjust- 
ment of territory which would afford its in- 
habitants an outlet to the Pacific Ocean, and 
drew up a petition to the League Council to 


that effect. The refusal of the Council to 
take up the matter at that time showed that 
the League was not yet ready to infringe 
on the Monroe Doctrine as long as the 
United States was not represented in the 
body. The Peruvian delegates had also 
drawn up a memorial presenting their side 
of the Tacna-Arica dispute, but the results 
of the November elections in the United 
States led to its withdrawal. 

Peru’s traditional friendship with the 
United States has made it unwilling to take 
any action that would seem to ignore the 
new Republican administration. The present 
government of Peru has enlisted the aid of 
American experts in connection with a num- 
ber of domestic problems and reforms. An 
American sanitary commission is now engaged 
in stamping out yellow fever and other con- 
tagious diseases in certain provinces of the 
republic. American naval instructors are 
training Peruvian cadets and reorganizing 
the naval service as a whole. An American 
educational mission has been entrusted with 
the administration of a new system of public 
instruction along American lines. A large 
New York corporation has a contract for the 
execution of extensive public works through- 
out the republic. American ideas and in- 
fluences are in evidence in Peru to-day on 
an unprecedented scale. 

These factors must be taken into consid- 
eration in discussing any possible regrouping 
of South American states. Efforts to revive 
the “A. B. C.” alliance are inevitably be- 
lieved to be inspired by the desire of Chile 
to win support for its position in reference 
to the “captive provinces.” The ratification 
of the Colombian treaty by the United States 
Senate will facilitate the rapprochement of 
northern states for obvious reasons. The 
Colombian proposal therefore affords a 
tangible foil against the regional alliance led 
by Chile in the South. 

If Argentina’s disinterested attitude is 
sincere, as there is every reason to believe 
that it is, some step looking to the adjust- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica question may be 
pending. Until the problem of the gitrate 
fields is settled on the basis of mutual justice 
to all parties concerned, no movement for 
inter-American solidarity can achieve any 
real measure of success, If Argentina can pre- 
vent the erection of new barriers between the 
South American nations and can lead to the 
removal of existing ones, no surer pathway 
to the undisputed moral leadership among 
its sister republics could be discovered. 








EUROPE’S DEBT TO AMERICA 


What Could Be Done to Insure Its Payment and Make It a Positive 
Benefit to Both Europe and This Country? 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


UROPE owes the United States in gov- 
ernment and private debts probably 
from $16,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. 
In the present period of depression and un- 
certainty, it is not unnatural that many peo- 
ple should regard government obligations as 
more or less doubtful assets. Debts which 
represent the supreme exertion of peoples are 
in every generation greater than ever before; 
and each generation has its pessimists who are 
sure they cannot be paid. Yet Europe is 
probably better able to pay its present debts 
than it was to meet those of the Napoleonic 
era. There can be no question at present of 
remitting these obligations; and as to the 
great bulk of them, there is no reason for 
misgiving about their security. 7 
But the process of funding them, of dis- 
tributing them among the people, of putting 
them on a business basis; the determination 
of interest rates, terms of extensions, etc., 
represent a wide field for consideration with 
a view to the interests of all concerned. In 
all these details, it is possible for the United 
States to consider the wishes and convenience 
of the creditor countries, without sacrificing 
any part of its own claims. / And in making 
such accommodations, it would be perfectly 
proper to ask, by way of reciprocity, consid- 
eration for the broad interests of this country 
in Europe. Our great investment in Europe, 
and Europe’s keen wish to have that invest- 
ment increased by the extension of private 
credits in large volume, give us a measure of 
influence in European councils that we have 
never possessed before, and that with perfect 
propriety could be employed to induce 
Europe to consider modifications of its eco- 
nomic system, advantageous to it and to us. 
If, by the exertion of such influence, we 
could confer lasting benefits on Europe, and 
also make for the earlier and more certain 
payment of Europe’s obligations to us, it 
would certainly be desirable on both sides. I 
am convinced that this is possible, and that a 
rather simple program, if definitely adopted 
and consistently maintained, would bring it 


to pass. I believe a convincing statement of 
the policy which Europe needs to-day can be 
obtained from a casual inquiry into the policy 
which the United States has followed in in- 
ternal commerce since the adoption of the 
Constitution. I mean the policy of absolute 
free trade, unrestricted exchanges, and un- 
impeded commerce, among all parts of a 
great continental area. 


Free Trade Among Forty-eight States 


Americans are so accustomed to traveling 
and trading, in all parts of their huge do- 
main, without interference or hindrance, that 
they do not realize what it means. If we 
could think of the Hudson as a Rhine, of the 
Missouri as a Vistula, of the Mississippi as 
an internationalized Danube, we would be- 
gin to think in European terms. If we would 
vision the Gulf of Mexico as a mare clausum 
dominated by an alien power in control of 
the Straits of Florida, and of the Great 
Lakes as a Baltic Sea, with Chicago frown- 
ing out on everything between it and the 
Atlantic—then we would have begun to 
picture America in European hues. Finally, 
if we could imagine our forty-eight States 
struggling in everlasting competition, with 
tariff walls around them all and indus- 
trial jealousies everywhere—then we would 
gain a pretty fair idea of the advantages 
which we possess as compared with Europe. 

Imagine a proposal to erect a tariff barrier 
at the Mississippi that would prevent Iowa 
hogs going to Chicago! Or another tariff 
wall at the Hudson that would keep Chicago 
meat out of New England! ‘Think of the 
wail from both Alabama and New Hamp- 
shire, if there were suggestion of interference 
with the movement of cotton from the 
South’s fields to New England’s mills! 

It requires a stretch of imagination to 
conceive such intrusions upon commercial 
freedom in this continent. Yet the foregoing 
are only colorless suggestions of the picture 
that disjointed, competing, embittered Eu- 
rope presents. Imagine everything east of 
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the Hudson consumed with fear of every- 
thing west of that stream; conceive the 
Missouri as a dividing line between bitterly 
hostile communities; picture the central 
Mississippi valley turned into a “corridor to 
the Gulf” for the perfectly frank purpose of 
keeping these rivals from either quarreling or 
consolidating—and you have a little stronger 
suggestion of what European conditions 
would mean if applied to America. 

Obviously, America’s industrial greatness 
would never have come under such condi- 
tions. Almost as obviously, Europe’s indus- 
trial strength cannot come back unless these 
conditions are changed. If ever there was 
possibility of America making its counsel 
heard in favor of easier trade, frank recogni- 
tion of interdependence, and non-interference 
with natural movements of commerce, it is 
now. Europe lies prostrate and enervated. 
It sees America as the source of succor and 
help. It will listen if America will insist. 
America’s experience with nation-wide, 
almost continent-wide, freedom of internal 
trade points the way Europe must travel. 

No seeming of intrusion need be involved. 
Europe beseeches American interest and as- 
sistance. Our commercial and financial in- 
volvements make aloofness impossible. Our 
counsels, if wisely and considerately put 
forth, would have more than respectful atten- 
tion. There would be sincere wish to 
comply whenever possible, and the greater 
willingness when it was apparent that com- 
pliance meant more advantage on the other 
side than here. Our position would be that 
of the relatively disinterested and sincerely 
welcomed mediator. 

Such a program need involve no remaking 
of the treaty of Versailles, no recast of Eu- 
rope’s map, or any impossible counsel of 
perfection. It would mean merely to pur- 
sue, in the most correct fashion of diplomacy, 
the path of a definite, continuous, and con- 
scious policy. To suggest the elements of 
such a policy is the purpose of the present 
article. 


What Would Hamilton Say to Europe? 


If Alexander Hamilton could come back, 
survey this world, and prescribe for it, he 
would get respectful hearing. He would, I 
think, say to Europe: 

“Look at America; it represents the work- 
ing of continental free trade for 130 years. 
There, this policy has dried up the founts of 
ancient jealousies, enabled the amalgamation 
of many races into one people, and made 


friendly codperation supersede deadly com- 
petition.” 

Let us imagine Hamilton coming back 
for such a survey of the present-day world. 

He would find it smaller, in time and dis- 
tances, than the fringe of colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard which he welded into a 
nation. He would learn about South Amer- 
ica, which was little more than a hypothesis 
in his time; about Africa, which he knew as 
a huge blank on the maps; about the East, 
the Pacific, the Postal Union, railroads, 
radio, electricity, flying, Waterloo, radium, 
prohibition, Foch, excess profits, government 
debts on a modern scale, Bolshevism, rag 
time, “‘the conquest of the tropics” with quo- 
tation marks still hanging on at both ends, 
but with a hopeful view of the future. He 
would study the similarities and differences 
between the Federal Reserve system and his 
own Bank, and would enjoy a glow of satis- 
faction that his protection theories had been 
vindicated in Pittsburgh and Cleveland and 
Fall River, and pig iron and typewriters and 
national wealth. 

He would read the League of Nations de- 
bates, and learn that the precepts of ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address” had been more 
quoted in opposition than any other dicta of 
statesmanship. Then, I suspect, he would 
decide on a trip to Europe. When he got 
back, I should be at the dock to interview 
him, and the first question would be: 

“Did you note any analogies, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, between Europe as it is to-day, and your 
thirteen colonies as you knew them between 
1781 and 1789?” 

I have a feeling that Mr. Hamilton would 
have developed a more definite notion about 
European conditions than has been possible 
for people closer to events of the last few 
years. I suspect he would tell me that he 
had found Europe in a state quite similar to 
that of the American colonies between the 
Revolution and the Constitution. He would, 
of course, explain this was but a general view, 
to which numerous exceptions must be noted, 
and would admit that the European position 
afforded no possibility of such a political ¢on- 
solidation as was accomplished under the 
Constitution. But he would pass from that 
to economic conditions, and show many simi- 
larities. Finally, I believe he would draw 
lessons from the experience of the colonies 
when they merged themselves into a nation, 
that would point the way to much of helpful 
accomplishment for Europe to-day. 

Hamilton did not take a great part in the 
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convention that framed the Constitution, be- 
cause he wanted a different sort of instru- 
ment from that which his colleagues favored. 
He would have submerged the sovereignties 
of the States, or at least have subordinated 
them utterly. He had small faith in federal 
government. Being overruled, he faced about 
and became the most effective advocate of the 
Constitution’s ratification, securing by an 
almost single-handed fight the favorable vote 
of the New York legislature, without which 
it is doubtful if the Constitution would have 
been adopted. The event has proved that his 
misgivings at Philadelphia were unjustified, 
while completely vindicating his ardent advo- 
cacy at Albany. 


America’s Homogeneity 


Among the provisions of the Constitution 
that helped reconcile Hamilton to it was the 
following: 

No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws; and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any 
State on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the Treasury of the United States; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress. 


That rule was imposed on a group of 
colonies numbering hardly more than 3,000,- 
000 inhabitants. As these have grown rich 
and more numerous, the rule has meant com- 
plete freedom of trade within a vast conti- 
nental area. Nowhere has such a rule been 
applied to a community so great in area, 
resources, and population. It has enforced 
that economic unification which is the basis 
of political unity and strength. No merely 
political device could have drawn the great 
areas, differing populations, diversified in- 
terests and resources, of this continent, into 
that singleness of spirit, acquaintance, and 
aspiration that has been accomplished. It 
has led to the establishment of common cus- 
toms, business methods, modes of life. It has 
fused together in the ‘““American type,” that 
we are assured is beginning to manifest itself, 
all the racial elements that have been gath- 
ered here. It has made for oneness in lan- 
guage and literature and interest. It has 
cost us something in variety and picturesque- 
ness, no doubt. We are almost painfully 
alike. We read the same news, the same 
periodicals and books. 

We are so accustomed to this business- 
suit monotony that we don’t think of what it 
impiles. We’re a drab and colorless lot, no 
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doubt; but there are compensations. We 
don’t know what passports are, or customs 
inspection every hundred miles. We do busi- 
ness with a hundred million people and never 
think of tariffs or variations in exchange. 
The policeman on the crossing is a guidepost, 
not a pest. We motor through a dozen 
States, without having our home credentials 
questioned. After forty-eight hours on a 
Pullman train, I have seen a party of highly 
intelligent people in hopeless disagreement as 
to what States they had crossed. 


European Conditions in Contrast 


All this is so commonplace with us that 
we never think of it—until we have tried 
living and traveling in Europe, especially in 
war-time and post-war Europe. That ex- 
perience will set any American thinking, 
and if he thinks long enough he will get 
back to the section just quoted from the 
Constitution. He will realize that to this 
law of unrestricted trade on a continental 
basis, the United States largely owes its in- 
dustrial preéminence. He will see a new 
significance in the fact that the United States 
produced in 1914 more iron and steel than 
Germany and Britain combined, and in 1918 
more than twice as much as those two com- 
bined, and more than all the world outside 
this country. He will find it yet more im- 
pressive, if he will consider that nowhere are 
iron ore and fuel transported such long dis- 
tances, preliminary to making the iron, as in 
this country. The iron from the head of the 
Great Lakes comes to meet the coal at their 
foot, and the long journey is no bar to erect- 
ing the world’s foremost iron and steel in- 
dustry. But suppose that, along the route 
from Duluth to Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
and Youngstown, there had been interposed 
a series of international boundaries, studded 
by custom houses, and every custom house 
frowning down the effort to develop the in- 
dustry, except on its own side? What 
would have been the chance for the Ameri- 
can steel industry ? 

Yet the case is comparable with that of 
Europe to-day. Iron in Lorraine and coal 
in Westphalia are natural industrial com- 
plements. Divorce them by decree of the 
tariff tinkers or map makers, and the indus- 
trial balance is hopelessly out of joint. Over 
to the eastward, Silesian coal presents an- 
other phase of the same problem. The con- 
troversy over it, not settled apparently by 
the plebiscite, illustrates the struggle between 
politics and productivity. 
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Again, Italy has neither coal nor iron, but 
industries that must get both. ‘The treaty 
allocated a share of German coal to Italy for 
a certain period. It is an insecure basis for 
industry. Italy has had to depend largely on 
Britain for coal, and when uncertainties arose 
about this supply, turned’ to the United 
States. The iron of the Scandinavian and 
Spanish peninsulas, and the coal of Spitzber- 
gen, have always served Europe less use- 
fully than they should, because of political 
and tariff factors. 

The American textile industries may be 
contrasted to this. Cotton from the South 
moved unrestricted to New England, where 
capital, milling capacity, ships, and labor 
were present to manufacture and merchan- 
dise it. “The same was true of our wool from 
the West. But, again, suppose there had 
been as many tariff systems as there were 
States—what would have been the effect on 
our textile industry, when it started in com- 
petition with Europe’s established business ? 

America produces 60 per cent. of the 
world’s petroleum, though our share of the 
world’s natural resources is said to be less 
than 10 per cent. Our domination grew up 
while we were still a borrowing nation, lack- 
ing capital for such huge developments. But 
American enterprise had free rein to prospect, 
develop, transport. The privilege of pipe- 
line gridironing a continent, without thought 
of diplomatic negotiation, international in- 
trigue, or community jealousies to interfere, 
is a large part of the explanation. 

Industrial freedom within the boundaries 
of this country has certainly contributed 
quite as much to our development as has 
tariff protection against the outside world. 
The United States does not present the 
sole argument in support of such a con- 
clusion. The German Tariff Union insured 
to the states federated in the German Empire 
the same freedom of domestic commerce. 
Germany, like the United States, became in- 
dustrially great, under the policy of domestic 
tree trade coupled with tariff protection 
against the outside world. In each case that 
policy brought about the substantial indus- 
trial hegemony of a continent. 

The essential interdependence of the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe has increased with the 
factory system and modern transportation. 
Tariffs and bounties, embargoes and Orders 
in Council, decrees and octroi, ingenious tax- 
ation methods and silly interferences with 
transportation—all these together could not 
entirely prevent neighbors who need to ex- 


change their products finding the way to 
do it. Political rivalries and ancient jeal- 
ousies may indeed make it difficult and expen- 
sive, and are certain to cause the volume of 
exchanges to be lessened to the disadvantage 
of all parties; but communities will find 
means of carrying on trade. Before the war, 
despite the tense relations between Germany 
and France, each was, among all countries of 
the continent, the best customer of the other. 
Hating didn’t preclude trading—when there 
was advantage for both in the trade. 

It has been said that Serbian pigs caused 
the Great War. They were the chief Ser- 
bian export staple, and their natural market 
was Austria. Hapsburg folly interposed a 
variety of obstacles to their importation. Ser- 
bia suffered for want of an outlet to the 
Adriatic through which they could be sent 
elsewhere. The result was typical of hap- 
penings in many like cases before and since 
the war. The Serbians felt that economic 
strangulation was being applied to them, 
while uninformed Austrians developed a 
grievance against Serbia. Austria suffered 
in order that agriculture in Hungary might 
be protected. Thus there was a three-sided 
grievance, which was a real contribution 
to beginning the war. 


The Lessons of European Tariffs 


The tariff history of Europe powerfully 
argues that both the economic well-being and 
the political stability of the continent are 
most likely to be promoted by tariff liberal- 
ity. The German Zollverein, formed just 
about one hundred years ago, grew into an 
establishment of free trade among the Ger- 
man states except Austria, while even with 
Austria there were reciprocity arrangements 
that at last made them allies instead of ene- 
mies. A decade before the war of 1870 Ger- 
many even entered into a reciprocity covenant 
with France, and similar treaties were ex- 
tended over much of Europe. 

Undoubtedly the more liberal tariff policy 
of Europe during the Nineteenth Century 
helped establish recognition of interdepend- 
ence and was responsible for greater political 
stability. Also, it was intimately related to 
that process of political integration by which 
the great nations of Europe were organized. 
Even the wars of the Nineteenth Century 
were largely for establishment of national 
unities; and these in turn involved further 
liberality in trade. The continent became 
increasingly free from dependence upon the 
British workshop; and yet this emancipation 
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meant no corresponding disadvantage to 
Britain. The trade of the United Kingdom 
grew by leaps and bounds, its shipping and 
investments brought greater and greater 
wealth. 

Europe’s tariff history shows most prosper- 
ity, least danger of domestic or international 
wars, in the eras of greatest trade freedom. 
The resultant increase of wealth enabled 
Europe to seek investments all over the 
world, to the advantage of all concerned. 
The United States was the most favored field 
for investments, but no continent was denied 
some share. 

During the Napoleonic era France strict- 
ly prohibited importing manufactures, the 
object being primarily to deny the French 
market to England. Unfortunately, this 
policy continued nearly half a century after 
Waterloo, and Germany, more liberally dis- 
posed, and having the advantage of domestic 
free trade, advanced toward industrial lead- 
ership. The protected industries in France 
objected to a more liberal policy, and not 
until Louis Napoleon had established his 
domination was it possible for France to 
adopt it. The Franco-Prussian war came 
before the new system had been tested by fair 
trial, and it provided the French protection- 
ists with arguments against intimate relations 
with Germany. So the French gradually re- 
sumed their comparative exclusiveness. About 
thirty years ago France revised its tariff on 
a highly protective basis, but with provision 
for reciprocity arrangements, which consid- 
erably moderated the program. French agri- 
culture, however, insisted on the maximum 
rates, while industrial products were gen- 
erally given minimum duties. 

Almost at the same time, Germany 
adopted a contrary course and lowered duties, 
especially agricultural. The result was to 
increase still further the gap between French 
and German economic power. 

As contrasted with these shifting policies, 
Holland and Belgium, both clinging de- 
terminedly to the policy of free trade, stead- 
ily increased in wealth and prosperity. Hol- 
land had rich and populous colonies, while 
Belgium was not a colonial power except as 
it had the doubtful advantage of exploiting 
the Belgian Congo. Holland was a trading, 
financial, and agricultural country; Belgium 
was industrial. Yet both, with free ex- 
changes, prospered greatly. As to England’s 
program, the test of the world war has pro- 
vided a reasonably convincing argument that 
the British economic system was on a fairly 


secure foundation, and in both war and peace 
measurably able to take care of itself. 

Briefly, the tendency has been toward 
greater freedom in international trade, and 
toward the creation of large political units 
within each of which real free trade has pre- 
vailed. ‘The world war wrenched apart a 
scheme to which industrial, financial, and 
trade factors had been pretty well adjusted. 
Old states were ripped to pieces and their 
parts redistributed to establish a_ political 
balance of power, with utter disregard of 
economic considerations. Lorraine is re- 
stored to France, where politically and sen- 
timentally it belongs. Adjacent Westphalia, 
by a like rule of right and race, is German. 
The interdependence of their iron and coal 
ought to be a guarantee of good relations 
between them. Instead of recognizing this, 
politicians erect a customs barrier between 
Westphalia and Germany, demand heavy cus- 
toms taxation on German goods entering 
France, and generally follow a course calcu- 
lated to strengthen old hatreds rather than 
to foster the feeling of common interest. 
Those geologic forces which placed the iron 
of Lorraine and the coal of Westphalia in 
close neighborship would seem to have been 
guided by a more accurate comprehension of 
human needs than have been the human 
forces. 

If Austria, oppressing Serbian pigs before 
the war, menaced the peace of the continent, 
Italy, in denying Serbia a practicable port on 
the Adriatic, has more recently been doing 
the same. The policy which has severed in- 
dustrial Austria from agricultural Hungary, 
and then forbidden Austria to associate it- 
self with diversified Germany, is off the same 
piece. 

The practical question is whether the re- 
vival of ancient animosities and antagonisms 
shall carry Europe back to the Eighteenth 
Century’s national exclusiveness, or whether 
statesmanship shall guide the continent into 
a more enlightened era and frankly recognize 
the economic facts of modern society. 

Europe in the past has progressed far 
toward this recognition. The Postal Union 
was a long step. The Brussels sugar con- 
ferences dealt effectively with questions of 
tariff, bounties, and national industry. The 
Berne bureau which supervises international 
relations of railroads is a splendid interna- 
tional codperation. The international con- 
trol of the Danube, and many other arrange- 
ments, could be cited. The “most favored 
nation” clauses recognize international com- 
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Reciprocity treaties have 
accomplishment along 


mercial equities. 
demonstrated _ that 
these lines is feasible. 

There never was a time when the evidence 
was so complete, or the mass of people so 
convinced, that friendly relations are needed 
and antagonisms are ruinous. Despite politi- 
cal animosities, business is being resumed. On 
one recent day when France was proclaiming 
a purpose to occupy Germany in order to 
enforce reparations, it was announced that 
German interests were invading French film- 
land to syndicate the “movie” business there! 


America’s Attitude 


What can America do to promote better 
relations among the states of Europe? A cer- 
tain school will protest, of course, that a pro- 
tectionist America would be false to its own 
traditions in urging continental free trade 
on Europe. Not at all. America has free 
trade among forty-eight States. It is only 
proposed here to influence Europe to seek a 
like condition. America, holding so great a 
bulk of European obligations, is in position 
greatly to influence Europe’s economic and 
fiscal policies. “The new Administration at 
Washington has made plain that it has no 
purpose of aloofness. Rather, it intends to 
resume helpful participation, which Europe 
so earnestly desires, in European rehabilita- 
tion. Europe needs our raw materials and 
manufactured articles; but is able to buy 
only on long-time credits. Manifestly, we 
are entitled to expect that if we extend such 
credits we will be helping a solvent Europe, 
able in some reasonable future to pay; and a 
Europe restored to industrial activity, pro- 
ductivity, and peace, will be best able to pay. 

It will be altogether within the proprieties 
for the American government to manifest the 
most lively interest in all trade, financial, 
and economic arrangements among the states 
of Europe, with a view to protect American 
interests. It should be a part of American 
policy to keep Europe mindful of our real 
and intelligent interest in all these matters. 
We should have a continuing and firm pur- 
pose of leading Europe toward the ameliora- 
tion of commercial difficulties, the removal 
of obstacles, the facilitation of exchanges. 

Recently it was proposed in the French 
Chamber of Deputies to impose a 50 per 
cent. duty on all imports from Germany. It 
was explained that France did not really 
want such a duty, but that England wanted 
France to impose it in order to strengthen 
England in the French market, as against 


German competition! England, it appeared, 
felt free to ask this, because she had previ- 
ously favored France by consenting to the 
creation, at France’s wish, of a customs cor- 
don separating the Rhineland from Ger- 
many! 

In such a situation—and it is only one of 
many more or less similar, all over the con- 
tinent—the United States could properly 
have insisted on a hearing. It could have 


‘said, ‘“My interest is opposed to both these 


projects; I want to trade with all of you, 
and you all want to trade with me. Make it 
as easy as possible, all round, and I will help 
you all as much as possible. By doing so, I 
will incidentally be putting you back on your 
feet and making you better able to pay your 
debts to me.” 

All the obstacles which — short-sighted 
rivalries among European states lead them 
to erect among themselves injure American 
trade. America has as much right to be 
heard, to insist on policies that will further 
its interests, as have others of the allied 
powers. It ought to be demanding the hear- 
ing. If it did—and if, being heard, it 
wielded its influence persistently in favor of 
the freest trade, the least restrictions—it 
would be serving Europe as well as itself. 
It would be pursuing a policy calculated to 
produce mutual confidence and_ concord 
among European peoples, to strengthen the 
argument against war, to break down the 
old animosities, extinguish the flame of old 
hatreds, and at last to bring Europe into a 
condition of real, recognized interdepend- 
ence among its parts. 

It seems certain that such American initi- 
ative would have powerful British support, 
because it would be in line with long-estab- 
lished British policy. Co6dperation of the 
two most financially powerful states in the 
world would certainly be potent. That it 
would be wise will hardly be questioned by 
anybody who believes that modern society 
must prosper as a whole or else suffer as a 
whole. The continuance of such depressed 
and difficult conditions as have persisted since 
the armistice can hardly be esteemed less 
than a menace to all occidental civilization. 

The most effective present use for our 
huge investment in Europe is, in short, as a 
lever to lift Europe toward a policy of com- 
mercial enlightenment based on the ideal of 
continental free trade. ‘The surest way to 
help Europe back to solvency and capacity to 
pay us, is to induce Europe to adopt this 
policy. Both would gain, neither would lose. 



































A WELL-PLACED MONUMENT, THAT CAN BE SEEN ONLY FROM THE FRONT AND THAT HAS A SUITABLE 
BACKGROUND 


(So declared the Art Commission of New York, referring to this memorial to Richard Morris Hunt on the 
Fifth Avenue side of Central Park in New York City) 


ART COMMISSIONS 


THE INCREASING USEFULNESS AND VALUE OF CITY ART JURIES 
IN MATTERS OF PUBLIC ADORNMENT 


BY ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD 
(Secretary of the Art Jury of Philadelphia) 


HE art commissions of American cities 

are among the recently created public 
agencies that have been producing results. 
Their work has been little heralded. They 
have preferred to let results speak for them- 
selves. This reserve has been an advantage 
to the commissions in their own jurisdictions ; 
but their achievements have been so definite 
that their experience should be made avail- 
able, so that every city and town may realize 
what may be gained by creating similar bodies. 
There are now about thirty municipal art 
commissions and three State commissions, and, 
in addition, there is a federal body called the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Art commissions have no retroactive power. 
They cannot order a thing torn down which 
was erected before their time. The greater 
part of their work has to do with the environs 
of cities where new construction is going for- 
ward, and the cumulative effect of their ac- 
complishments can only be gained by rather 
extensive tours on the outskirts of cities. Con- 
sequently, knowledge of what they have done 
is generally confined to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the location of each work. 

The name “art commission” suggests that 


it has to do with painting and sculpture. In 
the case of some commissions this is measur- 
ably true; but those which have been securing 
the most notable results have much more to 
do with public work—bridges, street furn'sh- 
ings such as lamp-posts, public buildings, piers, 
and similar structures. In Philadelphia the 
Art Jury—as the commission there is called— 
has considered in its nine years of existence 
1250 submissions, and less than 5 per cent. of 
that number have had to do with paintings 
and works in sculpture. 


Questions of Ornament and Expense 


Art in public work does not mean orna- 
ment, One of the most successful bridges re- 
cently erected in Philadelphia is entirely de- 
void of ornament and consists only of concrete 
arches, in which the concrete parapets. are 
moulded as concrete demands. When the Art 
Jury considered the design submitted, the only 
change it made was to strike off some orna- 
ments. The architect promptly said that he 
had not provided for those ornaments until 
he had been told that the Art Jury must pass 
upon it. But art means beauty of line, not 
ornamentation. 
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this drop in the ccean of 
public expenditures, cities 
that have art commissions 
secure expert public advice 
of the greatest authority. 
The members serve without 
pay. 

Frequently broad consid- 
eration of fitness, quite as 
much as design, have deter- 
mined the action of the Art 
Jury of Philadelphia. It 
was proposed to erect a fire 
station to be constructed of 


proved of the use of marble 
for a fire station, as a mat- 











ter of principle, quite apart 








from the design; and the 


. D ° 
A STATUE WELL PLACED, BECAUSE IT FITS INTO ITS SURROUNDINGS AN Department at Public 


FORMS A PART OF THEM 


(The Franz Sigel monument, facing Riverside Drive in New York City. Con- 
trast this with the Lincoln statue in the same city, also reproduced herewith) 


Many persons think that art in civic im- 
provement involves additional costs, It does 
not. It requires more care in design and more 
time. It does not require more, but rather 
less, money for actual construction. ‘The ap- 
proval or disapproval of art commissions is not 
based upon cost. As long ago as 1912 the Art 
Jury of Philadelphia declared: ‘It should not 
be necessary to say that the disapproval of 
the Art Jury was in no case based upon the 
cost of the proposed structure. A monument 
that was to have cost $50,000 was disap- 
proved, as well as a small fountain that was 
to have cost $900, while the design of an- 
other fountain to cost $400 was approved.” 

The fact that art does not mean expense 
was brought out rather strikingly in the first 
report of the Art Jury of Philadelphia. 
On the first ten submissions to the jury, 
Charles C. Harrison, former provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and at that 
time president of the Art Jury, reported that 
the saving was estimated to be more than 
$41,000. In the second report of the jury it 
was noted that the total cost of forty-five sub- 
missions made or considered during the year 
was $9,132,819, while the cost of maintaining 
the Art Jury during the year was only $3,934. 
The annual budget of the jury even now is 
but $4,700. 

The studies of the New York Art Commis- 
sion—which has a budget slightly in excess of 
the Philadelphia body, but still very low— 
frequently covers a total of work that will 
cost the city forty or fifty million dollars. For 


Safety adopted the sugges- 
tion that brick be used in- 
stead. The recommenda- 
tions of the Jury caused a saving of 
$1,070 in expense. Generally the Jury’s 
action has resulted in decreased cost; but it 
has not sought either decrease or increase of 
cost as a main object. That the cost has been 
reduced in many cases shows good taste and 
economy to be often synonymous. The Jury 
has not hesitated, when necessary, to recom- 
mend changes which have increased the cost. 

















A BADLY PLACED MONUMENT 


(This is the most important Lincoln memorial in 
New York City, erected in 1868. It faces Union 
Square, at the intersection of Broadway and Four- 
teenth Street, in the midst of congested traffic. Its 
background, also, lessens the effectiveness of the statue) 


marble. The Jury disap-- 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW TYPE OF RAILROAD BRIDGE 
(Philadelphia’s principal garden spot, Fairmount Park, extends several miles along both banks of the Schuylkill 
River. When it became necessary, or desirable, to replace Columbia Bridge with a modern structure, the Art 
Jury of Philadelphia waged a year’s fight to secure the bridge shown in the lower picture) 


An Art Commission’s Personnel 

All existing art commissions are similar in 
composition. They generally contain, accord- 
ing to the laws creating them, one architect, 
one sculptor, and one painter, and then a body 
of laymen whose qualifications are assured in 
one way or another. In New York City the 
Art Commission is composed of the mayor, the 
presidents of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Public Library, the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences; of one painter, one 
sculptor, and one architect; and three others, 
none of whom may be a painter, sculptor, or 
architect. The six last mentioned must be 
appointed from a list, of not less than three 
times the number to be named, proposed by 
the Fine Arts Federation of New York. In 
Philadelphia. the present charter provides 
that in addition to the professional members, 
the lay members shall consist of one business 
man and three individuals, each of whom 
must be a member of the governing body or 
teaching force of an institution conducting a 
school of art or architecture; none of the four 
last named to be engaged in the practice of 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, which is the 
national body, has jurisdiction over all works 
of art created by or under the authority of 
Congress or for which a federal appropriation 
is made. This is a general statement and is 
to be regarded only as usually true; because 
Congress may, if it chooses, negative the ne- 
cessity for approval by the national Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. The work of this body, 
however, has been very notable. It has be- 
come the special protagonist of the plan for 


the development of Washington prepared by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, Charles F. McKim, and Frederick Law 
Olmsted. The consummate Lincoln Memo- 
rial, beautifully placed, is an excellent exam- 
ple of the wisdom of the creation of such a 
body. That commission, with the help of 
Senator Root and the Washington Fine Arts 
Society, had to wage a lengthy battle for its 
location at the point chosen. : 

We are sometimes asked how smaller cities 
or towNns can appoint an art commission when 
perhaps a desirable sculptor or painter is not 
resident in the town in question. There is 
no real difficulty, because the professional 
members need not be citizens of the town 
concerned. Pittsburgh has had residents of 
New York City as the painter and sculptor 
members of its Art Commission. There are 
plenty of public-spirited men among painters, 
sculptors, and architects; and there is no fear 
that their services will not be given gratui- 
tously outside of their own towns if they are 
wanted. To provide for rural regions—to 
prevent, for example, iron-truss bridges strad- 
dling noble rivers—every State should ap- 
point a State Art Commission, giving it juris- 
diction in villages as well as in the open 
country. 

One method of preventing the enormities 
which now disgrace so many of our public 
places is to create both city and State art 
commissions; and it was largely due to this 
feeling that the Pennsylvania Art Commis- 
sion was appointed a year or two ago. The 
other State art commissions are those of Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia. There is also, in 
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are best placed when they 
can be and are located as an 
accent of the town plan. 
Herein lies one cause of the 
ugliness in so many of our 
American cities; the “grid- 
iron” plan offers little oppor- 
tunity for successful location 
of monuments or memorials. 
That form of city plan—if 
it can justly be called a 
“plan’”’—has seen its day, but 
its evil effects will be felt 
for generations to come. 
The introduction of con- 
crete has made the work of 
art commissions vastly easier 
than it might otherwise have 
been. Arch concrete bridges, 








THE OLD RAILROAD BRIDGE AT MANAYUNK PA., NOW REPLACED BY THE 


ONE SHOWN BELOW 


Hartford, Conn., a Commission on Sculpture, 
which appears to have some State functions. 

It is provided in acts creating art commis- 
sions that works of art shall not become pub- 
lic property by purchase, gift, or otherwise, 
unless the work of art, including its location, 
shall have been approved by the art commis- 
sion. The stronger commissions are also given 
authority to pass upon all public buildings to 
be erected by the city or with the help of city 
funds, or for which the city is to furnish a 
site. An important provision is that no pri- 
vate structure shall be erected upon or ex- 
tended over public streets unless similar ap- 
proval is secured. 


or bridges encased in con- 
crete, can usually be attrac- 
tively designed with little 
difficulty. Even when not encased in con- 
crete, but built of steel, a surprising amount 
of attractiveness can be given. Indeed, the 
Alexander III Bridge of Paris, one of the 
most famously beautiful bridges of the world, 
is a steel structure. 

The Art Jury has no direct jurisdiction 
over the material of structures; except that a 
design may be appropriate for one material 
but inappropriate for another. Occasionally 
the Art Jury has taken stronger action. It 
has condemned corrugated iron for any public 
structure. Corrugated iron is that wavy type 
of material which does not retain paint well, 





Location and Material 

The location of a work in 
sculpture is responsible in 
general for 50 per cent. of 
its effect, perhaps for 75 per 
cent.; the remainder upon 
the success of the object con- 
sidered apart from its loca- 
tion. This is not true of 
great works in sculpture, 
which are so superb as to 
dominate their surroundings 
even when badly placed. But, 
in the mass, it may be safely 
said for all sculpture that its 
proper placing has more to 
do with its success than has f= 
the chisel of the sculptor. _— 














My own observation is tye NEw MANAYUNK BRIDGE, REPLACING THE STRUCTURE SHOWN ABOVE 


that most works in sculpture (A bridge like this reclaims a neighborhood, instead of being a blight upon it) 
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which quickly rusts and 
sags, and gives a generally 
dilapidated appearance to 
its neighborhood; and the 
complete abandonment of 
the use of corrugated iron 
on any structure extending 
over streets, such as an 
awning, has been recom- 
mended. 


Relation to City Planning 


The work of art com- 
missions and that of city 
planning commissions dove- 
tail to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the two should be 
kept .carefully separated. 
The. function of the city 














planning commission is to 
look to the future. It has 
to do with the present only 
so far as plans to be put 
into execution immediately will affect the 
future development of the city. 

The city planning commission is the imagi- 
nation of the community. Its duty is to fore- 
see city growth and to provide adequate plans 
for that growth. It is essentially construc- 
tive. 

The work of the art commission, on the 
other hand, is essentially critical. Its func- 
tion is to be helpful, by way of criticism of a 
work to be done immediately. When the city 


the street. 


THE MORE FAMILIAR TYPE OF ELEVATED TRANSIT LINE 


(Supported by columns at the curbs, and thus extending the full width of 


Darkening of the whole area below is obvious) 


planning commission has prepared a plan for 
city growth, the actual details of construction 
are not carried out by it, but are left to the de- 
partment of public works. That department 
proceeds to have the plans of a particular 
improvement prepared, and when so pre- 
pared the plans are submitted to the art com- 
mission for its criticism, so that the work 
when completed shall have all the attractive- 
ness that good designing can secure for it. 
Thus the work of the city planning commis- 
sion is separated from that 
of the art commission by the 











interposition of the depart- 
ment of public works. It is 
important that the work of 
the two bodies be difteren- 
tiated, even though some 
members of the one may be 
desirable as members of the 
other. 

One of the powers for 
which city planning commis- 
sions of the United States 
have been contending is that 
of excess condemnation, the 
power to condemn more land 
than is required for public 
work (as, for instance, a new 
thoroughfare) and to sell the 
excess abutting property at 
the increased price caused 








THE NEW SINGLE-COLUMN ELEVATED TRANSIT LINE IN FRANKFORD, A by the improvement. 


SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 


(An achievement of the Art Jury of Philadelphia. Note the contrast between 


this scene and the one shown above) 
July—5 


Powers of excess con- 
demnation have been granted 
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by changes in the constitution of several 
of the States, including New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Where 
such power has been granted and is exercised, 
an opportunity is made available for art com- 
missions to be of great service to cities. 


More Power in the Future? 


Ordinarily, it is not constitutional in these 
free United States of America to give art 
commissions any jurisdiction over private 
buildings to be located entirely upon private 
property. It has heretofore been regarded as 
one’s inalienable right to ruin the financial 
investment of his neighbors in beautiful homes 
by the erection of any value-depressing mon- 
strosity on his own land. 

How long it will be before the appearance 
of cities is recognized as within the 


passes the plans—a delay which is apt to 
become a sufficiently effective hint. 


Street Signs and Posts 


The jurisdiction of art commissions is be- 
ing gradually extended. In Philadelphia the 
Art Jury has control over signs erected upon 
or projecting over the public highways. This 
subject has been a difficult one to handle, but 
the public has finally fallen in behind the Art 
Jury. The danger of overhanging signs to 
pedestrians is so obvious, and their ugliness 
is so apparent, that an association of Chestnut 
Street merchants has been formed, the pur- 
pose of which is to secure the abolition of all 
overhanging signs. The example of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was potential. Through 


efforts of the Chestnut Street Association, 


an ordinance was passed in 1920, 
which forbids signs projecting 





police power of the State is a prob- 
lem. There are strong indications 


that the time is not as far distant 2 


as we used to think it was. 
Esthetics are now allowed to enter 
as an accompaniment of an exercise 
of the police power, provided they 
come in discreetly by the side door 
and not obtrusively by the front 
entrance. I know of no case, how- 
ever, where the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said that 
esthetics alone are not a sufficient 
ground for the exercise of the po- 
lice power, though there are de- 
cisions of State courts to that 
effect. The Supreme Court recently 
held constitutional a Chicago ordi- 
nance forbidding billboards within 
residential sections. Nevertheless, 
it has not yet been attempted to 
give art commissions power over 
private structures on private land. 

In some European cities ‘Bu- 
reaus of Building Advice” have 
been created. They have no real 
power; but when a building plan 
is submitted to the agency, whose 
duty it is to pass upon strength, 
that inspection board refers the 
plans to the Bureau of Building 
Advice. The latter bureau, if it 
believes the plans are not in good 
taste, sends for the applicant and 
makes suggestions to him. If the 








more than eighteen inches. In 
downtown Chicago projecting signs 
are almost a thing of the past. 

Not only street signs, but street 
structures of all kinds are being 
submitted to art commissions, and 
they are steadily securing better 
results. The lamp standards of 
Baltimore, the direct work of the 
Art Commission of that city, are 
admirable. Nothing abroad com- 
pares with them or with the similar 
standards in Washington. 

An amusing experience is the 
way applicants seek a method of 
advertising themselves by making 
private use of the public sidewalk, 
and actually and honestly delude 
themselves into the idea that their 
main purpose is to serve the public. 
This appears to be an especial fail- 
ing of those applicants who want 
to erect clocks on the public high- 
ways. Really, few people who 
want watches are without them. 
One applicant was especially anx- 
ious to put up a clock in Philadel- 
phia “for the benefit of the public” ; 
and he was rather disconcerted 
when it was pointed out that the 
clock in the tower of Independence 
Hall was in full view of the loca- 
tion where he wanted to erect his 
clock. A significant part of the 








applicant does not care to adopt 
these suggestions, I am informed 
that it is a considerable time before 
the Bureau of Building Inspection 


proposition, of course, was that 


GASLAMP STANDARD the applicant wanted to put his 
APPROVED BY THE 


ART COMMISSION OF 
BALTIMORE 


name on the face of the clock, 
though in “quite small letters.” 
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ART COMMISSIONS 


Responsibility of the Engineering Profession 


Though a “near engineer,” having studied 
civil engineering as a post-graduate, I am com- 
pelled, by nine years’ official experience, to 
the conclusion that the ugliness or plainness 
of American cities is due in large part to the 
profession of engineers; but I do not believe 
it is in its origin their fault. It is the fault of 
their teaching in the technical institutes of 
this country. The results seem to show that 
design in its real sense is not taught. ‘‘Con- 
struction” is taught, but construction is not 
design. Merely to connect the bottom of 
three lead pipes so that water spouts out of 
the upper ends is not to design a fountain. 
Merely to learn how to draw the plans of a 
bridge so that it will stand up is not to learn 
how to design it. That is construction only ; 
and, while construction is the fundamental 
foundation of design, it is not design. 

The engineering profession is being pushed 
out of some occupations which should belong 
to it, because of this lack of appreciation of 
design. City-planning would appear to be 
peculiarly an engineering function; yet archi- 
tects and landscape architects are rapidly pre- 
empting the field. This is a reaction entirely 
to be expected from the ugliness of dreary 
gridiron plans of streets with which civil en- 
gineers have strait-jacketed American cities, 
failing to show any knowledge of design. 

I was much struck by a question put to me 
at a conference of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation held at Amherst in October last. In 
an address I had shown a number of former 
bridges, built by engineers in accordance with 
their knowledge of construction, and, by way 
of sharp and obviously convincing contrast, I 
had shown the far more attractive bridges, 
really designed, which had been erected since 
the approval of art commissions had been re- 
quired. A recent graduate of a foremost in- 
stitute of technology asked me if I thought 
architects would supersede engineers as build- 
ers of bridges. The obvious reply is that 
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architects will build our bridges as well as 

lay out our cities, unless engineers are taught, 

or teach themselves, the principles of design. 
Does Civic Beauty Pay? 

The work of art commissions has to do not 
only with the appearance of cities, but, to a 
certain extent, with their financial status as 
well. We are only beginning to realize in 
America that ugly things cost money. We 
have a slight but growing idea that municipal 
beauty is a financial asset of some magnitude. 
Statistics show, for example, that tourist 
travel was worth $10,000,000 more to Can- 
ada in 1913, the year before the war, than its 
fisheries were. 

But we have not begun to realize the cost 
of ugliness. If beauty pays, how much does 
the rank ugliness of so many American cities 
cost? We are just beginning to accept the 
obvious principle that values of real estate are 
depressed when owners of opposite property 
permit the erection of billboards. Likewise, 
if ugly bridges are erected in residential or 
suburban or undeveloped sections, people seek- 
ing homes are not going to select places where 
they will be obliged to see those bridges. 

American culture is determined to eradi- 
cate the ugly and create the beautiful. The 
beautiful would be created even if it were 
more costly; but the work of art commissions 
is demonstrating that the beautiful is cheaper 
in original cost than the ugly. Moreover, an 
ugly thing, especially if its ugliness is neces- 
sarily conspicuous, as in the case of most 
bridges, is apt not to be permitted to last 
cut its expectancy of life. 

Lawson Purdy has well defined beauty as 
“the skilful adaption of appropriate means to 
useful ends.” The power of beauty, as thus 
defined, is too patent to deny its potency; the 
sheer cost of ugliness is too great long to be 
camouflaged. And the public art commissions 
of the United States are demonstrating these 
principles. 

















(This is a railroad steel-girder bridge—made attractive, instead of repulsive, through the use of carefully 


designed concrete piers. The lines of the piers follow the lines of the girders, and the steel is painted to 
match the concrete. An unattractive bridge means in almost every case lack of study or lack of skill) 


















WILL PRICES DROP TO PRE- 
WAR LEVELS? 


BY PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER 


(Yale University ) 


CONOMIC students have always been 

wary of making predictions. They 
feel that their scientific reputations are at 
stake. But when a business friend, some 
years ago, taunted me for refusing, at that 
time, to attempt a forecast, and pointed out 
that those who made professional studies in 
these lines were under obligations to put the 
results, for good or for ill, at the disposal of 
the public, I recognized the justice of his 
criticism. Since that time I have been ven- 
turesome enough, when asked, to formulate 
and express my opinion as to the future, espe- 
cially on occasions like the present when I 
felt that some of the basic factors were in 
danger of being overlooked. 

A high or low level of prices means, of 
course, the same thing as a low or a high 
purchasing power of the dollar. A chang- 
ing price level is a changing dollar. If the 
price level doubles, the dollar is halved, and 
vice versa. 

Our chief means of guessing at the future 
behavior of our erratic dollar must be a 
study of its behavior in the past and of the 
reasons therefor. 

The Civil War caused a price upheaval 
similar to that of the. World War, but with 
this important difference: that we then lost 
our gold standard and went onto a paper 
standard. 

Between 1860 and 1865 the price level 
doubled. Between 1865 and 1879 (when 
specie payments were resumed) it was cut 
in two. Prices continued falling up to 1896, 
when prices reached an unprecedented low 
level, being less than a third of what they 
were in 1865. 

Between 1896 and 1914, on the other 
hand, the scale of prices increased almost 
50 per cent. 

Then came the World War. For a time 
prices stood fairly still. But beginning with 
the autumn of 1915, when gold imports 
began to pour in on us, they rose more 
rapidly than ever. 
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When we entered the war, in 1917, prices 
were halted—in many cases by price control, 
but soon began again their merry upward 
whirl. 

Then came the armistice, in November, 
1918. With the coming of the armistice 
there was a general expectation that prices 
were going to drop. One of the New York 
banks issued a pamphlet, “When Prices 
Drop,” in which the supposedly impending 
fall was predicted as both swift and great. 
When this expected fall did not materialize, 
many, including the statistician of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
amazement that prices should stay up “with- 
out any reason under the sun.” 

Business was stalled. The merchant and 
the consumer were unwilling to buy until 
prices had fallen. At this time, when the 
expectation of the fall of prices was prac- 
tically universal, I ventured to present to 
the Conference of Governors and Mayors 
held at the White House in March, 1919, 
reasons why, in all probability, prices not 
only would not drop but would actually 
advance. I added that the price level might 
temporarily recede in about a year, but that 
business could not wait a year. 

As we all know, these prognostications 
have, in a general way, been fulfilled. From 
the time of the armistice, prices increased 
331% per cent., up to May, 1920. This was 
fourteen months from the time of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. They then began to fall. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


Expressing these same movements from 
1860 to the present in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, since the one is the 
inverse of the other, we may say (taking the 
pre-war dollar, i. e., the dollar of 1913, as 
100 cents) that the dollar of 1860 was 96 
cents, that of 1865, 46 cents, of 1896, 152 
cents, 1913, 100 cents, as assumed, 1920, 41 
cents and June, 1921, 71% cents. 

For the last two months I have been cal- 
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culating weekly index numbers of my own, 
based on two hundred commodities. I find 
that in the first week of April the dollar was 
worth 68% pre-war (or 1913) cents, and 
in successive weeks 69, 71, 71, 72, 71, 71, 
71, 72 and 71% cents, the last figure being 
for the week ending June 2nd. 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
present fall in prices (or rise in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar) is temporary. 


Effect of Low Interest Rates 


I see no reason for changing substantially 
the opinion which I expressed in 1919. The 
main changes since the armistice have been, 
it seems to me, financial rather than indus- 
trial. In short we have been witnessing the 
pendulum swings of the “credit cycle.” 
After it began to be realized that prices were 
probably not about to drop, a business boom 
ensued until the inevitable reaction was 
reached, which we are now witnessing. 

These swings have been greatly aggravated 
by the policy pursued by the Government of 
continuing, after the armistice, the artificially 
low rates of interest. These low rates of 
interest encouraged business men to extend 
themselves unduly and that extension itself 
tended to raise prices. The sway of the 
pendulum, first one way and then the other, 
was also aggravated by the similar move- 
ments in foreign lands in which our business 
credit was entangled. Our peak and drop 
of prices followed foreign prototypes. Japan 
reached her crisis in March, 1920, then fol- 
lowed in succession, within two months, 
Italy, France, England, Canada, Holland 
and the United States. 

The present depression is really one of the 
worst this country has ever seen. It is not 
so recognized because the dramatic feature of 
i panic, hitherto the usual feature of our 
great crises, has been absent—thanks to our 
Federal Reserve system. That system is 
udapted to prevent panics but not to prevent 
crises. 

Business men are now mainly concerned in 
efforts to preserve their solvency, as is always 
the case in the depression phase of the credit 
cycle. This situation continues the demand 
for loans, while the supply has been largely 
cut off through the diminished deposits due 
to the diminished profits of business. 

When liquidation shall have been substan- 
tially completed the rate of discount should 
drop, then prices of stocks should rise and 
next wholesale prices should rise. The large 
bank reserves, strengthened by the importa- 


tion of gold, have prepared the ground for 
this return movement in the steel springs of 
business. Drops in the discount rate at the 
big banks have begun all over the world. 
The drops have been in March, 1 per cent. 
in Calcutta; in April, 4% per cent. in Swit- 
zerland and London, and 1 per cent. in Bos- 
ton; in May, % per cent. in Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Brussels, New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Dallas, and 1 per cent. in 
Atlanta. 

Higher Wholesale Prices in Prospect 

Following an easing of the money market, 
the other two changes mentioned should 
follow, so that by autumn we should find 
wholesale prices rising and profits and busi- 
ness improving. 

It may well be that retail prices will, for 
a time, continue to fall while wholesale prices 
rise; for retail prices, with their usual lag, 
are still behind wholesale prices in their fall. 

In short, it seems to me that the situation 
now is very similar to that in the first half 
year after the armistice. Business is halting, 
expecting a large further drop in_ prices, 
and, so far as I can see, expecting it wrongly. 
The public has gone back to its original 
fallacy. Although for a time accustomed to 
the idea that we were “on a new price level” 
the instant they perceived that prices were 
really toboganning down, the old opinion 
revived, and to-day they seem to expect a 
return to the “normal pre-war level of 1913” 
just as in 1913 they talked of cutting down 
the high cost of living to the “normal” level 
of the ’90’s. 

They forget that there is no normal, that 
the price level is purely relative, and that 
the outlook at any particular time depends on 
the particular circumstances of that time and 
not on a “normal” which has existence only 
in imagination. 

In forecasting a rise I do not mean, of 
course, to convey the impression that prices 
will continue rising indefinitely. After, say, 
a couple of years of upward movement it 
seems not unlikely that there will begin a 
long, grueling, gradual fall, similar to that 
which ended in 1896, Yet even this prospec- 
tive secondary fall of prices will not, I 
fancy, bring us back to the pre-war level. 


Inflation Permanent 


The reasons why it seems unlikely that we 
shall in any foreseeable time reach the pre- 
war level of prices or even drop lower than 
we are at present are those set forth in my 
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article of March, 1919. The chief of these 
reasons are two, namely, (1) that, as com- 
pared with pre-war times, we have a much 
larger part of the world’s gold with no pros- 
pect of the loss of any substantial part of it; 
and (2) that the Federal Reserve system, 
which was established in 1914, introduced a 
credit expansion of its own. 

In short, of the causes of the recent price 
upheaval, two, namely, some of our gold 
inflation and some of our credit inflation have 
come to stay. 

This prefiguring of future price move- 
ments may, of course, prove far from the 
facts, as the scroll of time unrolls. The 
situation is fraught with uncertainties. 

Much will depend on the policies of con- 
traction or non-contraction adopted in the 
next few years by the governments of Eu- 
rope. I have assumed, in the above attempt 
to lock into the future, that any European 
contractions will not come very early or be 
very rapid. — 

Much will also depend on the action of 
the Federal Reserve system as to whether 
it will yield to the pressure of a number of 
banks and their customers for easier accom- 
modations or whether it will consciously try 
to prevent a rise in the price level, by refusing 
to extend credit further than is absolutely 
necessary, by husbanding its increased gold 
reserve, and by reducing both the reserve 
and the Federal Reserve notes outstanding 
by redeeming the latter in gold certificates. 
In the foregoing forecast I have guessed that 
the latter policy would either not be pursued 
at all or, if pursued, will not be pursued very 
drastically. 

It will be observed from what has been 
said that the basis of my judgment, so far as 
I have any, is the outlook as to money and 
credit. ‘These have almost always been the 
master keys to the price level in the past, 
although many other factors, usually of less 
importance, enter in. 

To those who have not studied the sub- 
ject of price levels it may seem presumptu- 
ous that anyone should even try to frame an 
opinion. At first sight it would seem neces- 
sary, in order to judge of the general price 
level, to form an opinion as to the course 
of every one of several hundred or thousand 
individual prices. But, as a matter of fact, 
it is a great deal easier to use a telescope 
than a microscope, to predict the general 
price level than to predict any particular 
price, in the same way as it is a great deal 
easier to predict the behavior of the ocean 


level than to predict the behavior of indi- 
vidual waves. In order to forecast what 
future tides will be we do not need to have 
minute knowledge of every particle of water 
in the ocean. As the mathematical physicist, 
J. Willard Gibbs, was fond of saying, “the 
whole is simpler than its parts.” Usually 
if we can frame an opinion in regard to 
money and credit we can frame an opinion 
in regard to the price level because the other 
influences are less variable; just as, in much 
the same way, the tide can be predicted from 
the positions of the moon and sun, the other 
influences being of minor importance. 


The Unstabilized Dollar 


The time will come, I believe, when we 
shall not need to be writing our views and 
guesses as to which way the price level will 
move. It ought not to move at all and it 
need not, if we will take the trouble to 
stabilize it. 

The instability of the dollar plays exactly 
the same havoc in business as would variable 
yardsticks, bushel baskets and pound weights. 
But the dollar alone remains unstabilized, 
because the public has not yet come to under- 
stand the distinction between the general level 
of prices and individual prices. 

In my book, “Stabilizing the Dollar,” I 
have pointed out one way of securing a stable 
price level. A few weeks ago a Stable 
Money League was formed of bankers, busi- 
ness men and economists with the purpose of 
devising and advocating the best attainable 
plan for this end. It is selecting a Research 
Council which will consider many plans be- 
sides my own. , 

The formation of this league, starting 
with over a thousand charter members, marks 
a new step toward making securer the foun- 
dations of business. Among those who or- 
ganized it were Frank O. Lowden, Alton B. 
Parker, Thomas Marshall, Leo S. Rowe, 
Samuel Gompers, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
John R. Commons, Roger Babson, George 
Foster Peabody, A. B. Farquhar, Gifford 
Pinchot, Henry A. Wallace, son of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, ten ex-presidents of 
the American Economic Association of whom 
one, Jeremiah W. Jenks, was made presi- 
dent of the league; about an equal number 
of bank presidents, two of whom were made 
vice-presidents of the league, John B. Lar- 
ner, president of the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company, and Robert D. Kent, presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Passaic. 











INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


Its Relation to National Defense, as Shown by Recent Experience. 
BY GROSVENOR B. CLARKSON 


(Former Director, United States Council of National Defense; former Chairman, 
Interdepartmental Defense Board) 








It is reasonably safe to assert that there is no man in the United States who possesses 
more information about the stupendous task of organizing American industry to meet the 
demands of the recent war than Mr. Clarkson, who writes the present article as a reminder and 
a warning to the country. As a New York business man, who was also a\ trained journalist, 
Mr. Clarkson was associated at the outset with that highly intelligent movement of the American 
engineering societies which undertook to standardize preparedness on the industrial side. He 
became secretary and then director of the Council of National Defense, and served that body 
continuously for thirty-seven months. We are all for disarmament and permanent peace. 
But forgetting how to arm in case of need is to invité weakness; and weakness on the part 
of Uncle Sam is more likely to encourage war than to establish peace-—THE Epiror. 








Modern war makes terrible demands upon 
those who fight. To an infinitely greater degree 
than ever before the outcome depends upon long 
preparation in advance, and upon the skillful 
and unified use of the nation’s entire social and 
industrial no less than military power. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


S the miasma of partisan criticism of 

the conduct of the war grows less 
toxic, as the drama itself recedes into the 
great back-drop of history, there arises a con- 
sciousness in the public’s mind that perhaps 
some of the things in the American effort 
were not so bad as they have been painted, 
that possibly the country was a bit to blame 
for some of the matters that went wrong. 
This is not, however, a post-mortem; it is a 
brief attempt to illumine and safeguard the 
future by seizing upon some of the lessons 
of the world war which already our amazing 
democracy has forgotten. 

In taking advantage of the apparent cur- 
rent approach to that true perspective which 
views historical events in the aggregate, I 
will deal somewhat plainly with the future 
in respect of the national defense. I will 
discuss that aspect of it which I know best: 
industrial preparedness, the practical applica- 
tion of industrial, economic, and scientific 
forces to the demands of modern war. This 
is the starting point of national defense; and 
it is completely lost sight of in preparedness 
plans now being matured by Congress. 

Without it, armies that have to be ex- 
panded overnight from, say, 175,000 to 2,- 
000,000 men are simply and unequivocally 


ineficient armies in the modern sense; and, 
what is more, they are very possibly armies 
marked for slaughter. 

Nitrates, tungsten, jute, tin, steel; shells, 
guns, shoes, blankets, motor transport; fac- 
tory capacity, distribution facilities, plant 
conversion, labor dilution—these are but a 
few of the basic elements of war to-day, but 
a few of the thousands of threads making 
up the fabric of industrial preparedness. 


A Peace-Time Program 


This article is of course based on the possi- 
bility of another war. The world has grown 
little wiser, and apparently no less belliger- 
ent. For the rest, it is in a welter of com- 
mercial dislocation, with material interest 
nearly everywhere uppermost. That fact 
alone should make imperative a balanced and 
scientific peace-time program of prepared- 
ness on the part of the United States. 

Only a handful of people in this country 
have anything like a commanding grasp on 
the theory and practice of utilizing indus- 
trial and economic forces in war, and, above 
all, of drawing upon them coolly before the 
event without waiting until the hour strikes. 
Among the military Pershing knows, and 
Leonard Wood knows. A group of men in 
business life intelligently and fully know, as 
do another group who served in the Federal 
executive departments in the war. A few, 
just a few, men in Congress know, but they 
do not know so intimately, nor do they feel 
so warmly, that their knowledge is a sentient, 
fortified thing, as it should be. 
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The majority of persons still think of war 
only in terms of troops and waving flags. 
They still think that appropriating for an 
army and navy ends the duty of Congress. 
It is not true. Modern war means the 
linking of industry and science to the mili- 
tary needs, and, lest there be almost crimi- 
nal waste of money and loss of life, the link- 
ing must be arranged for before and not 
after the actual need. In armed conflict to- 
cay there can be no preparation when the 
fight is on, for preparedness now is a scien- 
tific thing, and scientific application pre- 
cludes haste. 


Where the War Department Failed 


I will be specific. The well-nigh inex- 
cusable lack throughout the war—and one 
for which every citizen in effect was respon- 
sible—was the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the War Department of its require- 
ments in supplies. Aside from the training 
and handling of troops, one can almost 
roughly put into two grand divisions the 
things necessary for successful prosecution of 
war to-day: First, a clean-cut, concrete, 
continuing ability on the part of the military 
to state its requirements; second, an equally 
clean-cut, concrete, and continuing ability on 
the part of those handling industrial and 
economic resources to fill the military needs. 
The two functions should not be joined for 
one instant, for the military mind does not 
understand the language and methods of 
business; and the business mind does not 
understand the science of warfare. Thor- 
oughgoing liaison between the two elements 
of course there must be. 

While Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Defense Board, organized after the armistice 
for the express purpose of meeting some of 
the foregoing problems, the first thing I did, 
at the initial meeting of the Board, was to 
ask a question to which I had anticipated 
the answer; indeed, my certainty that I knew 
the answer was why I had pressed the 
board’s creation. It was this: “Can the War 
Department give this Board its requirements 
for the up-keep of a million men in the 
field for six months so that the Board, work- 
ing down through the departments and busi- 
ness units representing the necessary sources 
of supply, can ascertain in peacetime how, 
when, where, and in what quantities those 
supplies may be found?” The reply was, 
“No.” 

Now that was an almost unbelievable 
thing. to be true after we had just come out 


of the biggest war in our history. But it 
is a perfectly natural result of lack of scien- 
tific study of these things before we went 
in. Being wholly unprepared in the modern 
sense, the War Department was forced to 
spend billions of dollars to offset the fruits 
of the valor of ignorance. It was impaled 
on the merciless day-to-day exigency of the 
war itself. The task of the doer is always 
trebled when the thinker has not been per- 
mitted to precede him. 


Leather Needs, As an Instance 


I repeat, there can be no scientific prepara- 
tion when the fight is on. By the same token, 
when war, based on eleventh-hour prepara- 
tion, is being waged, there is little or no 
time in which, day by day, to conserve the 
knowledge being won in the arena. Doubt- 
less with a one-hundred per cent. perfect 
organization, and a one hundred per cent. 
qualified personnel, these things could be 
overcome. But there is no perfect military 
organization, no perfectly qualified military 
personnel, in the quantitative sense, when a 
democracy goes to war. 

On finding the condition described above, 
the War Department was called upon to 
furnish the Interdepartmental Defense Board 
its requirements in one typical wartime com- 
modity alone, leather. After six weeks these 
requirements were received, and when [ left 
office in March, 1920, the Board had begun 
to trace this commodity back to the raw 
material, studying substitutes for leather as 
it went along; and, for the first time in peace 
under this Government, an attempt was be- 
ing made to standardize the procurement of 
one vital element of supply in time of war. 
The idea was to proceed to other supplies 
one by one. That is the only way in which 
the job can be done scientifically, economi- 
cally, and properly. Very little has been 
accomplished since the period with which I 
deal, for reasons that need not be gone into 
here. 

In anticipating and providing for the mili- 
tary and naval needs before the outbreak of 
war, requirements must be traced from the 
finished product all the way back to the raw 
material, Such a study must necessarily in- 
clude actual, normal production of the goods 
needed; equipment always in readiness to 
produce, together with the rate at which such 
equipment could be produced; and conver- 
sion possibilities of equipment, including the 
items of time and expense, with careful at- 
tention as to whether conversion of equip- 
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ment might withdraw production of other 
parts essential to defense. 

The studies should’ go particularly to 
analysis of the production of such items as 
are very limited in this country. For ex- 
ample, it would include careful study of 
quantity steel production in the United 
States, to find out if we were producing or 
could produce enough steel of specific quali- 
ties needed in time of war. It would go 
into shortage of war materials, the lack cf 
some of which was extremely embarrassing, 
to say the least, in the recent war. It would 
include also the study of substitutes such as 
those for linen in aircraft. 


A Dangerous Lack of Nitrates 


The subject of nitrates alone italicizes the 
need for industrial preparedness. I will 
illustrate: The other day I discussed with 
one of the world’s greatest experts on ex- 
plosives the question of nitrogen fixation for 
war purposes. A civilian, a dollar-a-year man 
in the world war, he probably contributed 
more of value to the American explosives 
program than did any other one man. His 
standing and judgment are accepted by 
everybody familiar with the economic and 
technical side of modern war. After this au- 
thority had detailed to me, in a _ most 
moving way, the fundamental importance of 
the continuance by the United States Gov- 
ernment of its development of nitrogen fixa- 
tion so that it may be independent of an 
external supply of nitrate, I asked him: 

“If we went to war to-day, where would 
we be with regard to this matter?” 

He replied: “If our ports were blocked, 
or if the element of submarine attack were 
developed to such a point that our merchant 
ships could not load nitrate, the war would 
be of short duration and we would be at the 
mercy of the enemy.” 

“How long would it be before we could 
bring our domestic source of supply up to 
an available point?” 

“Two years, at least.” 

Industrial mastery of the chemistry of high 
explosives, identical with successful com- 
mercial manufacture of coal-tar dyes, per- 
fumes, and medicines, is the work of years, 
involving the creation and reconstruction of 
whole industries. 

There is a field distinctly advantageous 
to the national defense interests of the nation 
in the peace-time consumption by the public 
of goods prepared according to army stand- 
ards. There is no reason, for instance, why 


the public should not use buckets built on 
army specifications, just as well as buckets 
slightly different, so that there might be on 
hand a full supply in the market at the 
coming of war. This practice could be car- 
ried out with benefit to government, busi- 
ness, and the public alike as to very many 
of the articles used by the War and Navy 
Departments in wartime. Even the stand- 
ardization of automobile chassis in terms of 
military requirements should be included, so 
that army service bodies might be fitted im- 
mediately to civilian-owned automobiles for 
swift troop movements at the outbreak of 
war. 

Since all production for war purposes or 
otherwise depends on the availability of elec- 
tric, gas, and water service, special study 
should be given to public-utility development. 
Unless I am mistaken there is no place in the 
government where such development can be 
studied and information as to resources and 
cost of service obtained. 


A Card-Index System for Army Supplies 


Whatever is done, it is elementary that 
current index lists should be kept of all con- 
cerns experienced in making the different 
types of army supplies. These lists should be 
double-indexed; that is to say, there should 
be a subject-matter index series referring to 
manufacturers, and a manufacturers’ card 
series referring to subject matter. ‘The in- 
dividual cards (for business houses) should 
carry a very brief summary of the products 
made, rate of output, and other simple data 
with such comments respecting kinds of ser- 
vice and the like as might be needed. Here 
would be an organization in compact form 
for instant use. It would include houses, 
products, machinery, and materials which 
the actual army contractors use. It would 
be easy to supplement it as occasion arose. 

Public requirements in wartime should be 
studied. One of the things that we should 
know about in advance is the wartime need 
of this country for sugar, coffee, or any other 
essential which might be cut off by interrup- 
tion of any part of our commerce. If defense 
be interpreted in terms of internal problems, 
and it must be, similar studies should’ be 
made of shortages which might result from 
sectional disturbance of transportation. 

Somewhere under the government—if we 
are to have any kind of preparedness worthy 
the name—peace-time studies must be made 
of the problems of production, distribution, 
consumption, prices, employment, and labor 
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conditions in connection with commodities. 
It is essential that the Government be kept 
currently informed concerning the industries 
of the United States, and especially concern- 
ing those of national defense importance. 
This knowledge now, either as to peace-time 
production or as to war-time potentialities, 
is of the most helter-skelter sort. It is col- 
lected by about twenty different bureaus of 
the Government, in about twenty different 
kinds of ways, and it is correlated nowhere 
in any comprehensive way. Such informa- 
tion is useless if not kept up to date. Not 
to keep it up to date merely means extrava- 
gance, running around in a circle, and gen- 
eral inefhiciency when a crisis arrives. 


Transportation Data 


What are our domestic transportation re- 
sources in connection with the national de- 
fense? I will illumine what we need to 
know there by saying that before leaving 
office I set under way an examination as to 
the availability and resources of all railroad 
lines west of Salt Lake to transport troops 
as quickly as possible to points of defense on 
the Pacific slope in event of need. The study 
was to contain detailed information as to all 
bridge heads, termini, freight tonnages, etc., 
with detailed maps. The point is that no 
such complete information was then (Febru- 
ary, 1920) available. 

I have only scratched the surface of what 
industrial preparedness means. I have not 
even gone into the major question of where 
priorities in one industry should be granted 
at the cost of some other industry, and where 
labor required for emergency purposes can 
be obtained and spared with the least dis- 
turbance to the country. Priorities in trans- 
portation alone is a singularly involved sub- 
ject. I will leave the question now simply 
by saying that war-time priorities can only 
be worked out in a normal and equitable way 
when the major facts in all of the important 
industries have for a long time been main- 
tained in a standardized and comparative 
manner. In any particular emergency, such 
as the rapid transportation of raw materials, 
the final value of such data consists largely 
in the degree in which they are up to date. 
Dead information equals zero minus when 
war begins. It merely clogs the wheels. 


Intensity of Modern War 


Modern war—and every American should 
get this well into his head—means, in its 
practical working, the utilization of all of 


the industries in one form or another, to say 
nothing of the lay citizenship of a country. 
Among the lay population alone, the Council 
of National Defense had on Armistice Day 
184,000 organized units in the United States, 
which it guided through the State and local 
councils of defense. The world probably 
never saw another organization like it; it 
was the non-partisan, ever-ramifying ma- 
chinery that welded together American citi- 
zenship for the confusion of the Central 
Empires. These units represented millions 
of active men and women, carrying to the 
people, through the Council, the measures 
and needs of all departments and war agen- 
cies of the Government and sending back to 
Washington the mood of the people. Amer- 
ica itself has little conception of the field 
system only of the Council of National De- 
fense, or of what it was called upon to do. 

War to-day means the whole force of a 
nation in action. It has become a profession 
to which the military alone has long ceased 
to be called. The resources of the nation 
itself must furnish the organized, continu- 
ing, tireless force behind the cutting edge 
of the army and navy in time of war. As 
Howard Coffin, that automobile engineer out 
of the West who was the pioneer protagonist 
in this country of industrial preparedness, 
has said: 

Twentieth-century warfare demands that the 
blood of the soldier must be mingled with from 
three to five parts of the sweat of the man in the 
factories, mills, mines, and fields of the nation 
in arms. 


Whatever is done under the Government 
in the contemplation of industrial prepared- 
ness, the last place where that contemplation 
should be lodged is with the military, except 
in so far as a general study of the subject 
as related to military needs is concerned. It 
surely should have become elementary that 
the specific task must be handled by civilians, 
and civilians solely. 


The Industrial Story of a Gun and a Shell 

Finally—to draw together into one pic- 
ture some of the things I have outlined above 
—consider the explosion of a shell from the 
mouth of a modern gun and all of the ele- 
ments that go into that explosion. I cannot 
visualize the subject better than by direct 
quotation from the remarkably impressive 
final report of the War Industries Board 
just issued by its former chairman, Bernard 
M. Baruch, who, in the marshalling and syn- 
chronizing of industrial forces, accomplished 
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in the American war machine what nobody 
else had been able to accomplish, and what 
a great many pessimists of the static school 
were sure he could not bring about: 


A shell is made principally of steel, brass, and 
copper. It is filled with an explosive and is fired 
by either a fixed or separate charge of propellent 
powder. The production of such a shell involves 
first the preparation of a plant or plants to forge, 
machine, and measure it, equip it with a firing 
mechanism and with a band to take the rifling 
of the gun. It requires another plant for load- 
ing, packing, and shipping. 

Each of these processes involves, directly or 
indirectly, a vast group of industries turned to 
a new field. But the steel and copper used in 
the shell involve another set of forces as they 
are developed from the ore through the processes 
of extraction and refinement to the forges. The 
blast furnaces have to be supplied with coke, with 
lime, and manganese. They have to be lined 
with refractory brick. Coke involves mining bi- 
tuminous coal and passing it through coke ovens. 
They all involve a large amount of railroad 
transportation, for the most favored spot on earth 
does not contain all the elements for a piece of 
steel. 

Turning to the explosive and propellent for 
loading and firing the shell, the nitric acid is 
made from nitrate of soda, which has to be mined 
and refined in a desert part of Chile, carried to 
the coast on railroads whose rails, rolling stock, 
ties, and fuel have to be taken there from dis- 
tant parts, and then it is carried 5000 miles in 
vessels to our shores; the sulphuric acid required 
in great quantities is made from pyrites ore com- 
ing from Spain or brimstone from Texas, plati- 
num from Russia being needed for the equip- 
ment of the acid-producing plants. 

From some cotton field of the South has to. be 
collected a little of the fine lint sticking to the 
seed as it comes from the gin to form the basis 
of the propellent powder. And after all this 
preparation a shell on the front is fired in a few 
moments. One day its use is necessary, another 
day it is not, but its preparation has to go on 
and on until the conflict is over. 


A Plan for Industrial Preparedness 


For those who wish to study these matters 
at more length, I refer to the detailed writ- 
ten proposals that I gave Congress, while 
director of the Council of National Defense, 
in December, 1919. They called for an 
entirely workable plan with the expenditure 
of only $300,000 a year. Think of it— 
those of you who are hypnotized by the 
billions for military and naval preparedness 
set forth in the newspaper headlines—only 
$300,000 a year! It is about a third less 
than the peace-time pay-roll of a regiment of 
cavalry, and the regiment must be subsisted 
and its equipment maintained besides. It is 
about one hundredth of our bill for one day’s 
participation in the World War. If such a 


plan could shorten a future war by only one 
day it could, as war is waged under modern 
conditions, save for one hundred years the 
operating expense of such a working body 
as I proposed. The proposals were heartily 
approved by the Secretary of War, by all of 
the other five cabinet officers forming the 
Council, by such men as Daniel Willard, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and former chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense ; 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Otto Kahn, ex-Secretary 
of War Garrison, Homer Ferguson, then 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; by the executive secretary of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; by 
a large number of great newspapers and 
magazines, and by practically the entire busi- 
ness press of the country. Congress appro- 
priated just about enough to mark time on, 
and marking time has been the situation ever 
since, though far more could have been done 
in the past year than has been done. 

Yet here exists a great national insurance 
policy for an almost grotesquely low pre- 
mium. Sometimes I think that I made a 
psychological blunder in asking Congress for 
so little. Lord Bacon, in commenting upon 
the power of figures, it will be recalled, 
pointed out that even the most intelligent 
men will stop to look at a procession of 
ten wheelbarrows. However, I was trying 
to submit honest bedrock estimates at a time 
when retrenchment was beginning to be im- 
perative. 

The present need for economy in govern- 
ment is too obvious to dwell upon. But it must 
be scientific economy, not the mere slicing 
of appropriations by men whose economic 
knowledge scratches only the surface of our 
national needs. You cannot undermine basic 
things that involve the interest of a people 
without giving birth to extravagance and 
tragedy in the end. You cannot dodge grap- 
pling with fundamental matters by recourse 
to false and superficial economy. It means 
only increased economies when the inevitable 
circle has been described. 

The other day the newspapers stated that 
the Council of National Defense, created by 
Congress as a permanent body ten months 
before we went to war, and the only body at 
present on the statute books charged with 
attending to these matters, was denied by 
Congress an appropriation for its operation 
after June 30, 1921. It seemed to be a 
startling evidence of the lethargy of the 
times as to our national destinies, of the fact 
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that reactions from the war have made the 
pendulum swing too far back. 


Utilizing Existing Channels and Records 


It is not essential that this work be done 
in the Council of National Defense, although 
it can probably be done there, all things be- 
ing equal, better and more cheaply than in 
any other place under the Government. Fail- 
ing a dominant personal equation that may 
be relied upon to put over a given job, it is 
always best to utilize existing channels in 
government where one cannot get the per- 
fect set-up, which in the present temper of 
the country it would be wasting time to 
discuss here. ‘The main thing is that we are 
in danger of not having any set-up at all. 

But mark this: Precisely these things will 
happen if some central body is not permitted 
to make their happening impossible: 


(1) There will be no adequate centralization 
and study of the priceless industrial economic 
records of the world war in which, for the first 
time, we struck a national balance of our eco- 
nomic and industrial resources. They wil! sim- 
ply become a tragic waste so far as there is con- 
cerned drawing from them lessons for the future. 
They will probably be broken up and sent into 
the turgid streams of the old executive depart- 
ments, where they will never be heard of again. 
This is particularly the danger in the case of the 
files of the War Industries Board, which after 
much effort, and thanks to Mr. Baker, I had 
lodged with the Council of National Defense 
after the armistice, where they have been ana- 
lyzed and classified and made available as a 
whole to the economic and national defense pur- 
poses of the government. ‘They should never be 
scattered. The only reservation that I make to 
this is that if Mr. Hoover gets hold of the files 
for the purposes of the Department of Com- 
merce, some good will probably come of it. 

(2) There will be initiated in peace-time no 
efficient and scientific, and therefore no economi- 
cal, study or plan for the application of our in- 
dustrial, economic and scientific forces to war; 
that is, a study or plan in which the lay and mili- 
tary minds shall be balanced for a proper pre- 
paredness. The balance cannot be had otherwise. 

(3) There will be no continuing correlation 
and interpretation of the figures of our industrial 
production. To-day nothing is more important, 
either for government or business, for national 
defense purposes or for peace-time economic con- 
siderations. The public and the Federal prob- 
lems of the future in this country are economic 
problems. They cannot be solved without the 
required facts, added to that clarifying inter- 
pretation of the facts which makes them dy- 
namic and of practical use. 


Commercial Advantages 


To the business world I offer this thought 
in connection with utilizing our industrial 
and economic national defense records: 


It is, in my judgment, essential for the 
common advantage of government and busi- 
ness that a great deal of this material, which 
under the old economy was often considered 
confidential trade information, should be re- 
leased. More and more does modern busi- 
ness mean trade cooperation. Men must 
know more about one another’s business. 
There is no reason why direct economic na- 
tional defense research measures, which need 
cost but very little, should not be tied into 
the legitimate needs of business. Industrial 
production figures for the benefit of business, 
and the same figures for national defense re- 
search, are inseparable. A small codrdina- 
ting and correlating staff could supply a fund 
of information which ordinarily could be 
had only by the expenditure of millions of 
dollars. Thus two highly valuable ends 
would be served, and a great deal of money 
saved both in the peace-time world of busi- 
ness and if war should come. 

It is folly, it is silly, it gets one nowhere, 
to attack this official or that political party 
for lack of preparedness. “To do so merely 
exhibits a mind, whether its possessor be a 
congressman, an editorial writer, a party 
hack, or a layman, that is either hopelessly 
partisan or hopelessly shallow. The whole 
thing goes back to the inertness of the people 
themselves and in great measure, of course, 
to the bitter lack of scientific thinking on 
the part of Congress—by whatever party 
controlled. 

It is true, as General Dawes says (and I, 
too, speak as a life-long Republican), that 
we did a superb job when we got in. It is 
true that we made our culminating and de- 
cisive industrial mobilization, thanks to Mr. 
Baruch and his associates, with incredible 
speed, consummate skill, and great daring. 
It is true that the raising, training, trans- 
port, and conduct in the field of the national 
armies make a noble and stirring epic that 
the unilateral minds of prejudiced men can- 
not affect. But it all, on the military side, 
cost billions that it need not have cost. And 
that, in an enlightened age, in an economic 
age, is a moral crime. 

To govern is to foresee. Apparently in the 
present instance we are not even looking 
backward. 

Military preparedness for modern war, 
without industrial preparedness as its foun- 
dation, is simply beating at the air. 

To say more would be bathos; to say less 
would be to fuse oneself with those who 
drift and dream. 
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THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY AND ITS 
“PEACE PORTAL” 


BY R. C. JOHNSON 


HE practical completion of the Pacific 

Highway will be celebrated Septem- 
ber 6 near Blaine, Washington, on the line 
which separates the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, under the auspices of 
the Pacific Highway Association. At the 
same time there will be a formal dedication 
ot a gateway, or peace portal, of cement and 
steel to commemorate one hundred years of 
peace that have followed the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent which had a bearing on the 
settlement of the northwest boundary be- 
tween Great Britain and America. 

In a broader sense the Peace Portal is 
symbolical of a world peace based upon 
faithful observance of the sacredness of a 
“scrap of paper.” Further significance is 
given the event by placing in the peace por- 
tal a piece of timber from the Alayflower 
which bore the Puritans from Plymouth to 
the Massachusetts shore. This timber, lately 
secured in England, will be placed on the 
American side of the portal. On the Cana- 
dian side will be incorporated a piece of 
wood taken from the Beaver, which was the 
first boat propelled by steam in the waters 
of the north Pacific and which was operated 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the early 
fur trade. 

At present the Pacific Highway has its 
beginning at Vancouver, B. C., and its ter- 
mination at Tia Juana on the northern 
boundary of Mexico, with a spur running 
into Yuma, Ariz. Its length approximates 
2000 miles, and it traverses the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The highway has not been constructed as 
an independent undertaking, but has been 
created by the linking together of the differ- 
ent State systems of highways. It is confi- 
dently expected that by 1923 the several 
links of the highway will be paved. In many 
sections now there is only a gravel surface. 
Its completion is farther advanced in Ore- 
gon than in any other State. 

The doors of the Peace Portal are re- 
cessed in the walls. Across one door is 
written, “Open for 100 Years,” referring 


to the Treaty of Ghent. Across the other 
is the legend, ““May These Doors Never Be 
Closed.” Across the plinth in front is in- 
scribed, “Children of a Common Mother” 
and on the reverse side are the words, 
“Brethren Dwelling Together in Unity.” 

The idea of a great arterial highway from 
the province of British Columbia along the 
Pacific coast through the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California originated in the 
mind of A. E. Todd, of Victoria, twelve 
years ago. It grew out of a vision of a 
coming tourist trafic, and he foresaw its 
adaptation as the principal market road of 
every district through which it passed. 

It was at a time when the highway de- 
velopment of the Pacific Coast States was 
beginning, and the agitation started by Mr. 
Todd soon bore fruit. In the fall of 1910, 
H. L. Bowlby, highway commissioner of 
Washington, expended $40,000 in a road 
survey across his State. Oregon and Cali- 
fornia took up the work at the instigation of 
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THE PEACE PORTAL—FROM A MODEL 


(Where the new Pacific Highway crosses the Canadian 
border at Blaine, Wash., this gateway is being erected to 
commemorate one hundred years without fortifications 
or armies along 3000 miles of international boundary. 
Over the doorways are the legends, ‘Open for 100 
Years” and ‘“‘May These Doors Never Be Closed.” At 
the sides are inscribed “Children of a Common Mother” 
and “Brethren Dwelling Together in Unity’’) 
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THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 


(From Vancouver in Canada to the Mexican border, ap- 
proximately 2000 miles. The highway links together several 
existing systems of roads, and an organized movement is 
well under way to improve the poorly paved sections. 
Situated between two ranges of mountains, the highway 
afferds unending variety of picturesque scenery. It is 
part of the park-to-park highway system described in the 
May issue of this periodical) 
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the Pacific Highway Association, which had 
been formed by active good roads advocates. 
One of the first sections to be paved was 
between Seattle and Orillia. In 1914 the 
first section in Oregon was paved, in the 
southern part of the State between Central 
Point and Ashland. 

In 1915 the first inspection trip over the 
full length of the proposed highway was 
made by Samuel Hill, president of the asso- 
ciation, and H. L. Bowlby, its executive 
oficer. On July 4, 1915, the association 
held a meeting at Blaine, on the boundary 
line between Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, at which an American flag was raised 
by three citizens of Canada and the Union 
Jack by three Americans who were born 
subject to its sovereignty. It was on this 
occasion that a resolution was adopted re- 
questing that the governments of Canada 
and the United States erect at this place a 
suitable arch commemorative of the celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of peace. 

“In a general way the highway runs at an 
average distance of 100 miles from the 
ocean between two ranges of mountains, the 
Cascades and Sierras on the east and the 
Coast range on the west. This great moun- 
tain wall, running practically from Alaska 
to Mexico, is broken only in three places— 
the Fraser River divides British Columbia 
from Washington, the Columbia separates 
Washington and Oregon, and the Klamath 
is in part the boundary of California and 
Oregon. 

Through these ocean gaps come the moist 
air from the Kirshwa or Black Japan cur- 
rent, which crosses the Pacific Ocean and 
beats against the western slope of America. 
The result is that through British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon the wonderful 
green forests occur, and the soft, moist air 
gives the country the appearance of eternal 
spring with an eastern horizon of snow- 
capped mountains. So fertile is the soil that 
if one should stick a pin in the map at Port- 
land and describe a circle with a radius of 
200 miles it would be found that here is a 
country which in variety of production and 
climate is unsurpassed and capable of some 
day supporting the most dense white popu- 
lation on the globe. Proceeding south into 
California, the Pacific Highway ends in the 
almost tropical climate in and around San 
Diego and at Yuma, where tropical fruits 
abound, 

The Peace Portal stands where the high- 
way passes from British Columbia into 
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THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY AS IT CROSSES THE CALIFORNIA-OREGON LINE IN THE SISKIYOU MOUNTAINS, WHICH 
ARE IMPASSABLE DURING WINTER MONTHS 


Washington, and at that point ocean, rail- 
way, and highway meet, with an extensive 
view of the islands of Puget Sound. To the 
south and left looms up Mt. Baker, which 
is the first of the single-cone, snow-clad 
mountains that is seen. Later on are added 
Rainier, St. Helens, Adams, Hood, Jeffer- 
son, Three Sisters, Shasta, Lassen, Whitney 
and Wilson. 

The great variety of scenery along the 
highway, including as it does ocean, forest, 
tilled fields, mountains, lakes, valleys and 
rivers, cascades and waterfalls, wooded hills 
and plains, orchards of apples and prunes, 
fig trees and orange groves, makes an im- 
pression on the mind of the traveler never 
to fade. From the different cities radiate 
various attractions for the tourist. 

It is the intention of the Pacific Highway 
Association to establish local. organizations 
at distances of ten miles or more apart along 
the road, whose duty it shall be to enlist the 
codperation of the people adjacent to the sec- 
tion, looking toward the improvement and 
beautifying of the highway and grounds 
alongside, the planting of trees and shrubs 
and other adornment, and to have the several 
sections compete for the honor of being the 
prize section each year. 

At Portland, Ore., the Pacific Highway 
intersects the Columbia River Highway, 
acknowledging no rival either in America or 
Europe. In time it is hoped to have two 


other highways paralleling the Pacific High- 
way. One is to run along the ocean, and 
the other 100 miles in the interior east of 
the Cascade and Sierra ranges. ‘The coast 
highway is to be a part of the national de- 
fense, and the interior road is to pass through 
the great wheat and livestock areas. 

In passing out of Oregon, the Pacific 
Highway crosses the Siskiyou Mountains, 
which form a bridge from the Cascade to the 
Coast Mountains. The Siskiyou Mountains 
are impassable during the winter months. 
This, however, does not block all the year 
travel. Winter travel will leave the Pacific 
Highway at Portland, follow up the Colum- 
bia River Highway, and east of the Cascade 
take a route running north and south 
through Oregon across the so-called “high 
desert”? to Lakeview, and thence down the 
Pitt River valley into the valley of the Sac- 
ramento and regaining the Pacific Highway. 

To secure a firm foundation for the Peace 
Portal the ground occupied was driven full 
of immense piles, 25 feet long and 3 feet in 
diameter. On top of these piles was placed 
an enormous concrete slab on which the 
portal is superimposed. If an earthquake 
should come the portal would vibrate and 
not crack. 

A special significance attaches to the date 
set for the dedication ceremonies, September 
6. Marshal Joffre fought the battle of the 
Marne September 6, and that date was also 
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THE ICE-AND SNOW-CAPPED PEAK OF MOUNT ST. HELENS—AN ELEVATION OF NEARLY 10,000 FEET, AS SEEN 


FROM THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 


the birthday of Lafayette. Marshal Joffre 


has promised Samuel Hill, president of the 


association and father of the Peace Portal 
idea, to be present at the dedication and 
make an address. He is expected to be ac- 
companied by Marquis de Chambrun, 


grandson of Lafayette. 
Speaking of the Peace Portal, Mr. Hill 


has said: 


It is the first arch to be erected in the world to 
celebrate peace. Paris has its Arc de Triomphe, 
Berlin has its Brandenburg Thor; but in no place 
is there a memorial to peace. 

On the voyage of the Mayflower the compact 
was signed which is perhaps the basis of the 
present form of our government. Later on Will- 
iam Penn signed a paper and made a treaty 
with the red men, and thereby secured what is 
now the State of Pennsylvania. The Treaty of 
Ghent was signed in Belgium, whereby along an 
unfortified boundary for 3000 miles the United 
States and Canada have lived in peace and 
harmony for over one hundred years. As pos- 
sibly one-third of the people of Canada are 
French, France joins with the United States and 
Great Britain in celebration. 


Based on the foregoing treaties, Mr. Hill 
has had prepared a film under the title, 


“The Sacred Faith of a Scrap of Paper,” 
which contains scenes from the barn in 
which the timber of the Mayflower was 
found, supplemented by scenes from the 
house where the Treaty of Ghent was 
signed. ‘To these have been added scenes 
taken in Brussels in which appear Burgo- 
master Adolphe Max and wife and Prime 
Minister Henri Carton de Wiart and his 
wife. Another scene represents Cardinal 
Mercier at Malines taking the piece of 
Mayflower wood in his hands and blessing it 
and wishing it Godspeed on its mission of 
peace. In Paris were taken photographs of 
Jules Siegfried, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Marquis de Chambrun, Marshal 
Joffre, and many other notables. 

To the film are to be added the ceremonies 
of the dedication and reproductions of 
American history, omitting incidents pertain- 
ing to the Civil War. 

All will be grouped around the central 
theme of the importance of faith between 
nations, the importance of international obli- 
gations shown by the union of the flags of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
America. 
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“CALLED TO THE COLORS” IN BULGARIA—NOT TO FIGHT, BUT TO CONSTRUCT FOR THE NATION A HIGHWAY, 
RAILWAY, OR CANAL, OR PERHAPS TO DRAIN A SWAMP OR BRING WATER TO AN ARID REGION 


THE BULGARIAN “NATIONAL 
SERVICE” LAW 


BY SIMEON M. FEINBERG, C.E.. AND GUEORGE 
S. GUEORGHIEFF 


LL the participants in the late war are 

confronted with serious problems of 
reconstruction. One of the most interesting 
solutions proposed for some of these dif- 
ficult problems is that just put into practical 
operation in Bulgaria. Forced to sign a 
peace treaty, some of whose provisions are 
very difficult to fulfill, the Bulgarian people 
in order to enable themselves properly to 
adhere to the treaty stipulations, have inau- 
gurated several schemes, the most note- 
worthy of which is the National Compul- 
sory Service Law. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that a new word, namely, 
“Troudoviki,” has been coined to denote 
those who are drafted for this new, obliga- 
tory, social duty, who, although serving 
without pay, nevertheless are expected to 
work hard, as distinguished from the ordi- 
nary worker who labors for wages. 

The purpose of the law is twofold. It is 
both economical and educational. It is hoped 
thereby not only to strengthen and possibly 
insure the moral and social development of 
the nation, but also to instruct the rising 
generations of young folk, boys and girls, 
when twenty and sixteen years of age, re- 
spectively, to learn the most modern methods 
of labor application for their personal and 
their country’s well-being and increased pros- 
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perity. Thus, in the very beginning, the 
aims of the new law are described as follows: 

(a) To organize and utilize socially the 
labor forces of the country in order to aug- 
ment its output and well-being; 

(b) To imbue in the minds of the citizens 
love for social work and respect toward phys- 
ical labor, irrespective of social standing or 
financial position; 

(c) To heighten the moral and economic 
position of the nation by cultivating in the 
citizen the understanding of his duty to him- 
self and to society at large, by teaching him 
rational methods of labor in all branches of 
the national economy. 

Thus, the army barracks of former days 
are being turned into preparatory trade 
schools and many a sword is to be beaten into 
a plowshare. It is intended to train each 
draft from two to three months, and after 
adequate preparation in the work that lies 
before them, each draft is to be employed 
according to prearranged schedule for the 
rest of the time, which is six and twelve 
months for girls and boys, respectively. 

The scope of the work is a rather ambi- 
tious one. We read that the toilers are to 
be employed in the construction of highways, 
railways, canals, water-supply projects, 
dams, and buildings; in the planning of vil- 
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Ministry for Public Works, 
Roads and Welfare. The 
Bureau is subdivided into 
three branches, namely, ad- 
ministrative, technical and 
general departments. Those 
subject to the service will be 
divided into various cate- 
gories, such as agricultural, 
technical, trade, etc., depend- 
ing on the education, train- 
ing and experience of each 
individual. 

In order to prepare all 
those who will be subject to 
the service, the Bureau is to 
open and conduct all the 
necessary technical schools, 








THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


lages and cities, the regulation of rivers, dry- 
ing up of swampy lands, building of tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the preparation 
of various building materials, afforestation, 
clearing up and exploitation of timber lands, 
the working of state, county, city and other 
municipal properties, truck-gardening, horti- 
culture, bee-culture, fishing, work in the 
mines and factories, the canning of food 
products, the manufacture of cloth for hos- 
pital use, and so forth. 

The service is personal. No substitutes 
are allowed. No exemptions are permitted, 
except for those who are physically disabled, 
and in such cases they are to pay a tax in 
proportion to their income. Married women 
and men serving in the army are exempt 
unconditionally. For Mohammedan girls 
the service is optional. Those who are the 
sole support of the family may serve only 
half of the prescribed time, provided they 
are poor—being without any property or 
with income less than 1500 levs per annum, 
nominally $300. Temporary exemption is 
granted to sick persons, students and cer- 
tain classes of persons under prison sentence. 
No Bulgarian subject may change his citi- 
zenship or emigrate prior to performing this 
service. 

In addition to this general toil service, all 
male citizens from twenty to fifty years of 
age are subject to an “extraordinary” tem- 
porary toil service, not in excess of four 
weeks per annum. 

From the standpoint of organization, the 
service is under the auspices and _ responsi- 
bility of a special bureau, connected with the 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN BULGARIA DIGGING TO UNCOVER RUINS OF 


educational courses, work- 
shops and model exhibits. 
Comprehensive punitive 
measures are provided for all those who try 
to escape through fraud from performing 
their duty. Former army officers will direct 
the work, except the technical problems, 
which will be taken care of by properly 
qualified professional engineers and _techni- 
cians. Premier Stamboliysky, one of the 
chief advocates of the proposed law, is very 
sanguine about it and hopes to accomplish 
through it the schedule of reconstruction that 
has been mapped out by his cabinet. In 
this connection, it is well to note that on 
account of the facts that 90 per cent. of the 
population are land-holding farmers and that 
there is a great difficulty in obtaining hired 
labor at any price for large undertakings, 
such as the construction of railways, canals, 
etc., the law is deemed imperative by _ its 
sponsors if the country is to be pulled out of 
debt and placed on a level comparable to 
its former prosperity. It. may be pointed 
out that on account of the fact that the Bul- 
garian peasants are used to self-discipline, 
and inasmuch as the law is sponsored by the 
Agrarian party itself, representing the rural 
population,, and inasmuch as it is considered 
that the educational value of the experiment 
is of no small caliber, the scheme, as pro- 
posed, has no serious obstacles before it. 
The law has been in effect since June 14, 
1920, and shortly after that date more than 
2000 of the 2387 communities, or more than 
85 per cent., had complied with the orders 
from headquarters and had sent in state- 
ments of work suggested to be done in their 
respective communities. It has been demon- 
strated that the population is eager to serve 
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THE BULGARIAN “NATIONAL SERVICE” LAW 


and perform the allotted tasks with earnest- 
ness and speed. Moreover, in a great many 
instances, the villages have dispatched to the 
field more toilers than were required and in 
some cases the men themselves had volun- 
teered to increase the number of days of 
toil, especially when the work at hand was 
of easily recognized benefit to their respec- 
tive communities. Generally speaking, more 
success has been obtained in the rural districts 
than in the cities. 

The only serious difficulty encountered 
thus far is the lack of an adequate number 
of qualified engineers and technicians. 

It is estimated that the number of toilers 
will approach 800,000. Thus far, the rec- 
ords show that more than 80 per cent. of 
the men subject to call have complied with 
the requirements of the new law. Less than 
20 per cent. comprise those who are exempt 
on account of physical disabilities and other 
serious causes. ‘Thus 600,000 toilers during 
twenty days, at 50 levs per diem, will pro- 
duce 600,000,000 levs, or nominally $120,- 
000,000 worth of work, to the credit of the 
so-called “temporary” or “extraordinary” 
endeavor only. ‘This imposing figure will 
multiply manifold when the ordinary or 
nine-month period is taken into consideration. 

The biggest single piece of work to be un- 
dertaken this season will be at the capital 
city of Sofia, where 27,000 toilers, divided 
into three groups of 9000 each, will be as- 
signed to road-building and sanitary work 
in the city proper and its immediate vicinity. 
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Students of the various schools all over 
the country, boys and girls alike, not except- 
ing those studying fine arts and music, are 
scheduled for work, principally in the mu- 
nicipal parks, under the guidance of their 
teachers. 

At the beginning of this spring, more than 
30,000 enthusiastic collegians, belonging to 
the various schools at the capital city of 
Sofia, polished up all school furniture and 
laboratory appliances. All school rooms were 
cleaned thoroughly, washed, and _ painted 
anew. The large school yards, unkempt 
during more than six years of warfare, were 
cleaned up and then were turned into truck 
gardens, the produce of which will be used 
in the dining rooms for poor scholars. ‘The 
pupils of the fine art schools make various 
beautiful objects for a lottery, the proceeds 
of which will be used for the benefit of needy 
students. More than 250 young women 
students of Sofia University, although exempt 
from service at that time, voluntarily, brush, 
broom and mop in hand, cleaned up the Uni- 
versity lecture rooms, halls, libraries and 
scientific laboratories, leaving even the 
smallest object in a spick-and-span condition. 

At the head of the Bureau is one of the 
best executives Bulgaria has produced, 
namely, Generai Ivan A. Rousseff, who has 
the reputation of a first-class organizer and 
who, although a soldier by profession, is in 
full sympathy with the anti-militaristic but 
constructive program of the present Bulgar- 
jan Government. 














YOUNG WOMEN STUDENTS AT SOFIA UNIVERSITY ENROLLED FOR PUBLIC WORK UNDER THE NEW LAW 










































THE SULTAN SPEAKS 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


IS Majesty, the Sultan of Turkey, the 
“Shadow of God on Earth,” ‘“Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” is commonly re- 
garded as inaccessible. Usually foreigners 
count themselves privileged even to look 
upon his face, as he makes his pious Friday 
pilgrimage to the mosque for public prayers. 
But an American newspaper man has easy 
entry to the highest 
sanctum sanctorum of 
the Old World, in 
these post-war days; 
for it is better under- 
stood abroad than at 
home how ultimately 
determinative in the 
whole plastic earth’s 
affairs is American 
public opinion. Twice 
within a few months 
I was received by the 
Sultan, our conversa- 
tions consuming alto- 
gether two hours and 
a half, the Greek 
landing at Smyrna, 
with the attendant 
atrocities which in- 
flamed Turkey and 
called into being the 
Nationalist army, 
having intervened be- 
tween the two inter- 
views. On one occa- 
sion a cabinet minister 
interpreted for me; 
on another, the Sul- 
tan’s naval aide. 
Concerning the cir- 
cumstance of the visits to Yildiz Palace (His 
Majesty had moved thither after a Greek 
warship had anchored directly in front of 
his larger palace on the Bosphorus, which 
naturally affronted his pride), and the pomp 
and circumstances that go with an imperial 
audience, including refreshments, and coffee 
sipped from cups of gold, studded with 
diamonds and sapphires, I do not here write, 
since my purpose is only to convey the senti- 
ments expressed by the unhappy old man 
whom a strange fate has placed on the bridge 
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MOHAMMED THE SIXTH, SULTAN OF TURKEY 
(From a photograph presented to the author) 


of an unseaworthy ship in a heavy storm. 
Mehmed Vahdeddin, or Mohammed the 
Sixth, as his title runs, is a brother of Abdul 
Hamid, and a son of Abdul Aziz. He suc- 
ceeded another brother, the war sultan, just 
prior to the armistice. His life has been spent 
in the seclusion of virtual imprisonment; he 
himself likened it to existence in a monastery. 
And, indeed, his char- 
acter is rather that of 
a religious recluse 
than of an imperial 
sovereign. A_ rather 
morbid strain ran 
through his talk: he 
calls himself an un- 
happy man, perplexed 
about the ways of 
God —though the 
Moslems of the 
world, all of whom 
are supposed to in- 
clude his name in 
their Friday prayers 
in the mosques, re- 
gard him as the vice- 
gerent of heaven on 
earth. 

“We await the help 
of God, and of your 
exalted President,” 
was one of His Ma- 
jesty’s sentences. “By 
tyranny (alluding to 
the Young Turk 
régime) we have been 
brought to our pres- 
ent plight; we may be 
saved only by justice. 
It is justicé, full, impartial justice, that we 
ask for our suffering people. 

“T declare to you, as a father whose heart 
is broken, that I have lost four million of 
my subjects, by war and by atrocities. Now 
we want only peace and an opportunity to 
heal the open wounds and to restore our 
broken homes, and to cultivate good-will 
among all our population. We never wished 
for this war; we were thrust into it. I am 
able to say conscientiously that the great 
body of my people, like myself, have been 
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opposed to the tyranny of the Young Turks.” 

His Majesty not only said that the Union 
and Progress leaders had tried to prevent his 
own accession to the throne; but he also inti- 
mated that they had attempted to poison him. 

Frankly declaring that the Armenian 
atrocities had been the “greatest-crime of the 
centuries,’ the Sultan urged an impartial 
international commission to investigate them. 

‘The whole question has become as kinked 
as the wool on a negro’s head. ‘These crimes 
were not religious, but political, abetted by 
those personally profiting. For thirteen hun- 
dred years Christians and Moslems have 
lived together happily here. Search our his- 
tory, and you will find no precedent for these 
Armenian crimes. ‘These were political in 
their origin, and not religious at all. Really, 
Russia, with its designs upon Turkey and its 
incitement to our Christian population, is 
chiefly to blame for most of our woes. All 
Ottoman subjects are my children, in the 
sight of God. As Caliph, I am spiritual 
father of Christian and Moslem alike.” 

These were incidental remarks. The re- 
frain of the interview was the same as the 
major plea of the Crown Prince, whom I 
had earlier seen; of various cabinet ministers 
and other Turkish publicists, and of the 
famous woman political leader and author, 
Halideh Hanum; namely, that the hour 
had come for disinterested justice; and that 
only America is sufficiently disinterested to 
display justice. ‘‘Punish the guilty,” cried 
the Sultan; “but save us, oh, save us, from 
the intrigues of Europe! This is a time to 
heal wounds, not to make them; to root out 
bitterness and not to create it anew. We 
ask the world to remember the millions of 
Turkish men and women and little children, 
who sit in want and woe, the heritage of 
war. They are weary of strife. They want 
peace; and they want to be let alone to live 
and to work and to enjoy their families and 
to worship God, all in freedom from moles- 
tation. I ask that whatever may be decided 
upon as Turkey’s fate, these people, who 
surely have the basic human rights, shall 
be given consideration, and an opportunity 
for safety, progress and self-determination.” 

Certainly the world has changed when the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Padishah who is above 
all commoners, an absolute monarch, is heard 
pleading like a William Jennings Bryan for 
the rights of the common people. 

In the second interview—after the Smyrna 
tragedy—there was less of solicitude than of 
indignation in the Sultan’s speech. He re- 
cited the misdeeds of the powers, who were 


pursuing their own selfish policies, regard- 
less of all considerations. Evidently the most 
inflamed reports of Greek excesses had come 
to him. He declared that he could not sleep 
of nights because of the sufferings of the mas- 
sacred and deported Moslems, victims of 
Christian reprisals. ‘There was defiance of 
Europe in his utterance: ‘The desperate 
should not be driven too far. It is better 
not to leave any earth than to leave fire 
smoldering in it. That Turkey is a predomi- 
nantly Moslem country is a factor not to be 
overlooked ; for we all wish to avoid arousing 
religious antagonisms.” 

Boiled down into a few paragraphs, all 
this means that the resumption of the old 
fashions and ambitions of European secret 
diplomacy and intrigue in Turkey has spelled 
only disaster for everybody concerned; and 
it has at the same time dissipated all immedi- 
ate prospects of a reign of order and peace 
in the Near East. 

After the war, Turkey was crushed. She 
had collapsed from the weight of her own 
iniquities, as well as from outside military 
pressure. “The empire was prostrate, and 
submissive. Whatever punishment the powers 
might care to inflict would be passively re- 
ceived, as being inescapable, if not well de- 
served. There was no other defeated nation 
so penitent as Turkey. Every one of her 
statesmen with whom I talked regarded 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
eastern Armenia as lost. Concerning Con- 
stantinople and the adjacent little strip of 
European territory, they still cherished faint 
hopes. But their real expectation and desire 
was for a reconstructed Turkey, centering 
in the old Asia Minor home of the Turks. 
Their talk was all of the Wilson “Fourteen 
Points.” On the basis of these, they saw 
opportunity for a new homogeneous Turkey 
to arise, within the domain remaining to 
them. Concerning the vast losses of Otto- 
man territory they were inclined to be phil- 
osophical, like A®sop’s fox in the matter of 
the grapes: these outlying regions had always 
been more trouble than they were worth. 
Unencumbered by them, the Turks would 
henceforth show the world what a great 
people they really are. All they asked was a 
fair and speedy decision by the peace confer- 
ence, and liberty to work out their own sal- 
vation. 

Despite the brazen self-exculpation of some 
sophisticated Turks, the nation stood ready 
for whatever sentence should be meted out 
to it, that a fresh start might be made as 
quickly as possible. All the people, high 
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and low, desperately wanted quiet and order 
and a chance for recuperation. 

Therefore the cry for an American man- 
date. Turkey, and her component little peo- 
ples, had lived long in close contact with 
European statecraft, and they were conse- 
quently suspicious of it. America they had 
come to understand by way of American edu- 
cational institutions and American mission- 
aries, and through their own emigrants to 
America; as well as by the clear record of 
history. All unknown to the people of the 
United States, there had grown up in the 
Near East a veritable American cult. The 
American war aims had caused this previous 
attitude of confidence and good-will to de- 
velop into something like a passion for this 
country. All the virtues and none of the 
faults of other nations, plus noble qualities 
peculiar to us, were attributed to the United 
States. America, in the eyes of the Levant, 
is the embodiment of good-will and brother- 
liness and justice and disinterested altruism. 

When the American Commission on man- 
‘dates went to Turkey it was greeted every- 
where with ovations of an extraordinary 
kind. Every national group in the Near 
East which considered itself subject to man- 
date asked that America should be made 
mandatory over it. A visitor from the home- 
land fairly had to rub his eyes to make sure 
that he saw aright this amazing devotion to 
America. By the path of unselfish service, 
this country has come to preéminence in the 
oldest part of the old world; having thrust 
upon it a prestige and a privilege for which 
European powers have vainly expended both 
money and skill. Amid all the recent little 
wars in the Near East, the Americans have 
been safe everywhere: even in the midst of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s armies, who were 
fighting the allies, the American missionaries 
and relief agents have been permitted to 
pursue their work unmolested. 

Recognizing this attitude, the Near East 
perceives clearly that which America refuses 
to see at all; namely, that there is no pros- 
pect of a final settlement of the turbulent 
and perilous conditions about the Mediter- 
ranean until America consents to take the 
situation in hand. That would have been 
more easily done two years ago than to-day; 
but at that time the Allies were confident of 
their ability to secure their own ends by 
their own means, in various parts of the old 
Ottoman Empire, and so were unwilling to 
relinquish their coveted prizes. Since then 





they have all and severally had “no end of 
a lesson,” and doubtless now would be glad 
to get out as best they may, taking their 
wounds home to be nursed. 

The British, French and Italian publics 
are heartily sick of this post-war adventure 
in imperialism on the part of their govern- 
ments; and they see no future advantages 
commensurate with the expenditure already 
made. So we may expect to hear, instead 
of the former disingenuous pleas that Amer- 
ica should become mandatory over some such 
sterile and thorny Near Eastern fastness as 
Armenia, an honest request for the United 
States to take in hand all the factors to the 
whole troubled region, bringing stability and 
self-government to pass for all the peoples 
concerned, This is the one clearly-indicated 
way out of the present condition of chaos; 
but it is not likely to be taken, because Amer- 
ica is more wary of foreign entanglements 
to-day than she was two years ago, and is 
less trustful of the proposals of her recent 
allies. 

One day in Haifa I met an educated, 
English-speaking Syrian gentleman who was 
the most disconsolate figure I had encoun- 
tered for a long time. He was a man in 
the abyss of despair. Both his attitude and 
his words were the ultimate of hopelessness. 
For he had learned that day that America 
would not take a mandate over his beloved 
Syria, or over any other part of the Near 
East. “Our dream is dashed. Now there 
is nothing left but a French mandate, against 
which our people will fight; so that we shall 
have only war and turbulence and distress 
for years to come. All our dependence for 
a new start, and for a free, happy life, was 
placed upon America: and she has failed us. 
How could you fire our nation with so great 
an expectation of independence, and then re- 
fuse to help us to realize it?” 

That is the sort of plaint that most Ameri- 
cans in the Near East have had to listen to 
ever since it became known that this country 
would accept no mandates. And the listen- 
ing is not easy, when the American’s own 
judgment tells him that to finish the world- 
work which was begun when our war ban- 
ners, emblazoned with lofty purposes, were 
flung to the breezes of all the earth, requires 
America to become the guardian and teacher 
and protector of the feeble folk of the Near 
East who, having glimpsed new life and 
liberty, will never again be content with 
the old forms of exploitation and subjection. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





REVISION OF THE TURKISH TREATY: 
‘LORD BRYCE INDICTS THE ALLIES 


T is a merciless indictment of the Entente 

Powers for their errors of omission and 
commission in dealing with the Turks since 
the armistice of October, 1918, that Lord 
Bryce presents in the Contemporary Review 
(London). In order to show what these 
dealings have been, Lord Bryce gives a brief 
record of the chief events in their order from 
the outbreak of war in 1914 to the present 
year. It is well to recall these events: 


(1) The Turkish Government, which had no 
concern with the issues raised between Germany 
and Austria on the one hand, and the Entente 
Powers on the other, wantonly declared war 
against Britain and France in November, 1914. 

(2) After the failure of the British attack on 
the Dardanelles early in 1915, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment ordered, and carried out with unflinch- 
ing ruthlessness, massacres on an immense scale 
over Anatolia, Armenia, and Northern Syria, all 
the men who could be found being slaughtered, 
often with hideous cruelty, while the older women 
and the children were driven from their homes 
under conditions which involved the deaths of 
the great majority, and the younger women were 
seized and carried off into Turkish harems or 
sold in open market. Not less than a million 
perished. 

(3) These atrocious crimes were entirely un- 
provoked. The Eastern Christians had remained 
quiet, and the excuse made by the Turks that 
the Armenians were preparing to revolt was a 
falsehood. Moreover, the massacres fell with 
equal savagery upon the Nestorian and Assyrian 
Christians, whom not even the Turks had then 
or have ever since accused of disaffection. The 
purpose was, a purpose virtually avowed by 
Enver and Talaat, to get rid of the Christian 
population altogether. 

(4) When the British force beleagured at Kut 
had been forced to surrender, the prisoners were 
treated with such cruelty and neglect that most 
of the private soldiers died of disease or starva- 
tion, and many of the officers also would have 
perished had not German officers intervened on 
their behalf. 

(5) After the massacres, the French Govern- 
ment appealed to the Armenians to join their 
troops in the war. A very large number did so, 
and fought valiantly. Similarly, many Armenians 
joined the British army in Palestine, and served 


with credit under General Allenby. Both Britain 
and France promised that these services should 
be remembered, and gave assurances that an Ar- 
menian state, liberated from Turkish rule, should 
be established. Like hopes were held out by 
President Wilson, though, of course, he was not 
in a position to make promises. 

(6) In the armistice with the Turks, signed in 
October, 1918, when they had been completely 
defeated and lay at the mercy of the Allies, they 
undertook to disarm their troops, but no time was 
fixed. The provisions of the armistice, made with 
little consideration and no foresight, were ab- 
surdly weak, as was pointed out at the time, and 
it does not seem to be known who was chiefly 
responsible for this blunder. Weak as these pro- 
visions were, hardly anything was done to enforce 
them. The Turkish forces were not disarmed. 
Only a few points in Armenia were occupied by 
British forces, and these were soon withdrawn. 
The refugees who had fled from the massacres 
into Russian territory or into Syria were not re- 
stored to their homes, which remained in the 
hands of the Turks. The unhappy girls who were 
carried off, the children who were torn from 
their mothers to be forced to become Moslems, 
were left in the hands of their captors, and are 
there still. 

(7) The Covenant of the League of Nations 
contained in the Treaty of Versailles (June, 
1919) contemplated the deliverance of Armenia 
from Turkish rule, for it declared that “certain 
communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire” (meaning thereby, inter alia, Armenia) 
should be temporarily placed under a mandate, 
but unfortunately no provision was made either 
for driving out the Turks from the territories 
inhabited by the Armenians, Nestorians, and 
other Christians of N. E. Turkey, or for finding 
funds which would enable some civilized power 
to establish such an administration as is required 
until, after a few years, the country can begin 
to pay its way. No power has yet been found 
to accept the mandate, and nothing has been 
done to organize and protect the Armenian state 
contemplated. 

(8) Emboldened by the inaction of the powers, 
forgetting that they had been defeated, recover- 
ing through this impunity their old insolence, and 
with it the belief that they could disregard the 
armistice and resume their campaign of massacre, 
the more violent element among the Turks, under 
the leadership of Mustapha Kemal, Governor of 
Erzerum, gathered the remains of the Turkish 
armies together and launched attacks upon the 
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Armenians in Cilicia and Syria and upon the 
French troops, to whom the British Government 
had entrusted the charge of those countries. Fresh 
slaughter began, thousands of Christians were 
murdered or driven into flight and the French 
army retired from many of the posts it was ex- 
pected to protect. 

(9) Meantime the Armenian inhabitants of 
what had been Russian Armenia had set up an 
independent republic at Erivan, and another re- 
public had been established in Georgia. Though 
the former of these was recognized, at first de 
facto, and then de jure by being made a party 
to the Treaty of Sévres, the Bolsheviks attacked 
and overpowered it, setting up a Soviet govern- 
ment at Erivan, while the Kemalist Turks at- 
tacked the little republic from the west, and con- 
quered the western part of it. It is stated that 
by an agreement between the Turks and Bolshe- 
viks, signed at Moscow on the same day as the 
making of the trade agreement with Britain, the 
latter guaranteed to the Turks transport facilities 
through Batum. These two enemies of Britain 
are evidently working together. Georgia, though 
recognized de jure by the Allies at the Paris Con- 
ference of 1921, was left unprotected. Despite 
all the warnings given of what would happen, 
the British Government withdrew first its small 
land force and ultimately its naval force also, 
from Batum, its presence at which port had given 
some encouragement and promise of help to the 
two republics. The Bolsheviks have now over- 
run and “Sovietized” Georgia. According to re- 
cent accounts, the Armenians drove the Bolshe- 
viks out of Erivan, but were unable to continue 
to hold it, threatened as they are on both sides 
by the combination of their two foes, Turks and 
Bolsheviks, and now cut off from the sea by the 
capture of Batum. 

(10) While the last-mentioned events were 
happening, the Treaty of Sévres was being ne- 
gotiated with the Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople. By it there was to be an Armenian 
state consisting of the Erivan Republic, and such 
territories in what had been four Turkish vilayets 
(being those in which the largest part of the 
Armenian population had dwelt) as President 
Wilson might allot to the Armenians. He has 
made his allotment, but no steps have been taken 
to give effect to it, for all these territories have 
been left, ever since the armistice of 1918, in the 
hands of the Turks. 

(11) The Conference of the Allied Powers 
lately held at London has proposed to restore to 
the Turks part of the territories allotted to Ar- 
menia by President Wilson’s award, the boun- 
daries to be fixed by a fresh commission, and has 
offered concessions to the Turks if they will evac- 
uate the region to be assigned to Armenia, but the 
Turks have given no indication that they will 
accept the findings of a commission or evacuate 
the territories forming that region. Thus mat- 
ters practically stand now where they stood be- 
fore the armistice was signed two and a half 
years ago. The promises made to the Christian 
populations have not been fulfilled. The refugees, 
that remnant of them (Nestorian, Assyrian, Ar- 
menian) who have survived massacre and hunger 
and disease, remain in their misery. So do the 
Christian women and children enslaved six years 
ago during the massacres. Nothing has been done 
for the Christian population of Eastern Cilicia, 


some of whom had been encouraged to return and 
who are now abandonded to the tender mercies 
of the Turks. The Turks have learned once 
more that they may massacre a million Chris- 
tians with impunity, in pursuance of their plan 
of first exterminating all the non-Moslems they 
can find, and then alleging that there is no rea- 
son for liberating a land already swept bare. 


Lord Bryce makes no attempt to appor- 
tion the blame among those responsible 
for this Near Eastern policy. He refuses to 
accept the excuse usually made that the 
European Powers were waiting for the 
United States to take action. He fails to 
see that this excuse, even if accepted, jus- 
tifies either the initial blunder of a weak 
and improvident armistice or the want of 
foresight and of energy in neglecting to see it 
enforced. As to the eagerness of certain 
powers to show favor to the Turks, Lord 
Bryce asks, ‘‘Why this tenderness for a gov- 
ernment which massacred a million of its 
innocent subjects six years ago, a govern- 
ment which, whatever form it may take, has 
shown itself always irreclaimably corrupt, 
savage and stupid ?” 

With a view to “saving something out of 
the wreck,” as he expresses it, Lord Bryce 
states the following as objects now to be 
sought: 


Secure, if possible, the retirement of Turkish 
and Bolshevik troops from the Armenian and 
Georgian Republics, by making this a condition 
of any agreement between Britain and France on 
the one hand and either of those invading powers 
on the other. 

Compel the Turks to evacuate any territory 
heretofore Turkish that may be assigned to Ar- 
menia. This will keep some sort of an Armenian 
state in existence even if the Erivan Republic be 
for the time overrun. 

Make the concession of some local autonomous 
institutions sufficient to protect the Christian pop- 
ulation of Eastern Cilicia a condition of any 
treaty to be concluded with Turkey. 

Carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by providing funds which will enable 
some one of the minor powers within the League 
of Nations to accept a mandate for Armenia, since 
it is known that none of the great powers will do 
so, and it is believed that one of the minor 
powers will. 

To accomplish these things, especially the last, 
will cost more money than it would have done to 
prevent the Turks from disregarding the armi- 
stice and resuming their massacres of the Chris- 
tians. But it will prove in the long run far more 
costly to aHow our dangerous foes the Turks and 
Bolsheviks to threaten Afghanistan and India by 
dominating the regions that were to have been 12b- 
erated, and some such action offers the only means 
of escaping the dishonor which will rest upon 
us if we abandon innocent peoples who suffered 
only because they were Christians, and to whom 
we promised liberty and protection. 
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IS ECONOMIC INTERVENTION NEEDED 
IN MEXICO> 


N closing a rapid review of Mexican his- 

tory from the days of Spanish rule to 
the election of Obregon, [‘r. Isaac J. Cox, 
of Northwestern University, argues in the 
Political Science Quarterly (New York) 
against military intervention in Mexico, and 
in favor of loans by our Government to 
stimulate both the public service and private 
industry in that unfortunate country. The 
present administration of Mexico, Dr. Cox 
says, is unlike the Carranza Government in 
that it shows a willingness to approach the 
United States in a conciliatory manner. 
Whatever may be said of the methods em- 
ployed by President Obregon and his friends 
to put themselves in office, they are the men 
who are now responsible for the government 
of the country, and it is only through them 
that peace and prosperity may be established 
on an enduring basis. 

It is Dr. Cox’s opinion after careful in- 
vestigation that the resources of Mexico, if 
properly administered, would warrant very 
large advances of capital. But the Mexi- 
can Government has a record of repudiation, 
reckless expenditure, forced loans, unlawful 
confiscations and bank deposit _ seizures. 
While the present administration cannot 
fairly be held responsible for all the mis- 
deeds of its predecessors, it must neverthe- 
less in some way restore confidence in its own 
trustworthiness. 

Perhaps the most practicable method of effect- 
ing this purpose would be the acceptance by the 
Mexican Government of some system of inspec- 
tion or supervision which would give publicity to 
their accounts and assure their creditors that the 
funds were being put to proper use. Such pub- 
licity could be secured without undue damage to 
national interests and without injury to national 
honor, provided that a fair amount of frankness 
and tact were exercised by both parties to the 
transaction. Because the Mexicans are a sensi- 
tive people, it would be the course of wisdom to 
require the fewest possible signs of foreign control 
and to refrain from exacting special territorial 
or economic concessions or specific constitutional 
changes. A loan granted to Mexico on reasonable 
but generous terms would be profitable merely as 
an investment, but it would be worth infinitely 
more as an earnest of more harmonious future 
relations between the United States and _ its 
hitherto distressed and distrustful southern neigh- 
bor. On the other hand, by accepting such a 
temporary loan, those who direct the policy of 
Mexico would place their Government on a firm 
basis, establish tranquillity at home and confi- 
dence abroad, and—what is perhaps more to the 
point—remove pretexts for military intervention. 


Even if Congress should refuse to grant a 
direct loan to the Mexican Government, it 
seems to Dr. Cox that prompt recognition 
of the Obregon Administration by our Gov- 
ernment would do much to assist Mexico. 
Non-recognition by the United States would 
carry weight, and might conceivably lead to 
Obregon’s overthrow. Dr. Cox is unable to 
see that anything could be gained by encour- 
aging another violent overturn in Mexico. 
In any event, non-recognition would obstruct 
any efforts that Obregon might be making 
toward restoring political and economic sta- 
bility. As to the much-discussed Article 
XXVII of the Mexican Constitution, affect- 
ing American interests in Mexican oil de- 
posits, so long as the provisions of that article 
are not to be construed as retroactive, there 
seems to be no serious reason for protest on 
the part of the United States. 

It is admitted that recognition, followed 
by an immediate loan, would still fail to 
meet the more fundamental problems of 
Mexican finance. Mexico’s previous debt, 
which with its accrued interest is measured 
by the hundreds of millions, would still re- 
main, and to this must be added the enor- 
mous claims growing out of ten years of 
revolution and anarchy. The United States 
has a vital interest in this liquidation, and it 
is suggested by the writer that in case the 
ordinary diplomatic agencies fail to effect a 
settlement, we submit our claims to an im- 
partial world tribunal. It is recalled that 
about twenty years ago Mexico and the 
United States had recourse to the arbitra- 
tion of The Hague Tribunal in the ‘Pious 
Fund” case. 

It is suggested by Dr. Cox that the adop- 
tion of such a policy by the United States 
toward its southern neighbor would not be 
an act of unalloyed altruism. Not only is a 
peaceful land a better customer than a coun- 
try in turmoil, but American commerce with 
Mexico and the prosperity of American in- 
vestments there will vary with Mexico’s 
confidence in American integrity and unsel- 
fishness, 

As to the present situation in Mexico, Dr. 
Cox says: 


During the few months of General Obregon’s 
administration he has given the people of Mex- 
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ico and their well-wishers a larger measure of 
confidence than any other leader of the past 
decade. He has maintained reasonable security 
throughout the country, and at the same time has 
materially reduced the army without turning the 
soldiers adrift. He has initiated a program of 
social legislation that provides for further dis- 
tribution of land, for a new and better system 
of public instruction, and for necessary labor 
legislation, but without unduly truckling to the 
classes affected. He has promised to restore the 
bank reserves and deposits confiscated by Car- 
ranza, and to establish the fiscal system of the 
nation on a firm and honest basis. For the first 
time in ten years the budget shows a balance, a 
situation that may not wholly please his enemies, 
but which gives point to his expectation of be- 
ginning to pay interest on the public debt. He 
promises to treat justly all who have legitimate 
concessions and investments in the country and 
freely invites foreign capital to coéperate in 
Mexico’s regeneration. Better than all else, his 
administration stands ready to discuss the trouble- 


some petroleum problem on the basis of mutual 
rights and privileges. His program is as yet 
necessarily one of promises, but the initial steps 
give a reasonable measure of hope to all who 
wish him success. 


We might lend further aid to Mexico by 
assisting her to meet her educational prob- 
lems, and intervention in that form would 
entail no risk of arousing distrust. 


American capitalists who in better times drew 
an income from Mexican investments are under 
a certain obligation to promote the enlightenment 
of the peon, for they have become, in a sense, 
responsible for his welfare, inasmuch as they are, 
to a considerable extent, his employers. It is 
gratifying to note the fact that American capital- 
ists in the past have not been entirely insensible 
to this responsibility, and that American mis- 
sionaries have codperated with Mexican educators 
in the common task of social betterment. 





AUSTRALIA’S CAPITAL SCANDAL 


PT actamcosmnani troubles over the crea- 
tion of an artificial federal capital seem 
to be endless. In Stead’s Review (Mel- 
bourne) there is an illuminating history of 
these troubles. The building of the capital, 
the article points out, was decided upon in 
order to get New South Wales to agree to 
federation. Having adopted the scheme the 
federal government set out to get the best 


plans. They had 


a great opportunity of getting a splen- 
didly planned city, which should embody all that 
was best in other cities, should not grow hap- 
hazard, but, designed as a whole, should be the 
best laid out and most finely conceived capital 
in the world. 

With this laudable object in view, the Govern- 
ment, after considerable delay, and much prod- 
ding by the representatives of New South Wales, 
decided to call for designs for the erection of the 
city on the remote spot it had finally compro- 
mised upon, a spot as near the Victorian border, 
and as far from Sydney, as it could manage to 
find. 

It invited the architects and town planners 
of the world to compete, and offered a prize of 
£1,750 to encourage them to undertake the 
arduous task of sketching the lay-out of the 
capital city of the Commonwealth. This was in 
April, 1911. 

It will be recalled that Mr. W. Burley 
Griffin, of Chicago, was successful in this 
competition, but the Government appointed 
a departmental board to investigate and re- 
port as to the suitability of the design. From 
that time on the offices of the Department of 
Home Affairs took the whole work in 
charge. 


The departmental officials expected to have 
the job to do. Is it remarkable then that they 
have all along opposed any plan but their own, 
have consistently endeavored to thwart and 
hamper the unfortunate expert whose design was 
preferred to theirs? 

What mattered it that this expert had the 
experience they lacked; what cared they if, in 
thwarting him, they delayed the building of the 
capital. What after all was the building of a 
beautiful city compared to their amour propre? 

It is important to grasp that from the very 
beginning the permanent officials in the Depart- 
ment were resolved to wreck Mr. Griffin’s plan. 
There is no secret at all about it. The Royal 
Commissioner, who inquired into. the Federal 
Capital Administration in 1917, found “that there 
was in the Department a combination, including 
the Minister and certain officers, hostile to Mr. 
Griffin, and to his design for the capital city.” 

This hostility would have been shown appar- 
ently to any other designer whose plan had been 
adopted. They were determined to build that 
city according to their own notions, and in their 
opinion it was apparently far better to have a 
badly planned, unbeautiful city designed and 
built by the Department than it was to have a 
graciously conceived and properly proportioned 
capital designed by some outsider. 

This hostility of the Department officials to the 
expert from oversea has been eagerly fanned by 
those who were determined by every means in 
their power to prevent the building of the capital, 
to keep, that is to say, the seat of government 
in Melbourne. These people, Victorians for the 
most part, have joyously played the Department 
against Mr. Griffin, and Mr. Griffin against the 
Department. They schemed for a deadlock, and 
a deadlock they got. 


Under the circumstances, all that was left 


for the architect to do was to withdraw from 
the work. 
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ADMIRAL FISKE ON THE DEFENSE OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


ie a brief article which he contributes to 
the North American Review, Rear- 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N. (Re- 
tired), comments on the feasibility of defend- 
ing the Philippines from foreign attack and 
also states some of the reasons why such de- 
fense should be undertaken by the United 
States. 

For the defense of the Islands the Admiral 
would call into use all the 


is respectfully invited to the historical fact that 
aggression has usually, if not always, been 
caused by the temptation presented by a valuable 
property left unprotected from attack. 


Of the several courses of action now open 
to us in the Philippines, the Admiral main- 
tains that we should defend them by the use 
of airplanes, submarines, etc. Should we 
leave them defenseless, we may be virtually 
certain that they will be taken 





customary weapons, including 
submarines, but he points out 
the special attributes of air- 
planes as preventers of actual 
invasion. ‘These attributes, in 
his opinion, are: 


1. Great speed, and consequent 
ability to concentrate in large 
numbers against parts of more 
slowly-moving bodies, such as 
ships, boats, and troops. 

2. Ability to rise high and dis- 
cern objects at great distances. 

3. Ability to carry high explo- 
sives in convenient forms that 
have merely to be dropped. 

By reason of these three. attri- 
butes, a force of say one hundred 
first-class airplanes, properly 
equipped and manned, if distrib- 
uted at different points in Luzon 
(the northernmost island), would 
be able to concentrate at any 
threatened point on the coast be- 
fore the invading troops could 
start from the transports to the 
shore. 


To succeed in attack against 
our airplanes an enemy would 
have to possess a greater air 
force than ours. But the Ad- 
miral believes it certain that 
no country in the world could 
compete with us in building 








by an enemy, some day, and 
we would then be forced to 
send an expensive expedition 
to retake them. 

If we should give them out- 
right to the Filipinos with no 
guarantee of protection some 
country would surely take 
them before long. 

We might give them to the 
Filipinos with the guarantee 
of our protection, and in that 
case the difficulties and cost of 
the expedition to retake them 
after capture would still be 
present, but the Islands instead 
of belonging to us, should 
such an expedition succeed, 
would belong to the Filipinos. 

The Admiral concludes that 
there is a powerful reason for 
defending the Islands, apart 
from any question of having 
to retake them, in that with 
the Philippines properly de- 
fended, we shall be as strong 
in the west Pacific as any 
other nation. 


We shall be just as able to pro- 
tect our merchants and our ship- 
ping, and just as well placed 








airplanes, and he _ estimates 
that the cost to us of a force 
of airplanes able to protect the Islands would 
be less than one per cent. of the cost of any 
attempt to recapture them. 


The last Congress refused to give the navy 
the very moderate amount it asked for, in order 
to take advantage of the possibilities of aero- 
nautics. If Congress persists, we may find our- 
selves with a navy that is very expensive, but 
so old-fashioned as to be ineffective. Some peo- 
ple think that the more ineffective a navy is, 
the less danger there is of war, Their attention 


ADMIRAL FISKE 


for trading direct with China. 
We shall be even better placed 
in some ways: for while the 
Philippines have as good harbors as Japan, they 
are nearer to the ports of Europe by way of -the 
Mediterranean. In fact, they are directly between 
the Mediterranean and Japan. 

It is unnecessary to consider the suggestion, 
sometimes made, that to attempt to defend our 
coast and our overseas possessions adequately 
would constitute a threat to other nations; because 
its foolishness is proved by the facts of history 
and the principles of International Law. 

At present, it is admitted, the Philippines 


could be taken by anyone. 
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THE WORLD MIGRATION OF STUDENTS 


’ is probably true that at the present time 
greater numbers of students are moving 
from one country to another over the earth’s 
surface than ever before in historic times. 
A Japanese scholar, Dr. S. Motoda, con- 
tributes to a recent number of the Japan 
Magazine (Tokio) an interesting survey of 
this continuous student migration. He has 
discerned three great streams of movement: 
(1) Oriental students going to Japan, Amer- 
ica, England and France; (2) Slavic students 
migrating from Russia and Poland to Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Austria, France and Bel- 
gium; (3) the movement from Latin Amer- 
ica to North America and to some European 
countries. 

Of the Oriental students it is estimated 
that nearly 9000 Chinese are now abroad, of 
whom 4000 are in Japan, 2000 in France, 
1400 in the United States, 400 in England, 
and the others distributed throughout Eu- 
rope. Of the 2500 Japanese students now 
abroad, only a few are in England and other 
European countries, but the number is begin- 
ning to increase. In Switzerland there are 
about fifty and in England about 300. The 
Filipino students go partly to the United 
States and partly to Japan. There are about 
300 in the United States and possibly 30 in 
Japan. Some of the Indian students are in 
Japan, and 1000 are in England. 

It is estimated that there are in the univer- 


sities and colleges of the United States about 
8000 foreign students, representing over 100 
nationalities and races. In England’s ten 
universities there are 3000 foreign students; 
besides Orientals, there are Egyptians, West 
Indians, Africans, Serbians, Americans and 
Continental students flocking to Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the sixteen universities of 
France, where the number of students has 
decreased since the war to 10,000, more than 
half are foreign students. From 2000 to 
3000 foreign students still attend the German 
universities. Little Switzerland has seven 
universities, with 7000 students, of whom 
3000 are foreigners. 

Vienna University is attended by about 
2000 Czechoslovaks, Serbians, Italians, Ru- 
manians, and representatives of other coun- 
tries, besides its 8000 German-speaking 
students. Of the 10,000 in Budapest, thirty- 
five per cent. are said to be refugees from 
the universities of Pozsony and Kolozsvar, 
now in Czech and Rumanian territory, re- 
spectively. The Czechoslovakian University 
at Prague is really in two parts, one being 
Czech and the other German, and each part 
has from seven to eight thousand students. 
Russia has ten universities. During the war 
a university for women was created in Petro- 
grad. The Bolsheviks have established uni- 
versities at Volonesh and Yalta. Reports as 
to their foreign students are lacking. 





COLOR THE HANDMAID OF MUSIC 


N the June number of Arts and Decora- 

tion (New York), Mrs. Mary Hallock- 
Greenewalt, who has spent fifteen years in 
the study of light and color harmony in rela- 
tion to music and its enhancement of the 
emotional reactions produced through the 
ear alone, tells her own story of the strug- 
gle to perfect her new light player table, 
through which the color filters are con- 
trolled by means of a rheostat, and she gives 
at the same time some of the principles upon 
which the new science is based. ‘The art of 
harmonizing color and light with music has 
been called by its inventor, because of certain 
Oriental relationships, ‘‘Nourathar,” an 
Arabic word meaning Impress of Light. 

Mrs. Greenewalt claims this new color- 
harmony scheme as the sixth of the fine arts, 
all of which are based on “things reminiscent 


to the creature of his very being,” as she says. 


The linking of color to the musical phrase is 
made logically through such categories as quality, 
quantity or extension, which link all things to- 
gether, no matter how dissimilar, and without 
which, indeed, the mind does not think. “A heavy 
disposition is like lead.” If a phrase of music 
seems tender in quality, and blue seems to you 
of a gentler value than another color, why then 
tenderness can link these two also. 

It was with these ideas that I began my ex- 
periments in 1906. To me then it seemed that 
the shifting values, qualities, intensities of some 
of the musical interpretations that were occupying 
me might well be enhanced simultaneously by 
the movable qualities, values, and intensities of 
light. And light, naturally, includes the color 
rays of which it is composed. That I was cor- 
rect in this idea is shown by the fact that every 
moving picture house of any size in the country 
is seeking to act upon it. 

To invest light with emotional and abstract 
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expression in time-succession is the novelty. If 
a rising inflection of the voice will ask a ques- 
tion, irrespective of the word it accompanies, 
an increase or raising of the light, the moment 
being properly staged, wil! do the same. Let this 
little sample stand for the world of expressions 
possible to this as an art. What will it mean 
to the concert goer of the future? Once he is 
used to it, he will not do without it. 


The instrument through which light and 
color are changed to conform to the chang- 
ing phrases of the music itself is designed 
beautifully to harmonize with the lines of 
the symmetrical violin and ’cello. The oper- 
ator sits at the light player table and controls 
the rheostat by means of a pedal control, fol- 
lowing a light score composed with marks 
specially devised to be played with the musi- 
cal score. In this connection, Mrs. Greene- 
walt says: 

These light compositions can be made an 
accompaniment to any of the arts of succes- 


sion, be it a dramatic poem, dance set, or pho- 
nograph record. The selective color buttons and 
switching is an all-important part of the slate 
table top. 

Through the instrument there are naturally 
available as many shades of dark and bright 
color rays as the rheostat has orderly gradations, 
both for the seven prismatic colors used sepa- 
rately or mixed. These give the limit of what 
the eye can take in, and the eye has also its 
own psychology which the progressions must 
consider. These can be used under whatever 
form of effects the time and emotion may require. 


Mrs, Greenewalt names as some of the 
many branches of human knowledge she has 
found it necessary to draw upon in realizing 
so complex an art, a mixture of esthetics and 
philosophy, electrical engineering, physics (of 
light), mechanics, dye knowledge and mathe- 
matics. And she triumphantly proclaims for 
this new art the heightening of musical emo- 
tion and the emancipation of the musical 
spirit on the wings of the color ray. 





DOES ENGLAND WANT A BIGGER NAVY? 


HE British naval authority, Admiral 

Sir Cyprian Bridge, discusses in the 
Edinburgh Review the general problems 
presented by possible world rivalry and the 

° . “eer ee . ” 
question of maintaining British “primacy, 
which, at the end of the war, was still re- 
tained on the seas. He says: 

The United States have now a shipbuilding 
program which, if carried out, would put the 
British Empire in the second position as a naval 
power —unless we too engage in a program 
equally comprehensive. If we are to do so we 
shall be compelled to incur pecuniary expendi- 
ture that can only be characterized as gigantic; 
and this too at a time when our ability to meet 
ic is more than doubtful. Reduction of expendi- 
ture, not increase of it, is the pressing need of 
the hour. The costly “building ship” competition 
with Germany in the eight or ten years before 
the war produced “capital ships” with which 
everyone is now disappointed. Is there another 
competition of the same kind in front of us? 


Turning to the second part of his sub- 
ject—the direction, in the immediate future, 
of the British shipbuilding policy — Sir 
Cyprian Bridge reviews the cost of Eng- 
land’s building ship contest with Germany 
and points out that one of its effects is a pro- 
gressive increase in the size and cost of capital 
ships. The latest British capital ship dis- 
places 41,000 tons. The most recent 
American designs are for vessels of 43,000 
tons each. 


Strategy—in accordance with a favorite recipe 


of the material school—is put on the scrap heap. 
This could be demonstrated at length. Here it 
will be sufficient to mention one or two of the 
morbid effects of ignoring strategy. For the mod- 
ern man-of-war, docking—even when serious re- 
pairs are not necessary, as would often be the 
case after a battle—and docking at relatively 
short intervals is indispensable, if efficiency is 
to be maintained. Every large increase in dis- 
placement renders docks—sometimes many of 
them—practically useless as far as the more .im- 
portant classes of ships are concerned. As it 
will always be an object not to operate in war 
too far away from places where. suitable docking 
accommodation would be available, it is plain 
that restriction of the accommodation will react 
unfavorably on the mobility of fleets. It may 
also be said that great size of individual ships 
will render certain channels or canals impass- 
able. Will displacements exceeding 43,000 tons 
allow of passage through, say, the Suez Canal? 
Will they allow of passage through the Panama 
Canal? To enlarge the canals or make new 
ones will cost money. Will it be better to spend 
that money in adding to the number of ships? 


Sir Cyprian suggests that it is a question 
whether we have not reached “the limit of 
megalomania and might not expect reduc- 
tions of dimensions without loss of efficiency.” 


The ratepayers and taxpayers would probably 
like to be relieved of the burden of paying mil- 
lions in order that certain classes of ships may 
carry about the world thousands of tons of armor 
which by no possibility can do any harm to an 
enemy. To anyone who may say, why was not 
this pointed out before? the answer is, it was 
pointed out long ago and often; but the warning 
fell on deaf ears. 
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THE EAST WING OF THE “AZTEC RUIN,” NEW MEXICO, AFTER COMPLETE EXCAVATION 


EXCAVATIONS IN NEW MEXICO 


N the northwest corner of New Mexico, 
not far from the Colorado line, there is a 

group of impressive ruins, the largest and 
best preserved of which has long been known 
as the Aztec Ruin,. because of its proximity 
to the town of Aztec. There is no real 
reason, however, for associating this ruin 
with the people who lived in and around the 
City of Mexico when Cortez arrived there. 
When the name Aztec was given to the New 
Mexican town it was a term generally ap- 
plied to the prehistoric population of that 
entire region. 

Systematic excavation of the ruin was 
begun about five years ago by an expedition 
under the auspices of the American Museum 
of Natural History, the expense of the under- 
taking being borne by one of the trustees of 
that institution, Mr. Arthur M. Hunting- 
ton, who has since purchased the site, and 
will donate it to the United States Govern- 
ment in order that it may be made a national 
monument. 

In Harper’s for June Dr. Clark Wissler, 
Curator of Anthropology of the American 
Museum, tells what has been unearthed by 
the exploring party. ‘Travelers in that part 
of the country may now see the entire struc- 
ture laid bare and pass through its doorways 
into chambers long since deserted by their 
human occupants. From its observation of 
the ruin the Museum party has come to the 
conclusion that the edifice was abandoned 
long before the Spanish explorers arrived 
from Mexico. Adopting the relative chro- 


nology deduced from a close study of pottery 
fragments, the explorers assign the ruin to a 
period antedating the coming of the Span- 
iards by at least one thousand years, the 
probabilities favoring a much longer interval. 
The outside dimensions of the building are 
about 280 by 360 feet. The highest sections 
of the walls now standing indicate that parts 
of the building were originally three stories 
high. It is cut up into small rectangular 
rooms, and was, in fact, a great apartment 
house with an enclosed court. 


Twenty-four rooms in the first story were found 
to be in perfect condition, with the ceilings still 
standing; the others are more or less tumbled in. 
In many cases the walls are standing to the 
second story, but filled within by stones from the 
walls above and sand blown in the winds of 
centuries. Often, when this débris is dug away, 
the explorer finds upon the floor of the lower 
room utensils and other objects standing about, 
as left by the last occupants. It is these that 
tell the story of the builders. 

For example, in one room a workman had been 
making metates, or the stone troughlike slabs 
upon which cornmeal was ground. In the center 
of the floor was a partially finished metate, hewn 
from a large, hard, river boulder. In a corner 
were two untouched boulders awaiting their 
turn. Nearby were the stonecutter’s tools. These 
were halves of hard, smooth pebbles, broken 
through the middle, so as to present sharp edges. 
Holding the smooth part in the hand, it is obvi- 
ous that the workman struck glancing blows on 
the surface to be worked down. In one corner 
was a heap of unbroken pebbles; in another, 
broken pebbles with the edges worn completely 
away. So this was the shop of a patient stone- 
worker, who walked out of his door one day, no 
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one knows where, leaving behind these fragments 
to tell the story of his toil. 


Sandstone, with the outer surface nicely 
dressed, was the material of the walls. The 
doorways, says Dr. Wissler, are laid up with 
perfectly squared blocks so true to the ver- 
tical that a plumb line must have been used. 
In fact, on the floor of one of the rooms 
there. were found two long cords with 
weights attached about the size of the plumets 
used by modern masons. There were skilled 
carpenters as well as stone-masons among 


the builders. Although the only axes they 
had were of stone, the ruin contains enough 
heavy beams to have required the cutting of 
more than 250 spruce and pine trees, approxi- 
mating twelve inches in diameter. More 
than sixty ceiling beams, made from these 
logs, can still be seen in perfect condition. 
The inhabitants also left behind them some 
excellent specimens of pottery. 

It is clear that the builders were of the 
same race and stock as the extinct cliff 
dwellers and the Pueblo Indians still living 
in parts of Arizona and New Mexico. 





THE COMMUNISM OF THE ANCIENT 
PERUVIANS 


N the Pan-American Magazine (New 

York) for May, Dr. César A. Ugarte, a 
young Peruvian scholar, reviews the tradi- 
tional conception of the communism attrib- 
uted to the Incas in the light of recent 
archeological discoveries. He finds that the 
main features of the agrarian communism in 
most of the populations that formed the In- 
cas’ empire were as follows: 


(1) The “ayllu,” that is, a group of kindred 
families, had the collective property of arable 
land; 

(2) The “marca,” that is, a federation of 
“ayllus” established in the same village, town 
or city, had the collective property of water, 
pasture fields, and forests; 

(3) Arable land was distributed among the 
“purics,’ or family chiefs, who had the right 
of individual possession, but not the right of 
transferring their allotments; 





(4) Pasture fields and irrigation waters were 
collectively possessed by the “marca,” or, per- 
haps, distributed among the “ayllus” for a tem- 
porary possession; 

(5) Cultivation of every land was made by 
the entire “ayllu,” while all other works, agri- 
cultural er otherwise, whose utility was for more 
than one “ayllu’” were made by the codperation 
of neighboring “ayllus” or “marcas”; 

(6) Crops were individually appropriated, 

The only alteration that the Incas introduced 
on the agrarian régime of the conquered or 
allied tribes was that of constituting in every 
village, town or city, a public property that is, 
a portion of land given to the conquerors as a 
tribute of subjection, and whose crops were 
destined to the maintenance of the ruling caste, 
and of the Sun’s priests, and to the general needs 
of the Empire. This policy was adopted by the 
Incas since their first conquests. They used to 
take a larger or smaller part of the land, accord- 
ing to their actual needs, and to the political or 
military circumstances. 
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THE AIRPLANE AND “WIRELESS” IN THE 
NEXT WAR 


N Europe, and especially in France, mili- 

tary and naval experts are taking it for 
granted that there will be a “next war.” 
According to Denis Gwynn, writing in the 
Review of Reviews (London), these experts 
are concentrating their attention upon the 
future developments of warfare in the air. 
Marshal Foch himself recently declared that 
“war in the future will be waged under the 
water and in the air, for both on land and 
on the sea it is impossible to escape destruc- 
tion.” 


Expert opinion is gradually but surely awak- 
ening to the fact that the decision as to whether 
another Great War is to take place is being 
worked out silently and unobtrusively day after 
day, in the aeronautical schools of the Great 
Powers, and most especially in their wireless 
laboratories. For the future conquest of the air 
is going to depend less on the mechanical improve- 
ment of the airplanes and airships with which 
we are familiar than upon the application to 
aeronautics of the amazing wireless experiments 
which have been occupying the attention of elec- 
trical engineers during the past three years, and 
in which the French have had the earliest and 
most conspicuous success. 


The French electrical engineers have al- 
ready demonstrated that the strategy of all 
countries will, within a few years, have to 
reckon with the existence of airplanes capable 
of flying under the direction of wireless con- 
trol exercised at great distances from the 
scene of their operation. Submarines and 
torpedoes will be navigated and manipulated 
in the same way. They will be made to 
change their course at will in pursuit of the 
ships they are sent out to destroy. 

After a long series of experiments in 1918 
the French Air Service succeeded in getting 
an airplane equipped with a wireless appara- 
tus to rise in the teeth of the wind and 
maneuver successfully in the air for fifty-one 
minutes until it had completed the circuit of 
a hundred kilometers which it was intended 
to cover. Although this airplane flew with- 
out any pilot on board, its course was com- 
pleted without a single error. 


The technical details of the invention may be 
left to scientific men. It is sufficient to say that 
for the success of this amazing experiment two 
essential conditions had to be fulfilled. First, it 
was necessary to devise means which would se- 
cure automatic stability for the aeroplane, no 
matter what position it might assume; and sec- 


ondly, to apply to aeroplanes the mechanism by 
which it had been found possible even before the 
war to move heavy objects -by wireless electrical 
power. But if these technical matters are com- 
plicated and abstruse, the results of aviation by 
wireless are quite obvious and concern everyone. 
That the conquest of the air will continue so 
long as science lasts cannot be doubted, and its 
results may bring incalculable blessings to man- 
kind. But so long as the possibility of war con- 
tinues to menace over the civilized world, the 
consequences of wireless aviation are appalling 
to contemplate. It cannot fail to revolutionize 
the functions of the Air Service as head have 
hitherto been understood. 


This means, of course, that if airplanes 
unmanned by any crew can be sent out and 
controlled from long distances, aviation, 
merely as a means of observing the enemy’s 
movements and preventing his observation, 
will become relatively unimportant. It means 
that the air service will no longer be auxiliary 
to the army and navy but must itself become 
in time the most important arm, whether for 
attack or for defense. 

In the application of wireless control to 
torpedoes an American inventor, Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., has been notably suc- 
cessful. One of his inventions was an aerial 
torpedo to be fired at targets on the ground 
from a distance of twenty-five miles, but the 
most sensational of his discoveries concerns 
the direction and control of boats by wireless 
at long distances. 


In one of his official demonstrations he showed 
that a hydroplane flying at about 9000 feet and at 
a distance of six or seven miles was able to 
maneuver a ship traveling at top speed, in and 
out among other boats in a large port; it success- 
fully avoided a number of mudbanks and nine 
times out of ten succeeded in reaching its goal. 
In another demonstration a motorboat traveling 
at twenty-three miles an hour was steered through 
a crowd of merchant ships at Fort Monroe under 
the control of an airplane flying at 5000 feet 
and from two to five miles away, while the pilot 
of the airplane had no more difficulty in man- 
aging the ship than would a good pilot on board 
her. By using one hand to guide his machine 
and the other to manage the apparatus control- 
ling the boat, he was able to direct both with 
ease. A fleet of such boats controlled at long 
distances from the air would revolutionize the 
practice of naval war, and all the more if the 
strategists on either side should decide to sacri- 
fice their ships—which require no crews—in the 
attempt to reach their goal. 

The introduction of torpedoes controlled by 
wireless is the worst nightmare of all, and its 
feasibility has long been proved. 
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A BRITISH EDITOR'S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


URING the present year that great 

organ of British Liberal opinion, the 
Manchester Guardian, is celebrating its first 
centenary. At the same time its editor, Mr. 
C. P. Scott, is completing fifty years of con- 
tinuous service. 

Writing under his own signature for the 
anniversary number of his newspaper, Mr. 
Scott finely expresses the ideals that should 
govern every conscientious editor: 


In all living things there must be a certain 
unity, a principle of vitality and growth. It is 
so with a newspaper, and the more complete and 
clear this unity the more vigorous and fruitful 
the growth. I ask myself what the paper stood 
for when first I knew it, what it has stood for 
since and stands for now. A newspaper has two 
sides to it. It is a business, like any other, and 
has to pay in the material sense in order to 
live. But it is much more than a_ business; 
it is an institution; it reflects and it influences 
the life of a whole community; it may affect even 
wider destinies. It is, in its way, an instrument 
of government. It plays on the minds and con- 
sciences of men. It may educate, stimulate, assist, 
or it may do the opposite. It has, therefore, a 
moral as well as a material existence, and its 
character and influence are in the main deter- 
mined by the balance of these two forces. It 
may make profit or power its first object, or it 
may conceive itself as fulfilling a higher and 
more exacting function. 

I think I may honestly say that, from the day 
of its foundation, there has not been much doubt 
as to which way the balance tipped so far as 
regards the conduct of the paper whose fine tra- 
dition I inherited, and which I have had the 
honor to serve through all my working life. 
Had it not been so, personally I could not have 
served it. Character is a subtle affair, and has 
many shades and sides to it. It is not a thing to 
be much talked about, but rather to be felt. 
It is the slow deposit of past actions and ideals. 
It is for each man his most precious possession, 
and so it is for that latest growth of time the 
newspaper. Fundamentally it implies honesty, 
cleanness, courage, fairness, a sense of duty to 
the reader and the community. A newspaper is 
of necessity something of a monopoly, and its 
first duty is to shun the temptations of monopoly. 
Its primary office is the gathering of news. At 
the peril of its soul it must see that the supply 
is not tainted. Neither in what it gives, nor 
in what it does not give, nor in the mode of 
presentation must the unclouded face of truth 
suffer wrong. Comment is free, but facts are 
sacred. “Propaganda,” so called, by this means 
is hateful. The voice of opponents no less than 
that of friends has a right to be heard. Com- 
ment also is justly subject to a self-imposed re- 
straint. It is well to be frank; it is even better 
to be fair. This is an ideal. Achievement in 
such matters is hardly given to man. Perhaps 
none of us can attain to it in the desirable meas- 
ure. We. can but try, ask pardon for shortcom- 
ings, and there leave the matter. 

July--7 

















MR. C. P. SCOTT, FOR FIFTY YEARS EDITOR OF THE 
MANCHESTER “GUARDIAN,” WHICH WAS BORN ON 
THE DAY NAPOLEON DIED 


How the quality of Mr. Scott’s editorship 
has impressed his generation in England, and 
especially his brother journalists, is clearly 
set forth in the Review of Reviews (Lon- 
don). Referring to Delane’s noteworthy 
career as editor of the Times, the Review re- 
minds us that in the thirty-six years during 
which the Times was under Delane’s con- 
trol the stamp of his mind was never so 
deeply impressed upon the paper as that of 
Mr. Scott has for half a century been set 
upon the Guardian. 


He has given it a personality which distin- 
guishes it from all other papers, and a character 
which even those furthest removed from its gen- 
eral point of view respect. The Guardian is not 
merely a British, it is an European institution. 
Some people regard it as the home of lost causes; 
others, with better justification on the facts, as 
the pioneer for those whose future victory is 
assured. But whether they like the causes or 
not they admire the consistency, ability and above 
all the honesty with which it is written and con- 
ducted. And they know that in these things it 
is expressing the mind and character of its editor. 
Mr. Scott has given his whole life to the Guar- 
dian. Not because it is a means to power,, still 
less to fortune, but as the expression of a pro- 
found idealism. In his hands it is a great.edu- 
cational institution: a standing witness to the 
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fact that the press may be a power for good as 
well as for evil. 

It is an educational institution not only for 
those who read, but for those who write on it. 
It has trained writers as well as readers. Some 


of the most brilliant writers of our time have 
owed their first chance to the Guardian; one 
thinks of Mr. Hobhouse, J. A. Hobson, H. N. 
Brailsford, H. W. Nevinson, C. E. Montague, 
A. N. Monkhouse, and a dozen others. 





HUGO STINNES IN HUNGARY AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





CCORDING 

to the Buda- 
pest correspondent 
of the Manchester 
Guardian, Hugo 
Stinnes, who has 
been for some time 
the dominating 
figure in German 
economic life, has 
suddenly emerged in 
Central Europe. His 
purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in 
iron works in Styria 
has given impetus to 
the rumor that Stin- 
nes is attempting to 
corner the iron industry in Middle Europe. 
Furthermore, the fact that he is seeking to 
acquire an interest in influential Austrian 
newspapers is taken as an indication that his 
ambitions are not limited to iron. 














HUGO STINNES, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MAGNATE 
OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


Hugo Stinnes realizes two things—first, that 
the French occupation of the Ruhr district is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility, and that it seri- 
ously threatens his coal mines and his iron works; 
second, that Germany, losing all of its iron mines 
through the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, must look 
for new resources. With an eye to the first pos- 
sibility, Stinnes is slowly withdrawing some of 
the money invested in the Ruhr district and is 
trying to invest it in other parts of the world. 
But the second calamity, the loss of the raw mate- 
rial, is far the more serious one. Germany’s 
pig-iron output before the war amounted to 
almost 19,000,000 tons. To obtain this produc- 
tion she needed almost 50,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, and her own fields yielded only 49 per cent. 
of this amount. The rest had to be imported 
from Sweden, Spain, France, Algiers, and 
Morocco. 

Now, with the loss of Lorraine, 80 per cent. 
of Germany’s home production is gone. The 
stocks of German Lorraine were estimated to 
be somewhere near one milliard tons, whereas 
the French mines of Briery, Longwy, and Nancy 
amounted to over three milliard tons. All these 
fields have passed into French hands. The Ger- 
mans in 1913 produced in the Lorraine mines 
22,000,000 tons of Minette ore. The French pro- 
duced slightly over 16,000,000. But the French 


production was growing far more rapidly than 
the German. The German production since the 
early nineties only doubled itself, while the 
French grew from 1,000,000 tons per year in the 
nineties to almost 17,000,000 tons in 1913. So 
that the Germans, when the war broke out, were 
actually importing large quantities of ore from 
French Lorraine. 


As the owner of the largest iron works in 
Germany, Stinnes fully realized the depend- 
ence of Germany upon France, and his first 
policy was to seek codperation. ‘That policy 
having failed, he is looking for resources else- 
where. Because of the reduced mercantile 
marine, the fmportation of Spanish and 
Swedish ore became very difficult, and Con- 
tinental resources seemed to be the only hope. 
Recently, along with the Styrian iron works, 
he obtained an important control. over the 
ore fields in that region which yield a very 
pure ore, containing almost 40 per cent. 
of iron (the best ore from Lorraine averages 
around 32 and 33 per cent.). Stinnes is 
now seeking an interest in the fields of 
Slovakia and Hungary. 


With his emergence into the field of recon- 
struction Herr Stinnes becomes at once the good 
and the evil genius of the Central European situ- 
ation. As a politician he is the darkest reaction- 
ary. But as a reconstructor of Central Europe— 
as a realist and practical economist—Herr Stinnes 
may prove to be the looked-for saviour. What 
relief organizations, reparations, and repartition 
commissions, English and American business 
missions, Rome and Porto Roso_ conferences, 
Bruck conferences, Central European political 
emissaries, etc. have failed over a period of 
three years to do, this man has done in a few 
weeks. For the last eighteen months the Austrian 
blast furnaces have been standing idle for want 
of coke. Stinnes appears on the scene, coke ar- 
rives immediately, and one blast furnace after 
another begins to blow. Simultaneously, all Aus- 
trian industry takes a new lease of life. The 
agricultural machinery works, which were badly 
wanting supplies of iron and steel, are about to 
restart, and the sorely suffering districts of Ser- 
bia, Hungary, Rumania, and Upper Austria may 
again obtain machinery. The same holds true 
of the engineering works all through these coun- 
tries. As soon as he completes his negotiations 
in Hungary the same revival may be expected 
in the Hungarian industries. 
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THE CHILD IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


HE May number of the Bibliotheque 

Universelle brings the third and _ final 
section of the report by a Swiss teacher, 
Hector Nicole, on his personal and profes- 
sional experiences in Russia down to August, 
1920. It describes the results of a national 
attempt, much as in the France of the Revo- 
lution, to break completely with the religious, 
political and social conditions of the old 
régime (the writer notes that compulsory 
universal education in France dated pre- 
cisely from 1793). 

But in Russia the government has under- 
taken to dictate every relation and detail of 
the individual life, as well as to break 
violently with all the experience and tradi- 
tions of the past. There is no freedom of 
the press nor of personal utterance. Com- 
munism is complete. Compulsory labor is 
universal and a modicum of food is assigned 
to each man or woman. 

To make these conditions permanent, the 
next generation must be kept fully in hand. 
So marriage is belittled. “The home is sac- 
rificed. Children are taken charge of by the 
state and trained to honor it above all natural 
ties. But at present the birth rate is cut 
as low as possible, for fear of general starva- 
tion. At birth the child is practically pur- 
chased from the mother (for 5000 rubles, 
in Petrograd) and she signs a pledge to de- 
liver him to the state authorities on his 
fourth birthday. Those who refuse fare 
eventually much the same, or worse. Even 
the public nursery may decline to give up 
the babe to his working mother at nightfall. 

At Moscow every child from five to four- 
teen has his daily dinner ticket from the 
public school, to eat at a government res- 
taurant. Only lack of means delays the 
general introduction of these conditions else- 
where. Even in the chief cities the food is 
monotonous, unsuitable, and of a poor qual- 
ity. Butter, milk, white bread, cocoa, etc., 
are wholly absent. 

The whole curriculum — Kindergarten 
four to eight years, primary eight to thir- 
teen, secondary thirteen to seventeen—is re- 
garded as one “Soviet Labor School”; but 
it seems to be generally agreed that the 
zraduates are thoroughly unfitted for any 
physical or mental tasks. Attendance is not 
enforced; there are no marks, no examina- 
tions. Pupils are promoted regularly accord- 
ing to age. There is no decent provision for 
igher or special training. No religious 


teaching is permitted, no separation of the 
sexes at any stage. Smoking of cigarettes is 
always permissible. Many a schoolboy is 
carrying on a speculative trafic between 
Moscow and Petrograd! As to teachers, a 
university graduate and the raw illiterate 
are paid alike, but much less than a bare sub- 
sistence, for the paper money will buy almost 
nothing. Colt’s flesh is a luxury for their 
table, potatoes and sauerkraut the staples. 

The officials, and the small minority of 
crganized Socialists, receive, almost or quite 
gratis, from the government shops plenty of 
flour, butter, meat, fish, cloth, shoes, etc., 
at need. In fact, the writer constantly refers 
to the greed and heartlessness of the Soviet 
officials. Even the school janitors reserve for 
themselves the lion’s share of the rye bread 
intended for the lines of ravenous boys and 
no less hungry masters! 

It is prophesied that in twenty years every- 
one in Russia will know how to read and 
write, but practically none will know any- 
thing else. The pupils have barely note- 
books and pencils: no text-books, no maps, 
no apparatus. Pianos are plentiful in the 
schools, as in all official quarters, being con- 
fiscated from homes of the noblesse or the 
bourgeoise. Anyone plays them who will. 

Anecdotes throw a clear light on the gen- 
eral demoralization. A colleague returning 
from hospital reports: 


It was pretty bad, but better than at home: 
there was more to eat. In my convalescence, 
walking the corridors, I noticed a large closet 


. labeled “Library.” I opened it. Not a book to 


be seen. “All smoked long ago,” I was told. 
The patients called for the books not to read 
them, but to tear out the leaves and roll them 
into cigarettes. The whole library was gone. 


The same fate has befallen the pillaged 
private libraries. Similarly, in an upper 
school, the pupils stole, drank, and replaced 
with water all the alcohol in which the 
natural history specimens were preserved. 


I saw the other day two little boys of eleven 
or twelve, sitting on the edge of the sidewalk, 
calmly smoking. A lady, passing, cast an angry 
look at one of them, and murmured between her 
teeth: “Vagabond!” The boy didn’t flinch. After 
she had gone on he turned to his comrade: 

“That’s my mother.” 

“Why didn’t she say anything when she saw 
you smoking?” 

“She didn’t dare. I gambled yesterday and 
won a hundred thousand rubles.” 


The writer’s story is told in diary form, 
and its effectiveness is chiefly in details which 
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cannot be summarized. The final decision 
of the family to escape on the last special 
train for Switzerland, the sufferings on the 
journey, and during the delay of many weeks 
in Moscow, are illuminating. Without suf- 
ficient food, light or fuel, with three ailing 
children, the father and mother were giving 
sixty-five lessons in the school, weekly, for a 
combined wage which exactly paid for three 
pints of milk daily, in case any could be ob- 
tained -at-all by scouring the whole country- 
side. 

The general picture is of an enormous 


mass of humanity wholly uprooted from eco- 


nomic, social and even family ties. Every 


lad is convinced that speculation, gambling, 
or impudent theft is safer and more profit- 
able than thrift, that education means starva- 
tion. But of drunkenness, sexual demorali- 
zation, or crimes of violence, we hear hardly 
anything. It seems to be a people that can 
still be saved from the madness and diabolical 
wickedness of their rulers, and from their 
ewn stupor and folly. With reasonable 
justice assured, industry and thrift could 
easily be relearned. 





THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN WHO CIRCLED 
THE GLOBE 


OnE of the strangest episodes in the re- 
cent history of the Russian people is, 
surely, what Dr. Herbert McKay Coulter 
describes as “the Odyssey of 1000 children,” 
in-an article under this heading published in 
American Medicine (Burlington, Vt.). The 
children in question were confided to the care 
of the American Red Cross in 1918 by the 
local government of the Province of Minsk. 
They had been sent out of Petrograd because 
they were sickly and undernourished, and 
political conditions at the time prevented 
their return. They remained in the custody 
of the Red Cross for two years, intermittently 
moving eastward under stress of circum- 
stances, until they had eventually made the 
circuit of the globe and were restored to 
their homes in Russia. 

Dr. Coulter, who was the attendant physi- 
cian of the party throughout their wander- 
ings, should be proud of the fact that there 
were only five deaths among them during the 
whole of the trip, and that, whereas prac- 
tically every child was subnormal at the 
start, the average health of the group was 
far above normal when they passed out of 
his care. 

When the youngsters, after their long trip 
across Siberia, arrived on Russian Island, 
near Vladivostok, they were housed in five 
large barracks built for the soldiers of the 
Russo-Japanese War. At first, says the 
writer, 


it was impossible to establish any discipline. 
They were like wild Indians and it was very 
difficult to organize them. With the help of Scout 
masters, boys and girls were both organized into 
Scout bands and by this means were taught what 
all Scouts are taught—leyalty to their country and 


flag, honor, a clean body and a clean mind, obedi- 
ence, self-reliance; and they were inspired with 
these principles in such a way that they hardly 
realized that they were being disciplined. I men- 
tion this because the Russians, having broken away 
from the Czar and the military régime he repre- 
sented, were opposed to any military form and 
would not have their children taught anything in 
any way related to it. It was therefore imprac- 
ticable to have soldiers guard and train them, but 
through the Scout movement we were able to ac- 
complish the desired result without incurring any 
objections. This Scout movement was one of the 
most helpful means toward welding the children 
into a well-organized colony. 


During the long stay on Russian Island 
the Red Cross, in codperation with the 
school authorities of Vladivostok, established 
excellent schools for the children. Artistic 
talent opportunely discovered among the 


‘Austrian and Hungarian prisoners supplied 


the deficiencies of school equipment in the 
matter of maps and charts for teaching a 
variety of subjects. 


Fifteen of the girls, who had passed their 
eighteenth year while with us, were entered at 
one of the American Red Cross hospitals for a 
four-months’ training course, at the end of which 
they were qualified as nurses’ aids. Ten other 
girls were given a course at a teachers’ institute 
and became teachers. About an equal number of 
boys graduated from gymnasium and commercial 
schools. 

Everything was done in the way of organizing 
healthful exercise and entertainment to make the 
children happy in the colony. They had a band, 
an orchestra and weekly dances. 

Fully 95 per cent. of the colony were Orthodox 
Greek Catholics, and the Archbishop of the dio- 
cese of Vladivostok was asked to encourage them 
as far as possible in the observance of the doc- 
trines of their own religion. The dilapidated 
chapel on Russian Island was restored and a 
resident priest was assigned to conduct services 
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GROUP OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN ON THEIR TWO-YEARS’ JOURNEY UNDER RED CROSS CARE 


and supervise the usual religious instruction in 
the school. A music teacher organized the or- 
chestra of twenty pieces and a choir of forty 
voices, which on several occasions was invited to 
supplement the choir at the Cathedral in Vladi- 
vostok on church holidays. 


The repatriation of the children entailed 
the long journey across the Pacific, then via 
the Panama Canal to New York, and finally, 
after a brief stop at Brest, to the Baltic 
shores. There were 777 children in the 
colony which left Russian Island. In New 
York occurred the one untoward episode of 
the whole expedition: 


Owing to the immigration laws the Red Cross 
was obliged, in order to get landing permission, 
to put the children under military guard at Camp 
Wadsworth, on Staten Island. This military 
guard was, no doubt, the cause of the outbreak 
of discontent which occurred later. The Red 
Cross Society generously invited all Russians in 
New York to visit the children, with the hope of 
bringing a touch of home to them, but this brought 
a host of propagandists who tried to instil unrest 
and dissatisfaction among the group by telling 
the children that the Red Cross was taking them 
on a trip around the world to advertise itself, 
that the teachers were being badly treated, that 
everybody in the party was under military 
guard and practically prisoners and slaves, and 
that they were being taken to France for the 


winter and not to Petrograd. These unfortunate 
insinuations were assisted by the fact that 
wherever the children went they were under 
military escort, for the reasons explained—rea- 
sons which the children naturally were incapable 
of understanding. 

It was at this stage that a curious resolution 
was drawn up at a meeting of the children and 
teachers, asking for an explanation as to why 
they had been brought from the Ural Mountains 
“without authority’ and why they were being 
held under military guard. 


Happily this trouble soon blew over, and 
contentment reigned in the party within a 
few days after New York had been left 
behind. A landing in Finland was effected 
after considerable discussion with the Fin- 
nish Government. On shore the party was 
quartered in the Halila Sanatorium. 


Once established at the Halila Sanatorium, the 
Red Cross authorities renewed their efforts to 
reach the parents of the children. Thousands of 
circulars, giving all the known information about 
the members of the colony, were printed and 
widely ciroulated throughout Russia. The upshot 
of this wide publicity was a flood of letters from 
parents and a final decision on the part of the 
Soviet authorities to claim the children, with the 
promise to care for them. As a consequence, 
most of the children have by now been repatriated 
and restored to their families. 
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WILL THE DYE INDUSTRY SURVIVE IN 
AMERICA? 


ANY prophets have arisen of late to 

point out that the future welfare of 
our country is intimately bound up with that 
of an industry—or rather a group of indus- 
tries—of very recent creation among us. The 
chemical dyestuff industry, together, with 
various industries that ramify from it, is 
now on its feet in America. Will it con- 
tinue to flourish? 

An authoritative and particularly lucid 
account of the dye situation is given by 
Mr. H. Gardner McKerrow in the Scien- 
tific American. The writer first presents a 
retrospect of events since 1914, when there 
were only five firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of coal-tar dyes in the United States, 
and these depended, for the most part, upon 
intermediate products obtained from Ger- 
many. He says: 


The business here was not a profitable one, and 
with the single exception of aniline oil, no coal- 
tar product made in this country could be con- 
sidered as having created a place for itself on a 
competitive basis. The German dyestuff houses 
established their own depots of distribution and 
their own laboratories in this country, and the 
technical service which they rendered to the dye 
consuming trades reached such a state of organi- 
zation that our color users were riveted almost 
inseparably to the German manufacturers. 

When war was declared in 1914 this supply 
on which more than $5,000,000,000 worth of our 
industries depended was instantly cut off, and 
no dyestuffs were available other than what re- 
mained in the hands of the German agents or in 
the warehouses of the mills themselves. Imme- 
diately a condition bordering upon panic devel- 
oped and prophecies were freely made that we 
should be reduced to the condition of a white 
world with color entirely eliminated from our 
everyday life. The very floors of the ware- 
houses were scraped for color, all kinds of blends 
and mixtures were made to get desired shades, 
and dyestuffs utterly unsuited for the required 
purpose were used. Dyestuffs intended for dye- 
ing cotton were used for dyeing wool or silk, 
and blends and mixtures were made that would 
not resist even the action of cold water. 

Our mills were forced back into the use of 
the natural dye woods which our forefathers 
used, and which, on the advent of the coal-tar 
dyes, had passed almost completely out of em- 
ployment. Such dyeing materials as log-wood, 
quercitron, fustic, hypernic and natural indigo 
were called for and methods of dyeing reju- 
venated which had been forgotten for years. The 
machinery for using this class of dyes had largely 
been done away with in the mills, and this also 
had to be replenished at a time when the me- 
chanical industries of the country were being 
called upon to the limit of their resources for war 


purposes. The forests of Mexico and Hayti were 
ransacked for anything which would yield color 
and every conceivable vegetable growth having 
any natural coloring value at all was experi- 
mented with for the purpose of obtaining the 
tints called for by our mills. Prices soared to 
unheard of limits, and dyes which before the war 
were sold at 20 cents and 25 cents a pound very 
quickly rose to $2, $5 and $10 a pound. 


Meanwhile establishments for manufactur- 
ing coal-tar dyes sprang up on all sides, not- 
withstanding the fact that a large part of 
the chemical talent of the country was 
absorbed in the business of making war ma- 
terials. Within eighteen months there were 
127 American firms engaged in the business 
of making dyestuffs and 218 in that of 
making coal-tar intermediates. Mr. McKer- 
row tells us that many of these concerns 
were in no way qualified for turning out sat- 
isfactory products; but he goes on to defend 
American-made dyes from the aspersions that 
have been cast upon them. On the latter 
subject he says: 


Many of our retail stores have put notices on 
their goods such as “these goods cannot be guar- 
anteed because they are dyed with American 
dyes.” American dyes have been made to carry 
the burden of all kinds of faults; faults of im- 
properly mixed stock, faults of spinning, faults 
of weaving, faults of finishing; all have been 
passed down the line and have been loaded 
eventually on the long-suffering American dyes. 
This is a condition which has only to be called to 
the attention of a patriotic American merchant, 
and in most cases he very readily and gladly re- 
moves these misleading notices. 

As the new dye industry becomes more stand- 
ardized and is able to give sufficient time to the 
working out of the intricate problems involved, 
the education of the American dyer will proceed 
apace and these difficulties will be eliminated one 
by one. We are justified in saying, however, 
that the three hundred individual dyes now made 
by the American dye manufacturers are, class for 
class and type for type, just as brilliant, just as 
fast, and just as reliable as the corresponding 
types of German dyes. 

This does not mean that in the brief space of 
five years we have been able to make all the 
dyes which were formerly made in, and imported 
from, Germany, but we can have a feeling of 
justifiable pride, as patriotic Americans, in the 
fact that in one-tenth of the time that was taken 
by the German manufacturers to build up their 
coal-tar industry we have reached a point where 
we are supplying practically all the colors com- 
monly required for use in the daily life of the 
nation, and that there is but a short way to go to 
make our line as complete and fully developed as 
the German line ever was. 
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If the industry is permitted to live, and is not 
placed in a position where it can be wiped out 
by ruthless foreign competition, we are justified in 
believing that in a very few years from now the 
coal-tar chemical industry of America will be 
doing everything industrially which was ever 
effected by German interests. 


The perpetuation of our new dye industry 
means a great deal more than insuring the 
country an adequate supply of coloring ma- 
terials. Coal-tar drugs are really by- 
products of the manufacture of coal-tar dyes. 
In this field, again, the Germans have been 
supreme, and Americans are not yet in a 
position to challenge their supremacy. Medi- 
cine is becoming more and more dependent 
upon such synthetic remedies as salvarsan, 
aspirin, phenacetin, etc. Again, the produc- 
tion of chemical fertilizers is very closely 
allied with the production of dyes. Finally— 
as has so often been reiterated— 


The preservation of the coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry is indissolubly associated with the national 
welfare, in that it is from this industry that the 
high explosives and poison gases are obtained 
which have made modern warfare what we real- 
ized it to be in 1917-1918. The country which 
has a well-established coal-tar chemical industry 
is the country which is ready to meet an aggres- 
sive attack almost at a moment’s notice. The 
same plants which produce coal-tar colors can be 
changed and diverted into the manufacture of 
poison gases and high explosives with the least 
possible margin of delay—to use a slight literary 
exaggeration, almost overnight. 

Chemistry is entering into practically every 
branch of industrial manufacture. It will be 
called upon more and more for analysis of manu- 
facturing conditions, and for synthesis in put- 
ting together the ingredients for achieving new 
purposes. In order that this may be done intel- 
ligently, it is necessary to build up a thoroughly 
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trained class of research chemists. Now, where 
are those chemists to come from? Certainly our 
colleges, even our technical schools, cannot be de- 
pended upon to produce them. No matter how 
well equipped or well organized these educational 
institutions may be, they can never do more than 
give young men the initial training in theoretical 
work. The practical application of this theo- 
retical training must be done in some industry the 
requirements of which are such that this work 
can be utilized in a commercial way. 

There is no such industry, except the coal-tar 
chemical industry, and the collateral chemical 
manufactures that go with it. No other industry 
could afford to spend the necessary time and 
money on experimentation and the working out 
of complicated chemical processes. 





PETROLEUM INVESTIGATIONS IN CUBA 


HE Cuban petroleum and asphalt fields 

lie from Havana east, west and south in 
the provinces of Santa Clara, Matanzas, 
Havana and Pino del Rio: a strip 500 kilo- 
meters long by 30 wide. Sebastian Ocampo 
(1508) and Oviedo (1535) first discovered 
and used the asphalt deposits near Havana 
Bay, says Sefior José Isaac Corral, a noted 
Cuban engineer (Chief of the section of 
Mountains and Mines, Cuban Department 
of Agriculture), in a recent issue of Cuba 
Contemporanéa (Havana). 

Other important discoveries are in Guan- 
abacoa (1884), Guanajay (1869), Mariel 
(1880), Banes (ancient workings), Bejucal 
(1873), Camajuani, Ranchuelo, Sagua la 


Grande and Sancti Spiritus. In the neigh- 
borhood of Cardenas, Guamutas and in vari- 
ous spots in Santa Clara, oil, petroleum and 
illuminating gas have been found. Motembo 
(Santa Clara—1880) is noted for its pro- 
duction of almost pure naptha. A personal 
investigation has led Sefior Corral to believe 
that the Marta region also has good prospects. 

All Cuban wells are not producing oil in 
commercial quantities. This can be remedied 
in some cases by better methods of produc- 
tion. Wells seriously injured during the 
war with Spain have recently (1916) been 
repaired and operated. 


The topography of the Motembo region is in 
slight relief, since it abounds in plains and eleva- 
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tions of small height. The spots where gas is 
found and naptha appears correspond to the pres- 
ence of the so-called serpentine formation. . 

All the wells are situated in igneus earth, after 
having passed first through a diorite of fine grain 
and then a diorite poor in hornblend, until a typi- 
cal serpentine rock is reached, with all the acci- 
dents of color and decomposition natural to its 
formation: feldspar is met at times, at other times 
pockets or veins of magnesium-bearing clay are 
encountered. In general the wells have not been 
driven beyond this rock, the serpentine of a 
clear green color still persisting at the depth 
reached. From this rock the naptha gushes. 


To attain successful production the Cuban 
oil field must be carefully studied, with 
especial reference to the true genesis of 
petroleum. Failure to find oil at expected 
depths has led to inability to finance some 
projects adequately, with a consequent aban- 
donment of the wells. It can be positively 
stated that in two places, at least, petroleum 
rises to the surface—while in another im- 
portant quantities of naptha are obtained. 

The Santiago Mine has nineteen wells in 
Bacuranao (Guanabacoa), which produce 
9000 barrels annually. This quantity is de- 
creasing, however. The output at the 
George mine was 3000 barrels monthly at 
first—but has diminished lately. The oil in 
this field is found at a depth of 600 to 1000 
feet, on reaching serpentine formation. 
Analysis shows that this petroleum has a 
parafine base and will produce illuminating 
oils, and light as well as rich lubricating oils. 
In the same locality are many other wells, 
to date unproductive. A close study of local 
conditions will lead to the opening of many 
important wells in this section, for every 
region possesses its own peculiar natural laws, 
says Senior Corral. 

Motembo (Santa Clara) produces naptha 
belonging to the group generally known as 
white petroleum. The petroleum found 
here has a graduation of 65 to 75 degrees 
Baumé, and is of amber color or colorless. 
It is superior to the Baku product. As its 
density is 0.7179 to 0.6829 and it comes 
from the well free of matter in suspension 
it can be used—without further treatment— 
in internal combustion engines of automo- 
biles, airplanes, etc. The wells are from 
1100 to 1500 feet deep. It should be pos- 
sible to utilize the natural gas of this region, 
either in its original form or for the purpose 
of extracting the gasolene which exists in the 
proportion of about three-quarters of a gal- 
lon to each 1000 cubic feet of gas. 

Sefior Corral takes issue with the Ameri- 
can theory that petroleum and the coal tars 
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come directly from “the decomposition or fer- 
mentation of organic matter—vegetable or 
animal.” He denies that coal is formed by 
the natural carbonization of great vegetable 
masses, under special conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure. He believes this organic 
hypothesis explains many failures to find oil 
in Cuba. 

Senor Corral explains the European theory 
of inorganic origin, in part, as follows: 


Petroleum, naptha, asphalt and, moreover, 
mineral oils . . are of inorganic origin and 
have been formed naturally by chemical reactions 
occurring between the metallic carbides of the 
igneus rocks with the currents of water existing 
in the ground traversed by the crystalline in- 
trusion. . . This mineral theory meets many 
examples in different deposits of asphalt, pe- 
troleum and naptha in Cuba, all of which are 
found in the serpentine or in the unions of this 
metamorphic rock, with strata cut or broken by 
an eruption of the igneus mass. 


The collection of oil in large natural 
reservoirs is somewhat similar to the processes 
governing subterranean bodies of water. 

Acting in his official capacity Sefior Corral 
has closely examined the geologic formation 
of Cuba and he is thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of this theory of chemical synthesis, 
which is held by such eminent scientists as 
Berthelot, Daubrée, Mendeleeff, Fuchs and 
De Launay. 

The oil industry in Cuba suffers from two 
causes: improper engineering methods and 
faulty financing. A closer study of natural 
conditions, based on the inorganic theory, 
will do much to overcome the first: elimina- 
tion of empiricism now taking the place—in 
many cases—of true scientific engineering is 
another necessity. Bad financial methods have 
led the oil industry into disrepute. Thus 
capital for legitimate promotion is hard to 
raise. Aside from purely dishonest stock, 
there are too many projects that have been 
heavily overcapitalized, so that the wells can 
never give sufficient returns to pay back the 
capital invested. Such conditions must and 
will be overcome. 

Indubitably many wells have been aban- 
doned too soon, for one reason or another. 
It is also true that the country contains large 
deposits that have not yet been exploited. 
Wildcat companies have injured public con- 
fidence. With companies based on sound 
finance, whose engineers thoroughly study the 
field, Cuba can and will produce oil in com- 
mercial quantities, though it may never com- 
pete seriously with the famous wells of the 
United States and Mexico, 
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ROGER BACON’S CIPHER MANUSCRIPT 


HE American Philosophical Society, at 
a meeting held late in April at Philadel- 
phia, was regaled with a lecture on Friar 
Bacon’s cipher manuscript, with screen pro- 
jections of some of the cryptic drawings. 
The lecture was delivered by Dr. William 
Romaine Newbold, who has for several years 
past been laboring with this most compli- 
cated cipher, which promises revelations rich 
in scientific and historic value. The manu- 
script was found by Wilfred M. Voynitch, in 
Italy, in 1912, and he added to Dr. New- 
bold’s lecture some remarks tracing partially 
the history of the manuscript. The comment 
provoked by newspaper accounts of the meet- 
ing prompted America (New York) to pub- 
lish an article by John C. Reville, S. J., who 
brings out some details of Friar Bacon’s life 
and work from the Catholic standpoint. 
Ordinary code and cipher experts stand 
bewildered by the mysteries of this manu- 
script, which requires familiarity with 
medieval Latin, cabalism, alchemy, astrol- 
ogy and other sciences, besides expert knowl- 
edge of cipher decoding of the most intricate 
and baffling sort in a shorthand borrowed 
partly from the Greek system and apparent- 
ly evolved to some extent by Bacon himself. 
It must be remembered also that this Fran- 
ciscan Friar, as Father Reville says, was a 
master of Latin, which 


he wrote with an ease, naturalness and elegance, 
not surpassed until the days of the Renaissance. 
He read Aristotle in the original Greek, unlike 
many of his contemporaries who had to rely on 
Latin translations, some of which had come from 
the original through Arabic versions. Like St. 
Jerome, he had studied Hebrew, Syriac and Chal- 
dean. To these he added Arabic. 

The fact that Roger Bacon wrote so much, that 
he delved into almost every science, astronomy, 
chemistry, physics, language, and mathematics, 
that he caught the first dim vision of the great 
modern triumphs of the flying machine, the div- 
ing-bell, the steam engine, suspension bridges and 
high explosives, goes far to show that he was 
not so hampered in his investigation as inaccurate 
and often biased historians claim. If misinformed 
contemporaries and over-anxious and suspicious 
superiors ill-judged and ill-treated the great 
Franciscan friar, it must be remembered that a 
Pope, Clement IV, was his friend and protector, 
and that the Catholic Church proudly considers 
him as one of her glories. 


We have it on the authority of the Times 
(New York) that Dr. Voynitch consulted 
Dr. Newbold after three cipher experts had 
completely failed him. The interesting re- 
port in this newspaper gives an excellent idea 

















FRIAR ROGER BACON 


(Portrait engraved by Richard Godfrey in 1786 from 
the original painting in the collection at Knole) 


of the difficulties with which De, Newledl 


was confronted: 


Starting with the idea that Bacon had written 
his secrets in cipher for fear that his life im- 
prisonment for heresy and necromancy would be 
turned into capital punishment, Dr. Newbold be- 
gan to study the manuscript in February, 1919... 

Dr. Newbold last night traced the six steps 
backward for a Times reporter. He took what 
appeared to be a word of seven letters in Rus- 
sian or some unfamiliar foreign language. The 
word was written in the middle of an elaborate 
drawing, which is believed to be that of a cell, 
as seen by Bacon under a microscope or power- 
ful lens. The first shorthand letter is an “O” 
with twelve sections. The other letters do not 
approximate English letters. 

The six processes of translation and their final 
product are as follows: 

1. Reading the shorthand back into Roman let- 
ters, the seven seeming letters in shorthand 
yielded a total of 172 letters in Roman. The 
shorthand “O” spawned this family of Roman 
letters: A; U, H, T, 1, BE, P, FF, U, Uy & UE 

2. The second process is that of annexing one 
letter to that which precedes and to that which 
follows. Thus, “AUH” becomes “AU-UH” and 
“HTI” becomes “HT-TI.” 

3. This is a process called “commutation,” 
under which the syllables of process “2” are 
transformed as follows: “au” equals “ir”; “ah” 
equals “ri”; “ht” equals “is.” 
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4. The fourth process is another arbitrary 
series of transpositions. By this time the origi- 
nal shorthand “o” has become “ambibbcclin.” 

5. The next process is that of transposition 
again under an arbitrary system under which the 
“o” becomes “niaiiccsau.” 

6. The sixth process is that of working Latin 
words out of the scrambled letters above, after 
the fashion of anagrams and Sam Lloyd puzzles. 
Here comes in the temptation to make ingenious 
conjectures and all kinds of errors. Dr. Newbold 
does not consider the last process accomplished 
unless he had fitted each letter into a word that 
makes sense. . 


From the original shorthand figure Dr. 
Newbold translated as follows: 


“Here the souls are growing and extending 
themselves. You see the essential aggregations 
of the sacks (cells) are being severed into bonds 
between the kernel and the fragile membrane of 
the egg, but there are arising points between the 
external masses of cells at that point.” 


But a small part has been translated, 
mostly at the end of the manuscript and in 
the captions under the diagrams. Bacon says, 
in decoding hints at the end of his document, 
that he is “flying with the wings of Julius 
Caesar,” who was probably the first to write 
in a cipher in which one letter meant 
another,—one of the things not known by 
Dr. Newbold before he read it in the Bacon 
manuscript. Immediately afterward he con- 
firmed it. The Times reprints the following 
paragraphs of the lecture: 


The manuscript falls into four divisions, deal- 
ing, respectively, with plants, the heavenly 
bodies, the generation of animal life and the 
preparation of drugs. The common link connect- 
ing all four is probably Bacon’s interest in the 
prolongation of human life. Plants are discussed 
because of their medicinal properties; the stars 
because they determine a man’s character at his 
birth and influence him throughout life; em- 
bryology because of the bearing upon later life 
of all factors influencing conception, and phar- 
macology because drugs are essential to the cure 
of disease. 

This is the first record of the use of the tele- 
scope. The embryological section contains thirty- 
one drawings. As a rule, they are symbolic, for 
Bacon was unwilling to draw objects recognizable 
by the casual observer. 

But there are drawings which so accurately 
portray the actual appearance of certain objects 
that it is difficult to resist the inference that Bacon 
had seen them with the microscope. It is pos- 
sible that the decipherment of the text may reveal 
unsuspected meanings in the pictures, but at pres- 
ent the interpretation I have put upon them seems 
obvious. Thus are spermatozoa, the body cells 
and the semeniferous tubes, the ova, with their 
neuclei distinctly indicated. 

There are nine large drawings, of which one 
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at least bears considerable resemblance to a cer- 
tain stage of development of a fertilized cell. The 
other eight may have similar significance, but they 
cannot at present be interpreted. 

The spermatazoa were not again seen after 
Bacon until they were rediscovered by Hamm and 
Leeuwenhoek. It seems impossible to doubt that 
Bacon was the first to discover these important 
structures. 

The symbolic significance of the drawing is as 
yet but imperfectly understood. It relates in 
large part to Bacon’s belief that the soul lived 
in the stars before birth and returned to the 
stars after death. 


“One of the conquered sentences of the 
manuscript,” says the Times, “is the state- 
ment by Bacon that the vital principle is 
capable of multiplying matter indefinitely.” 


The figure of woman is constantly drawn 
throughout the manuscript, frequently joined to 
the drawing supposed to represent cells and ap- 
parently elaborately working out Bacon’s theory 
of the life-giving principles. 

Much of what is apparently scientific observa- 
tion and reasoning far ahead of his age is linked 
with theological and astrological symbols. The 
symbolic soul is seen in Heaven entering a kind 
of chute, descending and being endowed by cor- 
rect biological processes with human form. The 
soul is usually portrayed as in tears and deep 
distress in discovering itself imprisoned in the 
flesh and blood of fallen man. 


Father Reville, in America, states that 
Bacon’s scientific discoveries and his relent- 
less logic “never interfered with his loyal ac- 
ceptance of the dogmas of his Faith, of 
which, in spite of conflict with superiors and 
disagreements with some of the great teach- 
ers of his times, he remained a loyal adher- 
ent.” He deprecates the statement that Friar 
Bacon was persecuted by his order as lacking 
authoritative contemporary record still ex- 
tant, and says: 


That he was put under some restraint by his 
superiors is not unlikely. They knew of his bit- 
ter controversial tone and his occasional doc- 
trinal errors, errors, which, if unchecked, would 
have exposed, not only Roger Bacon, but the 
whole Franciscan Order to severe criticism. In 
1260 a general prohibition was passed by the 
Franciscans against the publication of books by 
members of their Order, unless these books were 
revised and censored by the proper authorities of 
that body. . . . The works of the English friar 
came under the general law. The censure was 
not primarily aimed at him. 


At any rate, the Bacon light shines 
brighter than ever, and the Church now has 
no hesitation, apparently, in claiming as a 
valued heritage his startling accomplishments 
under its influence in the Middle Ages. 
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PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INITIATIVE IN 
ITALY 


HE necessity for encouraging private 

initiative in industry and the evils that 
can result from a prejudice against those who 
choose to put their capital, small or large, 
into industrial enterprises, is the subject of 
an article by O. M. Corbino in La Riforma 
Sociale (Turin and Milan). 

As to the vexed questions touching munic- 
ipal or state ownership of public utilities, 
it is stated as a notable circumstance that 
whenever there are in the same place both a 
private electric company and a public one, 
the people enjoy the best conditions, as well 
in the matter of charges as in the accuracy 
and regularity of the service. The writer of 
the article, who has been for ten years one 
of the managers of the municipal company in 
Rome, has seen how greatly the ambition to 
equal, if not to surpass, the rival private com- 
pany has tended to render the service more 
and more satisfactory. Nevertheless, he con- 
siders those communities to be unfortunate 
in which there is only a public company, for 
a monopoly in the hands of the state, and 
more especially one in the hands of a munic- 
ipality, may easily become a great source of 
trouble for the citizens. 

None of the great Italian industries is 
to-day able to assure, on the average, higher 
return to its shareholders than the 6 or 7 
per cent. easily obtainable in government 
securities. And yet, while the owner of a 
government bond, who in January and July 
performs the hard labor of cutting off and 
cashing his coupons, is looked upon as a most 
excellent and reputable citizen, and was 
praised to the skies at the time of the subscrip- 
tion to the national loan, the holder of indus- 
trial shares, who sees his securities decline in 
value, and who is only too often spared the 
fatigue of going to collect dividends, is called 
a greedy speculator, and not infrequently an 
unworthy profiteer. And this charge is made 
not merely by the proletarian who has his 
own peculiar ideas regarding property, but 
also by a great many citizens who profess the 
highest respect for property rights. 

There exists, indeed, a strange diversity in 
the judgments passed by the various elements 
of the well-to-do classes. The landlords, who 
are accused of unbridled rapacity, despite the 
restrictive laws, protest against the excessive 
profits made by the owners of farm land, and 
by the producers of the necessaries of life, 


and also against the middlemen and the 
dealers, while each of these latter classes re- 
turns the reproach. All, however, with one 
voice, proclaim that the chief profiteer is, 
let us say, some electric company, which 
nevertheless has declared but small dividends 
on its shares during the past few years, and 
which this year may declare none at all. 

This peculiar mental attitude of the upper 
classes is due to the fact that while they rec- 
ognize the citizen’s right to demand interest 
for money loaned to the state, or invested 
in houses and land, notwithstanding the 
absence of risk in the former case so long as 
the government is maintained, they are un- 
able to recognize the same rights for capital 
invested in industrial enterprises, although 
these are so often at the mercy of unforeseen 
dangers. If, in spite of this, industrial shares 
are freely bought, the reason is that although 
in some industries the returns are inferior to 
those from government bonds, in other cases 
they are superior to the average, and every- 
one hopes that the enterprise he has selected 
will be one of those especially fortunate. 

The writer holds that if we admit the 
principle of private property, we cannot re- 
nounce the defense of industrialism with its 
characteristic organization, as it is still main- 
tained in nations further advanced in progress 
than is Italy. Already many signs indicate 
a disposition on the part of the ruling classes 
to abandon the defense of industrial enter- 
prises of the shareholding type, in order to 
save from shipwreck the entire industrial 
fabric. Clear proofs of this appear in the 
attitude of certain parties which cannot be 
termed subversive, but which are foolishly 
eager to have Italy hold a place in the van- 
guard of the nations having a highly de- 
veloped socialistic legislation, even if it be 
one of the most dangerous kind. 

There exists, as a sequence of the war, a 
political program which threatens to dry up 
the sources of production, which has fright- 
ened off Italian capital, and to a still greater 
degree foreign capital, from participating in 
the growth of Italian industries. It would 
not be just to attribute this to the faults of 
one or another of Italy’s administrations, for 
the dominant opinion in the Italian ruling 
class takes this direction. Perhaps indus- 
trialism is blamed for having created those 
formidable concentrations of workmen in the 
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great workshops, which have become hotbeds 
of proletarian agitation and class hatred. 
But the economic structure of the modern 
world makes it impossible for any country 
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to exist without a high development of its 
industries, and this is especially the case with 
Italy, where the population is so dense and 
the national resources so limited. 





WORLD DEFORESTATION AND FLOODS 


RECENT issue of the Revue Mon- 

diale (Paris) contains an article by 
M. Lucien Girot-Genet, formerly head of the 
French Mission to the Colonies, on the sub- 
ject of world deforestation in its relation to 
the great floods that have recently taken place 
in Europe. The writer has for many years 
been a keen observer of forestry conditions, 
especially in the French colonial possessions. 
His reasoning and deductions are based upon 
careful investigation, and are of special 
interest at this time. 

As to the distribution of forests on the 
earth’s surface, M. Girot-Genet has tabu- 
lated statistics from each of the five con- 
tinents as follows: 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF FORESTS ON THE EARTH’S SURFACE 
AREA (in hectares) 


M. Girot-Genet thinks it not surprising that 
the world is undergoing serious atmospheric 
disturbances and, notably, an alarming 
irregularity of rainfall. 

At the outset of his discussion this writer 
reminds us that the forest regions of the 
earth exercise a definite influence on the 
clouds, attracting them and _ precipitating 
their condensation and thus bringing on in 
the forest itself, or in its vicinity, rainfalls 
which are perceptibly larger than the quanti- 
ties of moisture which fall outside of the 
forests. Assuming these conditions, it seems 
plain that Europe, which is well forested, 
would naturally receive more rain on the 
whole than America or either of the other 
continents whose percent- 
age of wooded area has 
become much lower than 


Total of Percentage of h 

each continent Of forests wooded area ers. ' : 

Europe ............005 996,800,000 314,468,500 30.2 M. Girot-Genet is 
PAUMETICR i cicecseeccd 4,700,000,000 646,752,200 14.0 forced by his studies to the 
| 4,500,000,000 386,003,100 8.5 . d 
Australia’ ............ 1,063, 100,000 94,430,000 8.5 a is ~ — 
ye 2,900,000,000 229,314,200 7.9 orestation of the worlds 
sescaibinienine ladies inaSintiaiainiaans ‘ina surface will tend to pro- 

ee 14,159,900,000 1,670,968,000 12.0 duce still greater inequali- 


One outstanding fact shown by this table, 
which will doubtless surprise most readers 
who have not given particular attention to 
the subject, is the relatively high percentage 
of wooded area on the Continent of Europe. 
Students of forestry have agreed that the 
normal proportion of soil devoted to forests 
in each country should be about one-third of 
the total. This table shows that, with the 
exception of Europe, all the continents fall 
very far short of having a normal percent- 
age. Europe has 30.2 per cent. of her soil in 
forests, America 14 per cent., Asia and Aus- 
tralia 8.5 per cent. each, and Africa only 
7.9, America’s small percentage is due in 
no small degree to the devastating fires that 
have swept over millions of acres of forest 
land during the past century. The planet 
as a whole has only 12 per cent. of its total 
area in forests, instead of the 3314 per cent. 
which would represent a normal condition. 
Taking these facts into consideration, 


ties in the distribution of 
rainfall, and that Europe, the continent hav- 
ing the highest percentage of wooded areas, 
will be still more seriously affected by floods. 
He proposes, therefore, that not only defores- 
tation should be checked throughout the 
world, but that simultaneously on all con- 
tinents the forests shall be brought back on 
immense areas, from whence the want of 
foresight or the greed of man has banished 
them. His program is set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


It clearly appears that in order to undertake 
the realization of the work, all the nations ought 
to be united in order to bring forward the work 
of forest restoration, because isolated work can 
only produce results which would hardly be 
perceptible. 

The first steps to take on this beneficial path, 
at the end of which security is found for most 
of the countries, from the economic point of view, 
will consist in a closer supervision of the existing 
forest areas, such as a rigorous suppression of 
the abuses for which no name is too bad which 
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manifest themselves in the exploitations practiced 
in the intertropical zone. 

To maintain the wooded state wherever it 
still exists is the essential thing, toward which 
all efforts ought to be bent. 

The decrease or the disappearance of impor- 
tant forest areas in the intertropical zone can only 
contribute toward making the atmospheric reac- 
tions of these regions more violent—reactions cer- 
tainly having their echo in Europe. 

France, more than any other nation, is inter- 
ested in maintaining forest areas in her African 
colonies in particular. 

But, following the scarcity of wood, which 
manifests itself in so acute a manner, especially 
since the war; in the face of the losses in our 
devastated regions; in the face of the paper 
crisis, all eyes are turned to-day toward our 
colonial possessions. 


In short, the situation now confronting 
the French colonies is not unlike that with 
which our own country is unhappily familiar: 


Powerful companies, already organized or 
about to be organized, are preparing to use the 
axe vigorously on the forests across the sea, 
and that with only the care to convert into money 
as rapidly as possible all the wood products 
capable of creating a trade. 

The lessons of the past prove that after the 
passing of these intensive exploitations, there will 
be, if any remains, only worthless wood on the 
cut area. 

The future will be clearly imperiled and the 
native habits aiding the axe in its abuses, fire 
will follow. That will be ruin. 

The companies, in fact, have no interest in 
safeguarding the future. They generally go to 
the colonies only for a limited time—just long 
enough to rapidly gain great profit. The rest 
matters little to them. 

Doubtless conditions will be imposed on paper 
which will all be a matter of form, because no 
competent authority will be there to enforce 
them. 

It is well to mention here in fact that up to 
now the local governments have organized noth- 
ing serious or practical for safeguarding the for- 
est domain of the colonies entrusted to them. All 
the regulations made in this matter are dead let- 
ters, or applied by officials overburdened with 
work and notoriously incompetent to intervene in 
the application of the most elementary laws of 
silviculture. 

The forest specialists have carefully been re- 
moved from our colonies. There is a most serious 
danger, because local exploitations are made here 
and there by chance; they are not directed nor 
controlled to advantage. 


We can now predict, without fear of being 
contradicted, that in the very near future, a quar- 
ter of a century at the most, the French colonial 
forests will be nearly ruined. The percentage 
of wooded area of Africa, already so low, will 
be lowered still more, and however little the 
practices which we denounce are realized in other 
regions, by other nations, we can expect new 
and cruel frauds in Europe. 


The writer suggests a new task which 
might profitably be undertaken by the 
League of Nations: 


From this sober statement it follows, it seems, 
that the reafforestation of certain countries of the 
world is urgently demanded, because we indeed 
find ourselves in the presence of a world peril. 

All the nations have a tangible, immediate in- 
terest in that Nature no longer be disturbed. 
Weary of submitting to assaults, reviving, she 
revolts and punishes. short-sighted humanity 
with irreparable disasters. 

Continuous droughts in certain regions, droughts 
due to deforestation, follow continuous rains. Bvt 
prolonged droughts and floods are sisters. They 
have the same reason, the same cause. The dis- 
asters which they engender cumulate. Humanity 
suffers thereby. 

These facts impress us. The devastations sub- 
mitted to in Spain, France, Italy, Greece, America, 
to mention only the regions which suffer most 
seriously, amount to hundreds of millions each 
year. 

It now clearly appears that urgent measures 
should be taken to check world deforestation, the 
cause of the greatest troubles from which we 
have to suffer, because in life everything is re- 
lated and connected. 

In this particular point France, still rich in 
colonial forests in the intertropical zone, owes it 
to herself to there organize a scientific, methodical 
administration by sending forthwith into every 
colony a phalanx of energetic foresters, duly pre- 
pared for such a life as they will have to lead, 
and having for its primary mission the search for 
the formula under which the interests of the 
present and those of the future will be able to 
take refuge. 

The European nations which possess colonial 
empires should be invited to take the same action. 

If, on the other hand, all the interested gov- 
ernments agree to establish a permanent, inter- 
national organism, having in view the restora- 
tion of denuded, sterile areas which, deprived 
of vegetation, produce atmospheric disorders from 
whose consequences Europe suffers, the world 
will indeed quickly assume another aspect and 
our children, before a century, will find them- 
selves sheltered from floods which to-day put 
our persons and our property in peril. 














THE NEW BOOKS 
WORLD POLITICS 


The Salvaging of Civilization. By H. G. 


Wells. Macmillan. 199 pp. 

Even before the war the explorations made by 
Mr. H. G. Wells in the international field had 
become widely known. 
His writings during 
the past six or seven 
years have been more 
generally circulated, 
perhaps, than those of 
any other English- 
man. The _ present 
volume sums up this 
author’s speculations 
as to the future of 
mankind. In general, 
Mr. Wells looks for- 
ward to a_ consoli- 
dated world-state, and 
in his view the task 
of bringing about 
such a state is not pri- 
marily one for “the 
diplomatists and law- 
yers and politicians.” 
The _ reconstruction 
that Mr. Wells has in 
mind is an educational 
and moral reconstruc- 
tion. Collective, world-wide action seems im- 
possible at the present time, because of the 
“contentious loyalties and hostilities of the past.” 
Only as mankind finds release from these fetters 
can a true world control be organized and main- 
tained. When education is everywhere ruled by 
this idea of a world commonweal the world-state 
will be achieved. Without such an outcome Mr. 
Wells can see no hope for the future of the 
world. 


Problems of a New World. By j. A. Hob- 
son. Macmillan. 277 pp. 

Mr. Hobson is an English economist who sees 
in the events of 1914-18 something much bigger 
and more complex than the armed conflict itself. 
The break-up of the political system of Europe 
involved an industrial revolution, and it is to 
the economic problems and especially “the chal- 
lenge to property” and “the liberation of labor” 
that Mr. Hobson addresses himself in this volume. 


E. P. 

















MR. H. G. WELLS 


“The Next War.” By Will Irwin. 
Dutton & Co. 161 pp. IIl. 

This is an able and pointed argument for re- 
duction of armaments. The author spent much 
time in Europe during the Great War, and had 
full opportunity to study the methods of warfare 
employed by the combatants and to deduce from 
first-hand observation the consequences to the race 
of another conflict of like magnitude. He dis- 
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cusses “Tactics of the Next War,” “Economics 
and the Next War,” “The Cost in Money,” and 
the practical proposals made for averting war. 


Through War to Peace. By Albert G. Kel- 


ler. Macmillan. 196 pp. 

A new edition of an essay written and pub- 
lished during the war. Professor Keller treats 
the war itself as an incident in the evolution of 
society. 


World Peace. By Fred H. Aldrich. 
troit: Fred S. Drake. 218 pp. 

An exposition of the principles of international 
law in their application to efforts for the preser- 
vation of the peace of the world. The volume 
is made up of lectures delivered before the De- 
troit College of Law by a prominent member of 
the Detroit Bar. 


The Case of Korea. By Henry Chung. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 367 pp. III. 

A statement of the Korean side of the con- 
troversy regarding Japanese rule in that country, 
together with an account of the development of 
the Korean independence movement, by a mem- 
ber of the Korean Commission to America and 
Europe. In a foreword Senator Spencer, of Mis- 
souri, commends the book as a record of events 
which “places upon Japan the burden of explana- 
tion—a burden which no government ought either 
to hesitate or refuse to instantly assume before 
the judgment’ bar of the world.” 


De- 


The United States and Canada. By George 
M. Wrong. The Abingdon Press. 191 pp. 

In this little book one of the most eminent of 
living Canadian historians sets forth some of 
the likenesses as well as differences between Can- 
ada and the United States, with a view to bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the relations 
of the two peoples, which have many common 
interests. 


Principles of Freedom. By Terence Mac- 
Swiney. E. P. Dutton & Co. 244 pp. 

This book contains the political confession of 
faith of the late Lord Mayor of Cork, who, in 
the opinion of thousands of his countrymen, met 
a martyr’s fate because of his views. 


Serbia and Europe: 1914-1920. Edited witha 
Preface by Dr. L. Marcovitch. Macmillan. 355 pp. 

This book is an attempt to exhibit the whole 
policy of Serbia during the war. It consists of 
articles written by twenty-nine of the most not- 
able Serbian politicians and publicists, and may 
be accepted as an authentic exposition of Serbia’s 
course in the struggle. 
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A Defense of Liberty. By the Hon. Oliver 
Brett. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 225 pp. 

A discussion chiefly notable as an attempt to 
align Socialism on the conservative rather than 
the progressive side of politics. Dealing with 
the origins and tendencies of modern politics, the 
author boldly challenges Socialism as “reaction.” 
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The New World. By Frank Comerford. D. 
Appleton & Company. 364 pp. 

This book is chiefly a discussion of Bolshevism 
in Europe and America. The author, after a 
study of the prevailing unrest in Europe, was 
special prosecutor for the State of Illinois in the 
celebrated Red cases. 





SOCIOLOGY : 


The Party of the Third Part. By Henry J. 
Allen. Harper & Brothers. 283 pp. 

Debate Between Samuel Gompers and 
Henry J. Allen at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
May 28, 1920. E. P. Dutton & Co. 105 pp. 

The story of a year’s test of the famous Kan- 
sas Industrial Relations Court, as told by Gov- 
ernor Allen. The Governor is convinced that 
this court has already earned its right to be re- 
garded as a permanent institution, and that it 
has more than justified the claims which _ its 
founders made for it. It has not only proved 
its great value in settling labor disputes in Kan- 
sas, but is now ready to submit the result of its 
work to other States, several of which are seri- 
ously considering the example that Kansas has 
set in this matter. “The.Party of the Third 
Part” is the public, whose interests in labor dis- 
putes are carefully looked after by this new court. 
The record of the Allen-Gompers debate at Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, in 1920, has also 
been preserved. 


Denmark: A Coéperative Commonwealth. 
By Frederic C. Howe. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
203 pp. 

This study of one of the smaller countries of 
Europe shows some of the possibilities of eco- 
nomic as well as political democracy. Denmark 
is everywhere known as a brilliant example of 
codperation. Every second family in Denmark is 
connected with one or more of the codperative 
societies, while the average farmer is a member 
of from three to ten such organizations. Dr. 
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Howe points out that codperation is “of the very 
texture of the every-day life of Denmark.” The 
men who have been trained in the codperative 
movement are the men who have risen to politi- 
cal power. The economic and political states are 
merged. Dr. Howe believes that Denmark should 
be visited by commissions from our own Western 
agricultural States. In his opinion Denmark is 
one of the few countries in the world that is using 
its political agencies in an intelligent, conscious 
way for the promotion of the economic well-being, 
the comfort and the cultura] life of the people. 


The Direction of Human Evolution. By Ed- 
win Grant Conklin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 247. 


pp. IIl. 

A biologist’s conclusions regarding the future 
of the human race, as deduced from a scientific 
conception of human evolution. Accepting the 
principles recognized by science as having guided 
the evolution of man thus far, Professor Conklin 
proceeds to apply those principles to the future 
evolution of the race. He considers the bearings 
of evolution upon government and religion, in 
so far as this is possible. The author takes issue 
with Chesterton in his assertion that the World 
War put a stop to all our talk about human 
evolution. 


Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 404 pp. 


A new edition of a work that was widely read 
in this country and in England a quarter of a 
century ago. 





TRAVEL AND 


Across Mongolian Plains. By Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. D. Appleton & Company. 276 
pp. Il. 

China’s “Great Northwest” is described in this 
volume by the American naturalist and explorer 
who has just started on another expedition to that 


part of the world, under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History. In the 
present volume it is the work of the second 


Asiatic expedition of 1918 that is described by 
Mr. Andrews. The volume was written wholly 
from the sportsman’s standpoint and avoids such 
scientific details as might not prove interesting to 
the general public. Readers who desire more ex- 
act information about the Mongolian fauna can 
obtain it from the Museum’s publications, 


DESCRIPTION 


Mystic Isles of the South Sea. By Fred- 
erick O’Brien. The Century Co. 534 pp. III. 

This book, like the author’s “White Shadows in 
the South Seas,’’ combines with its travel sketches 
humor, romance, philosophy and folk-lore. What 
“White Shadows” did for the Marquesas Islands, 
“Mystic Isles” does for Tahiti. 


The Islanders of the Pacific, or, The Chil- 
dren of the Sun. By Lieut.-Col. T. R. St. 
Johnston. D. Appleton & Company. 307 pp. III. 

The author of this work was formerly District 
Commissioner of the Lau Islands, Fiji. While 


holding that office he seems to have acquired a 
mass of information regarding the pathology, 
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social customs and religious rites of the natives. 
He has condensed this knowledge into a highly 
interesting volume, appropriately illustrated. 


Macedonia. By A. Goff and Hugh A. Faw- 
cett. John Lane Company. 274 pp. Ill. 

A ‘description, wholly free from political ‘and 
military bias, of one of the most primitive lands 
in the world. The authors made their explora- 
tions during the war, but the tourist” at t_ present 
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and probably for years to come will find it prac- 
tically impossible to enter the country without 
taking great personal risk. 


Topee and Turban. By Lieut.-Col. H. A. 
Newell. John Lane Company. 292 pp. III. 

Another non-political work, giving the record 
of numerous motor tours through the various 
provinces of British India. The illustrations are 
clearly printed reproductions of photographs. 





MODERN 


- Ye Olden Blue Laws. By Gustavus Myers. 
‘The Century Co. 274 pp. Iil. 

For the benefit of the present generation, which 
is likely soon to have on its hands a new series 
of fights over the so-called “Blue Laws,” this 
readable résumé on the actual Colonial enact- 
ments of our ‘forefathers, to which the phrase was 
first applied, is indeed ‘timely. The author has 
obtained his facts from official and other authentic 
documents as copied from the original manu- 
script. volumes and published by the State gov- 
ernments of New England. 


Our Heritage From the Old World. By 
Josephine H. Greenwood. D. Appleton & Co. 
449 pp. 

Designed as a text-book for Junior High and 
Intermediate schools, this volume contains much 
material that can be used to advantage in mak- 
ing students familiar with the European back- 
ground of United States history. It is a rapid 
survey of civilization as developed in ancient and 
medieval times, and its title very clearly indi- 
cates the sort of knowledge that may be gained 
from it in connection with the study of our own 
Colonial beginnings. 


History of the Jews in Russia and Poland. 
By S. M. Dubnow. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by I. Friedlaender. Philadelphia: The Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. Vol. III. 
411 pp. 

This is the concluding volume of a scholarly 
work giving a synopsis of Jewish history in Rus- 
sia and Poland from the earliest times until the 
present day. Important features of the book are 
an elaborate bibliography and an index of over 
200 pages to the entire work. 


The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross. The Century Co. 302 


pp. Ill. 

It happened that Professor Ross was on a tour 
of Russia when the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
took place. He visited many parts of the old 
Russian Empire, watched the initiation and the 
destruction of the provisional 
Kerensky, and finally saw the Soviet Republic 
launched on its career. Few American writers 
were so close to the events of 1917 in Russia as 
was Professor Ross. He has embodied in this 
book not only the material that he gathered at 


government of 
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first hand in Russia, but also a great mass of data 
collected from Russian sources. The strength and 
vivacity of his literary style has made this con- 
tribution to history peculiarly valuable to Ameri- 
can readers. It is to be followed by another book 
by Professor Ross, to be entitled “The Russian 
Soviet Republic,” giving a history of the first 
several years under the government sét up by 
the Bolsheviki. 


Paris in Shadow. By Lee Holt. 
Company. 310 pp. 

The author of this book, written in the form 
of a diary, is an American who has passed most 
of his life in France. He describes the every- 
day Paris of the years 1916-17 as he saw it. 
Some of the trifles that he notes from day to 
day are perhaps quite as helpful as a more pre- 
tentious record might be in revealing the spirit 
of the hour. 


John Lane 


John 


A Prisoner in Turkey. By John Still. 
Lane Company. 250 pp. 


Among the numerous stories of war-time ex- 
periences comparatively little has been published 
from the standpoint of the British prisoner of 


war in Turkey. If the present narrative seems 
unduly pessimistic, it should be remembered that 
it was compiled before the end of the war, when 
the author, in common with most of the pris- 
oners held by the Turks, believed that about 75 
per cent. of the British rank and file had per- 
ished within two years after capture. The official 
reports show a loss of about 46 per cent., but the 
figures on which these are based are admittedly 
incomplete. As a preface to his volume the author 
inserts extracts from the parliamentary “Report 
on the Treatment of British Prisoners of War 
in Turkey,” of 1918. 


Men and Thought in Modern History. By 
Ernest Scott. Macmillan. 346 pp. IIl. 


This volume is the work of a professor of his- 
tory in the University of Melbourne, Australia, 
who has sought to explain some typical modes 
of political thought in our time by illustrations 
drawn from the lives of political, literary and 
social leaders. By this method he has evolved 


. what may serve as a background of modern his- 


tery. It is a fascinating method, and although 
in some cases the biographical sketches are in- 
complete, they are at least helpful and suggestive 
for the author’s purpose. 





